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was employed in the Holy wars, where he 
revived the glory of the Engliſh name, and 
made the enemies of Chriſtianity tremble. He 
had arrived at the city of Acon in Paleſtine, 


Jok as the Saracens were ſitting down to be- 
Vor. II. r 


V HILE the n Henry was thus 


vainly ſtruggling againſt the ungovernable ſpirit 
af his ſubjects, his ſon and ſucceſſor, Edward, 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


| ſiege it He ſoon relieved the place; follow- 
ed the enemy. and obtained many! victories, 
which though ſplendid, were not decifive. 
Such, however, were the enemieò torrors at 
the progreſs of his arms, that they reſolved 
10 deſiroy by treachery that valiant comman- 
der, whom they could not oppoſe in the field. 


A tribe of Mahometan enthuſiaſts had long 


taken poſſeſſion of an inacceſſible mountain in 
Syria, under the command of a petty prince, 
who went, in the Chriſtian armies; under the: 


name of the Old Manof the Mountain, and whoſe 
ſubjects were called Aſſaſſins; from hence we 
have ſinee borrowed thenameto ſignify a private 
ſtabber. Theſe men, wholly devoted to their 
commander, and enflamed with a deteſtable 


ſuperſtition, undertook to deſtroy any Chriſtian 


prince or leader, who became obnoxious to 
their party. It was vain to threaten them 
with puniſhment ;' they knew. the dangers that 
awaited them, but, reſolute to Jefirey;! they 
ruſhed upon certain death. Some time before, 


the capital of this tribe had been taken by tlie 


Tartars, and the inhabitants put to the ſword; yet 
there ſtill remained numbers of them, that were 
educated in that gloomy ſchool of ſuperſtition; 
and one of thoſe undertook to murder the 


prince of England. In order to gain admit- 


tance 


* DW A R D „„ 
tatice to Edward's preſence, he pegel 5 
have letters to deliver from the governor of 
Joppa, propoſing a negociation and thus he 
was permitted to ſee the prince, who converſed 
with him freely in the French language, which 
the aſſaſſin underſtood. In this manner he 
continued to. amuſe him for ſome time, be- 
ing permitted to have free egreſs and regreſs 
from the royal apartments. It was on the 
Friday in Whitſun-week, that he found Ed- 
Ward fitting in his apartment alone, in a looſe 
_ garment, the weather. being extremely hot. 
This was the opportunity: the infidel had ſo 
long earneſtly defired; and looking round to. 
ſee if there were any preſent to prevent him, and 
finding him alone, he drew a dagger from his 
breaſt, and attempted to plun ge it into the prince's 
boſom. Edward, had juſt time to perceive the 
murderer's intention, and, with great preſence of 
mind, received the blow upon his arm. Perceiv- 
ing the aſſaſſin about to repeat his blow, he ſtruck 
him at once to the ground with his foot; and 
wreſting the weapon from his hand, buried it 
inſtantly in his boſom. The domeſtics hearing 
a noiſe, quickly came into the room, and ſoon 
wreaked their reſentment on the perfidious 
wretch's body, who had thus abuſed the laws 
of hoſpitality. The wound the prince had re- 
B2 | | ceived | 


. 
| 


— ̃ ve ary - — 


honourable manner, and concluded” à truce 
with him for ten years, ten weeks, and ten 
days. Having thus ſettled the affairs of Pa- 
leſtine, in the beſt manner they would admit 
9 ot, 


— 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
ceived was the mote dangerous, as having 


been inflicted with a poiſoned dugger; and it 
ſoon began to exhibit ſome ſymptoms that ap- 


peared fatal. He therefore expected his fate 
with great intrepidity, and made his will, 
contented to die in a cauſe which he was af- 


ſured would procure him endleſs felicity. But 


his uſual good fortune prevailed; an Engliſh | 


3 ſurgeon of extraordinary ſkill, by making deep 


inciſions, and cutting away the mortified parts, 


completed the cure, and reſtored him to-health 


in little more than a fortnight. A recovery 


ſo unexpected, was conſidered by the ſuperſti- 
tious army as miraculous; nor were there 


wanting ſome, who alledged that he owed 


his ſafety to the piety of Eleanora his wife, 


who ſucked the poiſon from the wound to ſave 
his life, at the hazard of her own. However 
this be, it is probable that the perſonal danger 
he incurred by continuing the war in Paleſtine, 
might induce him more readily to liſten to 
terms of accommodation, which were propoſed 


ſoon after by the ſoldan of Babylon. He re- 


ceived that monarch's ambaſſadors in 4 very 


1 
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of, ay ſet ſail for Sicily, where Fr OT in 
ſafety, and there firſt heard the news of the 
king his father's death, as well as that of 
his own ſon John, a boy of fix years of age, | 
He bore the laſt with reſignation, but appear- 
ed extremely afflicted at the death of his fa- 
ther; at which,” when the king of Sicily ex- 
preſſed his ſurprize, he obſerved that the 


to repair, dur that of a father Was a lefg f wre- 

. + 11 
'y Though he: uh of che king 3 
white the ſueceſſor was ſo far from home, yet 
meaſures had been fo well taken, that the 
erown was transferred with the greateſt tran- 
quility. The high character acquired by the 
prince, during the late commotions, had pro- 
cured him the eſteem and affection of all ranks 
of men; and, inſtead of attempting to oppoſe, | 
their whole wiſh was to ſee him once more return- 
ing in triumph. But the prince, ſenſible of the 
quiet ſtate of the kingdom, did not ſeem in much 
haſte to take Poſſeſſion of the throne ; and he 
ſpent near a year in France, before he made | 
his appearance in England. The honours he 
received from the great upon the continent; 
and the acclamations, with which he was every 
5 where attended by the people, = too al- 
1 5 1 * luring 


| deathof'a ſon was a loſs which he might hope 
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8 luring to a young mind to be ſuddenly relins 
quiſhed : he was even tempted to | exhibit 
proofs of his bravery in a tournament, to which 
he was invited by the count de Chalons, who 
defied him to a trial of his ſkill. Impreſſed 


with high ideas of the chivalry of the times, 


he accepted the challenge; and propoſed, with 
his knights, to hold the field againſt all that 
would enter the lifts, His uſualgood fortune at- 
tended him; and his ſucceſs had like to have 
converted a trial of ſkili into a matter of bloody 
contention. The count de Chalons, being 
enraged at being foiled, made a ſerious attack 
upon the Engliſh, in which ſome blood was 
adly ſpilt; but Edward and his knights ſtill 
maintained the ſuperiority. From Chalons 
Edward proceeded to Paris, where he was 
magnificently entertained by Philip, king of 
France, to whom he did homage for the terri- 
tories the kings of England had poſſeſſed in 
that kingdom, From Paris he ſet out for 
Gaſcony, to curb the inſolence of Gaſton, 
count Bearne, who had rebelled in his ab- 
ſence. From thence he paſſed through Mont 
treuil, where he accommodated ſome differ- 
_ ences between the Engliſh and Flemings. At 
length, after various battles, dangers, and fa- 


tigues, he arrived in his native dominions, 


2 * amidſt 
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ond the loud acclamations of his pęaple, 
and was ſolemnly crowned at Weſtmiaſſet by 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury. IT he Joy of | 
all ranks upon this occaſion was inexpreſſible;z 
the feaſting continued a whole fortnight, at the 
King's expence; five hundred horſes were 
turned looſe, as the property. of thoſe who 
could catch them. The king of Scotland, 
with ſeveral. other princes, graced the ſolem- 
nity; and did homage for thoſe. territories 
they. held under-the Engliſh crown. Nothing, 
therefore, remained to complete the felicity of 
the people but the continuance of ſuch. proſ- 
perity; and this they had every reaſon. to ex- 
pect from the king's * his enge, 
and his pruden ce. 

As Edward was now come to an . 
3 the oppoſite intereſts were proportiona- 
bly feeble. The | barons were exhauſted. by 
long mutual diſſenſions: the clergy were di- 
vided in their intereſts, and agreed only in one 
peint, to hate the pope, who had for ſome 
time drained them, with impunity : the people, 


buy ſome inſutrections againſt the convents, 


appear to have hated the clergy with equal 
animoſity. Theſe diſagreeing orders only 
concurred in one point, that of eſteeming and 
me the king. In ſuch a conjuncture, 


_ there- 
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therefore, few meaſures could be tenen by the 
crown that would be deemed oppteſſive; and 
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we accordingly find the preſent. monarch often, 


from bis own authority alone, raiſing: thoſe 
taxes that would have been peremptorily)re- 


| A. D. 1274. 


fuſed to his predeceſſor. However, Edward 


was naturally prudent; and, though capable 
of becoming abſolute, he ſatisfied himſelf with 
moderate power, and laboured only to de ter- 
rible to his enemies. | 
His firſt care was to correct thoſe diſorders 
which had crept in, under the laſt part of his 


_ father's feeble adminiſtration, He propoſed, 


by an exact diſtribution of juſtice, to give equal 


protection and redreſs to all the orders of the 
ſtate. He took every opportunity to inſpect 


the conduct of all his magiſtrates and judges, 
| and to diſplace ſuch as were negligent, or cor- 


rupt. In ſhort; a ſyſtem of ſtrict juſtice, 


| cv with an air of ſeverity, was purſued 


throughout His reign ; formidable to the peo- 


ple, indeed, but yet adapted to the ungovern- 


able licentiouſneſs of the times. The Jews were 
the only part of his ſubjects who were refuſed that 
equal juſtice which the king-made boaſt of diſ- 


triboting. As Edward had been bred up in 


prejudices againſt them, and as theſe were ſtill 
more confirmed by his expedition to the Holy 
Land, 


e A R 0 1. {1 


ties he ſeemed to have no compaſſion upon 
their ſufferings; ' Many were the arbitrary 
taxes levied upon them; two hundred and eight. 
ty of them were hanged at once, upon a charge 
' of adillteraring the coin of the kingdom; the 
goods of the reſt were confiſcated,” and all of | 
that religion utterly baniſhed the kingdom. 


This ſeverity was very grateful to the people, 


who hated the Jews, not only for their tenets, 
but for their method of 1 which was yy 
urn, and extortin. 5 ps e 
But Edward had too noble a a pirt to be con- 
tent with the applauſe this petty oppreſſion 
acquired ; he reſolved to march againſt Le- 
wellyn, prince of North Wales, who had refu- 
Ted to do homage for his dominions, and ſeem- 
ed bent upon renouncing all dependence upon 
the'crown of England. The Welſh had for 
many ages enjoyed their own laws, language, 
cuſtoms, and opinions. They were the re- 
mains of the ancient Britons, who had eſcaped 
the Roman and Saxon invaſions, and ſtill pre- 
ſerved their freedom and their country, uncon- 
taminated by the admiſſion of foreign conque- 
rors. But as they were, from their number, 
incapable of withſtanding their more powerful 


neighbours on the plain, their chief defence lay 


in their inacceſſible mountains, thoſe natural 
: yy 1 bulwarks 
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(o HIS TORT OF ENGLAND. . 
4. b. ue · bulwarks of the country. Whenever England 
vas diſtreſſed by factions at home, or its forces 
called off to wars abroad, the Welſh made it a 
conſtant practice to pour in their irregular 
troops, and lay the open country waſte where- 
ever they came. Nothing could be more perni- 
cious to a country than ſeveral neighbouring 
independent principalities, under different - 
commanders, and purſuing different intereſts . 
the mutual jealouſies of ſuch were ſure to har- 
raſs the people; and wherever victory was. pur- 
cChaſed, it was always at theexpence of the gene- 
ral welfare. Senſible of this, Edward had 
long wiſhed to reduce that incurſive people, 
and had ordered Lewellyn to.do homage for his 
territories ; which ſummons the Welſh prince 
refuſed to obey, unleſs the king's own ſon 
ſhould be delivered as an hoſtage for his ſafe 
return. The king was not diſpleaſed at this 
refuſal, as it ſerved to give him a pretext for his 
intended invaſion. He therefore levied an army 
againſt Lewellyn, and marched into his country 
with certain aſſurance of ſucceſs. Upon the ap- 
proach of Edward, the Welſh prince took refuge 
among the inacceſſible mountains of Snowdon, 
and there reſolved to maintain his ground, 
without truſting to the chance of a battle. 
Theſe were the ſteep retreats, that had for 
TY many 
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many ages before defended his anceſtors 8 


all the attempts of the Norman and Saxon con- 


gquerors. But Edward, equally vigorous and 


cautious, having explored every part of his 
way, pierced into the very center of Lewellyn's 


territories, and approached the Welſh army in 
its laſt retreats. Lewellyn at firſt little regard- 


ed the progreſs of an enemy, that he ſuppoſed 
would make a tranſient invaſion, and then de- 


part; but his contempt was turned into conſter- 

nation, when he ſaw Edward place his forces at 
the foot of the mountains, and hem up his ar- 

my, in order to force it by famine. Deſtitute 


of magazines, and cooped upon in a narrow 
corner of the country, without proviſions 
for his troops, or paſturage for his cattle, 
nothing remained but death, or ſubmiſ- 
ſion; ſo that the unfortunate Welſh prince, 
without being able to ſtrike a blow for his in- 


dependence, was at laſt, obliged to ſubmit at 
diſcretion, and to receive ſuch: terms as the 


victor was pleaſed: to impoſe. Lewellyn con- 


ſented: to pay fifty thouſand pounds, as a ſatis- 
faction for damages; to do homage to the 


crown of England; to permit all other barons, 


except four near Snowdon, to ſwear fealty in 


the ſame manner; to relinquiſh the country 
between Cheſhire and the river Conway ; to do 


Juſtice | 
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Juſtice ro his own family, and to deliver bolt 
Ber for the ſecurity of his ſubmiſſioun. 

Bur this treaty was only of ſhort duration: 
the oppreſſion of the conqueror, and the in- 
dignant pride of the conquered nation, could 


not long remain without producing new diſ- 


ſenſions. The lords of the Marches commit- 
ted all kinds of injuſtice on their Welſh 


neighbours; and although Edward remitted the 


fifty thouſand pounds penalty, yet he laid other 
reſtrictions ſome timeafter upon Lewellyn, which 


that prince conſidered as more injurious. He 


particularly exacted a promiſe from him at Wor- 
ceſter, that he would retain no perſon in his prin- 

cipality, that ſhould be diſagreeable to the Eng- 
liſh monarch. Theſe were inſults too great 
to be endured, and once more the Welſh 


flew to arms. A body of their forces took 


the field, under the command of David, the 
brother of their prince, ravaged the plain 
country, took the caſtle of Harwardin, made 
Sir Roger Clifford, juſtice of the Marches, 
who was very dangerouſly wounded, their pri- 
ſoner, and ſoon after laid ſiege to the caſtle of 
Ruthland. When the account of theſe hoſtilities 
was brought to Edward, he aſſembled a nu- 
merous army, and ſet out with a fierce reſolu- 


tion to exterminate Lewellyn and his whole fa- 


mily Z 
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E ſtate, that they ſhould never after be able 


to revolt, or diſtreſs their more, peaceable 
3 At firſt, however, the king 8 
endeavours were not attended with their uſual 


ſucceſs; having cauſed a bridge of boats to be 
laid over the river Menay, a body of forces, 


commanded by lord Latimer, and de Thonis, 


paſſed over before it was completely finiſhed, to 
ſignalize their courage againſt the enemy? The 
Welſh patiently remained in their fortreſſes till 
they ſaw, the tide flowing in beyond the end 


of the bridge, and thus cutting off the retreat 
of the aſſailants. It was then that they poured 


down from. their mountains. with hideous. out- 


eries; and, with the moſt ungovernable fury. 7 


put the whole body that had got over to the 
ſword... This defeat revived the ſinking ſpirits 
of the Welſh; and it was now univerſally be- 
lieved by that poor ſuperſtitious people, that 


heaven had declared in their favour. A-ſtory 


ran, that it was foretold, in the prophecies of 


Merlin, that Lewellyn was to be the reſtorer 
of Brutus's empire in Britain: a wizzard had 


prognoſticated, that he ſhould ride through the 


ſtreets of London with a crown upon his head. 


Theſe were inducements- ſufficiently firong 


* perſuade this Prince to hazard a deciſive 


battle 


. mily n and to reduce that people to ſugh ag ab- 
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battle againſt the Engliſh... With this view, he 


marched into Radnorſhire; and paſſing the river 


Wey, his troops were ſurpriſed and defeated by 


Edward Mortimer, while he him ſelf was abſent 
from his army, upon a conference with ſome of 


the barons of that country. Upon his return, ſee- 


ing the dreadful ſituation of his affairs, he ran 


_ defperately into the midſt of the enemy, and 
quickly found that death he fo ardently ſought 


for. One of the Engliſh captains recognizing 
his countenance, ſevered his head from his bo- 


dy, and it was ſent to London, where i it was re- 


ceived with extreme demonſtrations. of joy. 
The brutal ſpirit of the times will ſufficiently 
appear from the barbarity of the citizens on this 
occaſion : the head being encircled in, a ſil- 


ver coronet, to fulfil the prediction of the 


wizzard, it was placed by them upon a pillory, 


that the populace might glut their eyes with 


ſuch an agreeable ſpectacle. David, the bro- 
ther of this unfortunate prince, ſoon after 
ſhared the ſame fate; while his followers, 
quite difpirited by the loſs of their beloved 
leader, obeyed but lowly, and fought with 


reluctance. Thus being at laſt totally aban- 
doned, he was obliged to hide himſelf in 


one of the obſcure caverns of the country; 
but his retreat being ſoon after diſcovered, 


he 
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* Was 1 tried, and "condiitified® as 4 
traitor. | His ſentence was executed with the 
moſt vigorous ſeverity ; he was hanged, drawn 
and quartered, only for having bravely defend- 
ed the expiring liberties of his native country, 
and his on hereditary poſſeſſions. With him 
expired the government, and the diſtinction of 
his nation. It was foon after united to the 
kingdom of England, made a principality, 
and given to the eldeſt ſon of the crown. Fo- 
reign conqueſts might add to the glory, but 
this added to the felicity of the kingdom. 
The Welſh were now blended with the con- 
querors; and in the revolution of a few ages, 
all national animoſity was entirely forgotten. 
At the time of the conqueſt, however, the 
Welſh ſubmitted with extreme reluctance; and 
few nations ever bowed to a foreign yoke with 
greater indignation. The bards of the coun- 
try, whoſe employment conſiſted in rehearſing 
the glorious deeds of their anceſtors, were 
particularly obnoxious to the king, who, con- 
ſidering that while they continued to keep the 
ancient flame alive, he muſt expect no peace 
in his new acquiſitions, ordered them to be 
maſſacred, from motives of barbarous policy, 
at that time not uncommon. This ſeverity he 
is faid to have ſoftened by another meaſure, 
equally 
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equally pofitic, and fur leſs eulpable, I or- 
der to flatter their vanity, and amuſe their ſu- 
perſtition, he left his queen to he delivered in 


the caſtle of Cternarvon; and afterwards pre q 
ſelltec the child, whoſe name was Edward? 


to the Welſh lords; as'a native of” their bn 


try, and as their - appointed prince The 


lords received him with acclamations* of Joy 
conſidering him as a maſter, wh would g. 


vern them as a diſtinct people from the Eng. = 


Iſh, there being at that time another heir ap- 
parent to the Engliſh. erown. But the death 
of the eldeſt ſon, Alphonſo, ſoon after made 


young Edward, who had been thus created 
prince of Wales, heir alſo to the Engliſn mo- 


narchy; and ever ſince the government of 
both nations has e to flo im on wn 
divided channel. baonot ads 

This great and . conqueſt being 
atchieved, paved the way for one of ſtill more 
importance, though not attended withcſych! 
permanent conſequences. Alexander IIIp king 


of Scotland, had been killed by à fall from 
his horſe, leaving only Margaret, his grand- 


daughter, heir to the crown, who died ſome 
time after. The death of this princeſs pro- 
duced a moſt ardent diſpᷣute about the ſueceſ- 


. to Sw Scottiſh throne, being en _ 
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no 1 * twelve competitors. That nation - 
being thus divided into as many factions as 
there were pretenders, the guardians of the 
realm would not undertake to decide a diſpute : 
of ſo. much conſequence. The nobility of the 
country were no leſs, divided in their opini - 
ons; and, after long debates, they at laſt unani- 
mouſly agreed to refer the conteſt to the deter · 
mination of the king of England. The claims 
of all the other candidates were reduced to 
three 3 who were the deſcendants of the earl of 
Huntington by three daughters; John Haſtings, 
who claimed in right of his mother, as one 
of the co: heireſſes of the crown; John Baliol, 
who alledged his right, as being deſcended from 
the eldeſt daughter, who was his, grandmother; 
and Robert Bruce, who was the actual ſon of 
the ſecond daughter. In this conteſt, which 
was referred to Edward, he pretended the ut- 
moſt degree of deliberation; and although he 
had long formed his reſolution, yet he ordered 
albenquiries to be made on the ſubject, that 
he might be maſter of the arguments that 
could be advanced on any fide of the queſtion. 
In this reſearch, he ſoon diſcovered that ſome. 
paſſages in old chronicles might be produced 
to favour his on ſecret inclinations; and 
without further delay, inſtead of admitting the 
Vor. I 2 claims 
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clalms of the competitors, he boldly urged 


his on; and, to ſecond his pretenfions, ad- 
vanced with a formidable _ wo che 3 
of the kingdom. eee ERS A 


The Scottiſh dons! were r 


theſe unexpected pretenſions; and though they 
felt the moſt extreme indignation at his proce- 


dure, yet they reſolved to obey his ſummons to 
meet at the caſtle of Norham; a place ſituated 
on the ſouthern banks of the Tweed, where he 
convened the parliament of that country. He 
there produced the proofs of his ſuperiority, 
which he alledged were unqueſtionable, and 


defired their concurrence with his claims; at 


the fame time adviſing them to (uſe delibera- 
tion, and to examine all his allegations with 


impartial juſtice. To a propoſab chat appeate 


could be given; for where all is defective, it 


is not eaſy to ſubmit to the combating a part 


the barons, therefore, continued ſilent; and 


Edward interpreting this for a conſenth ad- 


dreſſed himſelf to the ſeveral competitors 0 
the crown; and, previous to his appbinting 


one of them as his vaſſal, he required their 
acknowlegement of his ſuperiority. He na- 
turally concluded that none of them weuld 
veature co diſoblige che man who was unani- 
A 9 51 — mouſly 
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mou appointed tb be the atbitratot ori pre- 
tenſions. Not was he deceived; he found them 
all equally obſequious on this occaſion, . Ro- 
bert Bruce Was the firft who made the acknow- 
legement, and the reſt quickly followed his 
example. Edward being thus berome the ſu- 


| perior of the kingdom, undertock nent to 


conſider Whichof the candidates was the en | 


to be appointed under hitn; or it may be, a 


they appeared all indifferent to him, which h 
the juſteſt claim. In order to give this . 
beren the appearance of impartiality, an 


hundred commiſſioners were appointed, forty | 


of them being choſen by the candidates who 
were in the intereſts of John Baliol; forty by 
thoſe in the intereſts of Robert Bruce; and 
twenty; who wete choſen by Edward himſelf. 
Having thus fitted matters to his ſatisfaction, he 
Kefrth&edmimiſſioners' to fit at Berwick ; and 
went fouthiard; to free their deliberations 
from alt ſhadow of reſtraint. The ſubje& of 
the diſpute ultimately reſted in this queſtion, 
Whether Baliol, who was deſcended from the 


eldler fiſter, but farther removed by one de- 


free, was to be preferred before Bruce, who 
was Actually the younger ſiſter's ſon? The 
riglits of inheritatice; as at preſent generally prac- 


my over Europe, were even at thattime pretty 


on 3 well 


* 
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him, importing, that Alexander, the late king 
of Scotland, was indebted to N a large ſum, 
which was ſtill unpaid, notwithſtanding all his 
ſollicitations to Baliol, the preſent king, for pay: 
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well aſcertained ; and not bnly the commiſ- 
ſioners, dan me of the, beſt: lawyers. df et "= 
age, univerſally concurred in affirming/Baliol's 


ſuperior; claim. Edward, therefore, pro- 
nounced ſentence i in his favour ; 3 and that gan- 


didate, upon renewing his oath ef feahy to 


England, was put in poſſeſſion, of the Sesottiſh 


kingdom, and all its fortreſſes, Which had 


been eneadr pat into Khoj hands of ie 


of England. Suso 


Baliol being thus jr pod 9 Scortiſh. 


heave? leſs as a king than as a vaſſal, Ed- 
ward's firſt ſtep was ſufficient to convincemthat 


people of his intentions to ſtreteh the prerogas 


tive to the utmoſt. Inſtead of gradually aceuſ- 
toming the Scots to bear the Engliſn yoke, and 


of. ſliding in his new power upon them by ſio 
and imperceptible degrees, he began at nge 
to give them notice of his intentions. A Her- 
chant of Gaſcony had preſented a ꝑetition to 


ment; Edward eagerly embraced this opportu- 
nity of exerciſing his new right, and ſummoned 
the king of Scetland to appear at Weſtminſter, 
t anſwer i in perſon. the merchant complaint. 


Upon 
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| Upon ſubjecks equally-trivial, he ſent ſin diff. 
ferent ſummonſts, at different times, im one 
year; ſo that the poor Scottiſh king ſoon. per- 
ceivedithat he was poſſeſſed of the name only, 


but not the authority of a ſovereign Willing, 
therefore, to ſhake off the yoke of fo trouble- 


ſome à maſter, Baliol revolted, and procured 


the pope's abſolution from his former oaths of 
homage. To ſtrengthen his hands ſtill more, ha 
entered into a ſecret treaty with Philip, king of 

France; which was the commencement of an 


union between theſe two vations, that for ſo 


many ſucceeding ages were fatal to the inte- 
reſts of England. To confirm this alliance, 
the king of Sootland ſtipulated a marriage be- 


tween his eldeſt _ "and: ne herd of Fhi- 
lp: de Valois:' © 


Edward, to which theſe ane were no 
ſecret, endeavoured to ward the threatened 


blow, by being the firſt aggreſſor; and accor- 
dingly ſummoned John to perform the duty of 
a vaſſal, and to ſend him a ſupply of forces a- 
gainſt an invaſion from France, with which 


ſtate ke had for ſome time been at variance. 
He alſo ſummoned him to ſurrender ſome of 
his principal forts, and to appear at a parlia- 
ment which was held at Newcaſtle. None of 
theſe commands, as he well foreſaw, being 


C F com- 
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complied 1 with; he reſolved ta enforce! ohedi; 
| ence by marching a body of thirty thauſand 
foot, and four thouſand horſe, into the heart 
of the kingdam'of Scotland. As the'Btaitiſh 
nation had little reliance on the vigaur, or the 
courage of their king, they had aſſigved um a 
council of twelve noblemen to affift;/or more 
properly ſpeaking, to fuperintend his proceed - 
ings. They raifed an army of forty thou 
| ſand men for the preſent emergency, and 
marched them away ta the frontiety, Which 


Edward was now preparing to attack. But 


ſome of the moſt conſiderable of the Scottiſh 
nobility, among whom were Robert Brice and 
his ſon, endeavoured to ingratiate themſelyes | 
with Edward by an early ſubmifon; which 
| ſerved not a little to intimidate thoſe who ſtill 
| adhered to their king. The progrefs,” there- 
fore, of the Engliſh arms was extremely rapid; 
Berwick was taken by aſfault; Sir William 
Douglas, the governor, made prifoner, and a 
garriſon of ſeven thouſand men put to the 
ſword. Elated by theſe advantages, Edward 
diſpatched the earl Warenne, with ten thou- 
ſand men, to lay ſiege to Dunbar; and the 
Scotch, ſenſible of the importance of that 
Place, advanced with their whole army, under 
| he command of the rn Mar, Buchan, and 


Lene, 2 
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1 to e it. Although the ſuperiori-. : 
ty of numbers was greatly. on their tide, yet. 
courage and diſcipline was entirely on that of 
the Engliſh,,. The conflict was of ſhort conti- 
nuance; the.Scots were ſoon thrown 1 into confu- 
ban, and twenty thouſand of their men were 
lain. upon the field of battle. The caſtle of 
Dunbar, with all 1 its garriſon, ſurrendered the 
day following; and Edward, who was now. 
come up with the main body of his army, led 
them onward into the country to certain con- 
queſt, The caſtles of the greateſt ſtrength and 
importance opened their gates to him almoſt 
- without . reſiſtance, and the whole ſouthern 
part of the country acknowleged the con- 
queror. The northern parts were not ſo caſily 
reducible, being, defended by the inacceſſible 
_., mountains, and intricate foreſts, that deform 
the face of that country, To make himſelf 
3 _ maſter of. this part of the kingdom, Edward re- 
inforced his army with numbers of men levied 
in Ireland and Wales, who, being uſed to this 
kind, of deſultory war, were beſt qualified to 
ſeek, or purſue the latent enemy. But Baliol 
made theſe preparations unneceſſary; he found 
. that a ready ſubmiſſion was more ſafe and eaſy 
than a fierce reſiſtance drawn out among 
ee deſerts, and thoſe ſolitudes, made 
5 1 4 e 5 ; fill 
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fiſt iioteareadfal by famine. HE haſtend, 
therefore folfnike his peace With the Wiktor; 
and expreſſedethe deepeſt repentanec for Rise 
former udfflbyalty. Te ſattafy him ſtill further 


he made à .Glemmn feſignation of the crown mes? 
his Hands? and the whole kingdom ſoom after 
followed his example. Edward thus maſter bf 


the kingdom, Sek every precivtion'ts ſecure 


his da and to'aboliſh theſe diſtinctions; Whielf 


might be apt to keep the natism in its former 
independence. He carefully deſtroyed all fe- 
cords and monuments of antiquity, thar in- 


4 ſpired the people With a ſpitit of national pfide. 


He carried away a ſtone, which the trädſtiens 
of the vulgar pretended to have been Jacob's 


Pillow, on which all their Kings were Rated, 


when they were anointed!” This, the ent 


tfadition had aſſured them, was tlie mark ef 


their government; and wherever it was placed? 


their command was always to "follow?" The 


great ſeal of Baliol was broke; and that Un- 
happy monarch himſelf was caffe as a priſoner 


to London, and committed to cuſtody in the 
Tower. Two years afterwards he was reſtored: 


to his liberty, and baniſhed to France, Where 
he died in a private ſtation, without — 
any further attempts to reinſtate himſelf upon 


the throne; happier perhaps in privacy, than 


if gratified in the purſuits of ambition. 


\ * 
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on) The ceſſation Which was. given to Edward 
by, choſe ſucceſſes, in his infular dominions, 


induced him to turn his ambition to the con- 
tinent where he expected to recover a part of 


thoſe territories that had been uſurped from 
hiscrown, during the imbecillity of his prede- 


cgſſors There had been à rupture, with 
France ſome time before, upon a very trifling 


gecaſion · A Norman and Engliſn ſhip met off 
the coaſt, near Bayonne; and having both oc- 


caſion to draw water from the ſame ſpring, there 
happened a quarrel for the preference. This 


ſcufſſe, in which, aN orman was ſlain, produced 
a complaint to the king of France, who deſi- | 


redothe camplainang to take his own revenge. 


and not bring ſuch matters before bim. This. 
the Normans did; ſhortly after; for ſeizing the, 
crewſ of a ſhip in the channel, they hanged a, 
part of them, together with ſome dogs, in the 
preſence of all their companions. This produ- 7 
ced a retaliation from the Engliſh cinque · ports; 

nimoſity of the merchants on both 


on beingyrought up to fury, the ſea became. 


a ſcene of piracy and murder. No quarter 


was given on either ſide; the mariners were def-. 
_ troyed by thouſands ; and at laſt the affair be - 


came too ſerious for the ſovereighs of either 


fide to continue any longer unconcerned ſpec- 
OTIS 5; Eg * 
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tators. Some ineffectual overtures were made 


0 for an accommodation; but Edward ſeeing 


chat it was likely to come to an open rupture, 


gave orders for having his territory of Guien- 


ne, upon the continent, put into a poſture of 


defence. Nor was he remiſs in mak ing tre- 
ties with ſeveral neighbouring princes, whoſe 


aſſiſtance he purchaſed, though greatly to the 


diminution of his ſcanty revenues. He even 


ſent an army, collected in England from the 


jails, which had been filled with robbers in the 
former reign, and who were now made ſervice- 


Able to the ſtate, Theſe, tho? at firſt ſucceſsful, 
under the command of John de Bretagne, earl 


A. D. 1296. 


of Richmond, were, however, ſoon repulſed 
by the. French army, under the command of 
Charles, brother to the king of France, Let 
it was not eaſy to diſcourage Edward from any 
favourite purſuit. In about three years after, 


he again renewed his attempts upon Guienne, 
and ſent thither an army of ſeven thouſand 


men, under the command of his brother, the 


earl of Lancaſter. That prince gained, at firſt 


quarter unſucceſsful, reſolved to attack France 


ſome advantages over the French at Bour- 
deaux; but he was ſoon after ſeiaed with a diſ- 


temper, of which he died at Bayonne. 
. The king finding his attempts upon that 
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upon another, whefe he hopell chat Kingdom 
:wauld- be mort vulnerable. He formed an 


ing him his daughter Elizabeth in marriage; 


Land alſo wich Guy, earl of Flanders, whoſe aſ- 
ſiſtance he procured, for the ſtipulated ſum of 


ſeventy· five thouſand pounds. From theſe a- 


ſiſtances he entertained hopes of being once 

more able to recover his hereditary dominions; 
and he accordingly ſet himſelf earneſtly about 
providing money for ſuch. an arduous under- 


taking. This was not obtained. without the 
greateſt ſtruggles with his clergy and the 
people; ſo that when he came to take the 


field in Flanders, at the head of an army of 
fifty. thouſand men, the pypper ſeaſon of ac - 


tion was loſt; wherefore the king of France, 
and che were glad to come to an accommo. 

Aation, by which they agreed to ſubmit their 
differences to the arbitration of the pope. By 
his mediation it was agreed between them, that 


Philipꝰ's ſiſter; and that of che prinee of Wales 
wich Iſabella, the French monarch's daughter. 
Philip was prevailed on to reſtore Guienne to 


the Engliſh, He agreed alſo, to abandon the 
3 "wing of Scotland, upon condition that Edward So 


2 | ſhould 


alliance with John, earl of | Holland, by giv- 


theit union ſhould: be cemented with a double 
marriage; that of Edward with Margaret, 


1 
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ſhould) in like manner neglect the earl of Flan- 
ders, Thus, after a very expenſive war, the 
two monarchs were obliged to ſit down juſt 
where they began; and, inſtead of making 
Preparations againſt each other, they reſolved · 
to turn the, weight of e PEP _ their | 
. neighbours. 1274 | 
But though this expedition was h fu | 
leſsly terminated, yet the expences which were. 
requiſite for fitting it out, were not only bur- 
thenſome to the king, but even, in the event, 
threatened to ſhake him on his throne. In or- 
der at firſt to ſet the great machine in move- 
ment, he raiſed conſiderable ſupplies by means 
of his parliament; and that auguſt body was 
then firſt modelled hy him into the form in which 
it continues to this day. As a great part of 
the property of the kingdom was now, hy the 
introduction of commerce, and the improves: 
ment of agriculture, transferred from the ba- 
rons to the lower claſſes of the people, ſo their 
conſent was thought neceſſary for the raifing 
any conſiderable ſupplies. For this reaſon, 
he iſſued writs to the ſheriffs, enjoining them to 
ſend to parliament along with two knights of 
the ſhire, (as in the former reign) two depu- 
ties from each borough within their county ;- 
a theſe provided with ſufficient powers from 
"2 their 


3 W A R D,. 
their. e to grant N i as 


they ſhould think'reaſonable* for the ſafety of 


the ſtate. The charges of theſe deputies were” 
to be borne. . borough which Tent” then 7 
and ſo far were they from conſidering their” 


deputation as an honour, eg e he . 
more diſplealing to any . borough rhan tc be 
thus obliged to ſend a deputy, ok. to any indi- 3 


vidual thas to be thus choſen, ; However, che 


authority of theſe commoners 'enicreaſed” b 


time: Their union gave them weight ; and it 
became cuſtomary among them, in return for" 


the ſupplies which they had granted, to prefer 


petitions to the crown for the redreſs of thoſe 


grievances, under which they ſuppoſed the na- 


tion / to labour. The more the king" 8 neceſſities” 
increafed; the more he found it expedient to 


give them an early redreſs, till from requeſting,” 


the commons ptoceeded to requiring ; and, 
having all the property of the nation, they by 
degters began to be poſſeſſed of the power. 


Such was the eonſtitution of that parliament, 55 
tos which Edward applied for aſſiſtance againſt 


France. He obtained from the Virdis and 
knights, a grant of the twelfth of their move- 
ables, from the boroughs an eighth; and 
from the clergy he reſplyed to exact a fifth: 
* 18 NE und an unexpected rehiſt- | 
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ace: This body of men, Who had already | 
felt the weight of his neceſſities, reſolved to as 
 vall theniſclves of any pretext rather than thus 

fubmit to ſuck an heavy and diſproportioneck 
impoſition. The pope had ſome time before 
iſſued a bull, prohibiting the clergy from pay- 
ing taxes to any temporal prince, without per- 
miſſion from the ſee of Rome; and thoſe of 
England now pleaded conſcience,” in refuſing 
to comply with the king's demand. They al- 
ledged, that they owed: obedience* to two 
ſovereigns, a ſpiritual and a temporal; but 
that their eternal happineſs bound them to 
obey one, while only their worldly ſafety led 
them to acknowledge the commands of the 
other. Edward was ſomewhat: mortified at 
their refuſal, but employed their own argu- 
ments with great force againſt. them. He, re. 
fuſed them his tebporal protection, ordered 
his judges to receive no cauſe bronght before. 
them by the clergy, but to hear and decide all 
cauſes, in which they were defendants; to do 
every man juſtice againſt them; and to deny 

them juſtice even under the greateſt injury. 
In this outlawed ſituation, they ſuffered. 
cvimberiely hardſhips from every ruffian, while 
the king's officers remained unconcerned fpec- 
tators of the- ravages committed upon them, : 
without incurring the hatred of oppreſſive 

| | Ep | or 
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or vindictive eruelty. | Whkliever * "OY 
ventured from home, they were diſmounted 
from their horſes, and robbed of their cloaths ; 
the primare himſelf was attacked on the high-. 


Way, and ſtripped of all his equipage and furs 


nitute. Theſe ſeverities, at length, prevailed | 


. and the clergy agreed to lay the ſums they were 
taxed in fore church appointed them,” which 
were to be taken away by the king's officers. 


Thus at once they obeyed the King, without 5 


incurring the cenſures of the pope. But 
though theſe ſums were very great, yet they 
were by no means adequate to the wants of 
the ſtate. New taxes were, therefore, arbitrarily. 
impoſed. Edward laid a duty of forty ſhillings 
a ſack upon woot ; he required the ſheriffs of 
each county to apply him with two tliouſand 
_ of wheat, and as many of oats; with 
'cotifideting the manner they were to be 
6btaitied.” Theſe he levied by way of loans, 
ptofiifing to pay an equivalent, whenever the 
exigencies of the fate were leſs preſſing. Such 
various modes of oppreſſion were not ſuffered 
without murmuring. The clergy were already 
_ difgaſted to à man; the people complained' at 
thoſe extortions they could not reſiſt; while 
, many of the more powerful batons,” jealous of 


their” own a as well as of national 
1 liberty, 


nn 
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nlubery, Save, oquntenance to che general dis- 


| content. ſo WS WAR 1 * 44 att i 4 160 1 
The firſt ſymptoms of this, ſpirit, of reſiſt 
ance, appeared, upon theking's.ordering Hum» 
phry Bohun, the conſtable; and Roger Bignd, - 5 
the. mareſchal of England, to take the com- 
mand, of an army that he propoſed 10 end 
oyer into Gaſcony, While he himſelf bh | 
to,make. a, diverſion on the ſide of Flanders, 
But theſe two. powerful noblemen refuſed to 
obey his orders, alledging, that they were 
obliged, by their offices to attend him only in 
the. wars, and not to conduct his armies. A 
I viglent altercation. enſued, „The king, addteſ- 
ſing himſelf to the conſtable, cried out, & Sir 
earl, by God, you ſhall either go or he hanged. 
IT which the haughty baron Bling» * Sie 
ES by God, I will neither, go, nor be hang: 
This oppoſition quite 1 1 bie 
— for the conqueſt of Suienneme He 
found he had driven prerogative a little too fang 
and with that preſence of mind. Which always 
brought him back, when he had the leaſt gone 
beyond the line of diſcretion, he deſired to be 
reconciled to his barons, to the church, _ 
to his people. He therefore. pleaded the aurr 
gent neceſſities of the crown; and prowiſed, 
| ungg Hi return from Flanders, whither he was 


ten 
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ject edmpenſanon for the lofes'whith' they had 
ſoſtaidèd Theſe profeſſions ſerved pretty w 
to ray che Rihdling giſcontems of th en, 
dufiig His abſence abroad, except that the en- 
ſuing parliament only the two noblemen, at. 
tended by à great body of cavalry and infantry, 
toole Poflsdhibn of the city gates, and obliged 
the King's eouneil to ſign the Magna Charta, 


and to add a clauſe, to ſecure the nation for ever 


aguinſt all ĩmpoſitions and taxes, without the eon. 
ſefie of parliament. Phis the council readily a- 
greed to ſign; and the king himſelf, when it was 
ſent overto him in Flanders, after ſome heſitation, 
thõùght proper to do the ſame. Theſe TY 
ſidhis he agiiti|confirriſed \ upon his return; and 


thaußzh ir is probable he was averſe to granting 
them, yet he was at laſt brought to give a ple. f 


naryiconſent to all the articles that were de- 
mahded of him. Thus, after the conteſt of 
an ige, tlie Magna Charta was finally eſtab-⸗ 
liſhed; nor was it the leaſt circumſtance in its 
_ favour; har its confirmation was procure” 
from one of the greateſt and boldeſt princes | 
that ever ſwayed! the Engliſh ſceptre. 
But though the confirmation of this charter 
was obtained without much violence, yet it is 
vol. 1 D pro- 


Fprievances, to reſtore 
the execution of the laws, and to make his - 
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-probable, that the diſturbance. given by $cor- 
Auaad about the ſame time, might have haſt - 
AD. 1297, ened its final execution. That Gercei.nation, 
which had been eonquered ſome; time before 
with ſo much eaſe, {till diſcoværed a ſpixit of 
Independence, that no ſeverity could reſtrain, 
nor defeats ſubdue. The carl Warrenne had 
been left juſticiary in that kingdom; and his 
prudence and moderation were equal to his va- 
lour. He therefore protected the people with 
his juſtice, as be had ſubdued them by, bis 
arms: but being obliged, by the bad ſtate of 
his health, to leave that kingdom, he left, the 
adminiſtration in the hands of two very Im- 
Proper. miniſters; the one, whoſe. name Mas 
Ormeſby, was rigorous and cruel. the other, 
called Creflingham, was avaricious and mean. 
Under ſuch an adminiſtration little Rabjlicy 
could be expected; and their injuſtice ſoon 
drove this diſtreſſed people into open rebellion. 
A few of thoſe who had fled into the moſt i in- 
acceſſible mountains from the arms. of Ed- 
ward. took this opportunity to pour. down, 
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William Wallace, "4 celebrated . in Scartiſh 
| ſtory, the younger ſon of a gentleman, who 
lived in the weſtern part of the kingdom. 
He was a man of a Sigantic ſtature, in- 
Fredible 


UA 22 A e 
eredible ſtrength / and amazing zinttepitlity; 
- cageny deſiraus of independence, and poſſeſſ- 


ed vith the moſt difintereſted ſpiritiaf patriot- 


| im. To this man had reſorted all thoſe; who 
pete pbnoxious to the Engliſm government; 
the proud, the bold, the criminal, and the 
"ambitious; "Theſe, bred among dangers and 
hardſhips themſelves, could hot forbear admir- 
log in cheir leader a degree of patience, un- 
der fatigue and famine, which they ſuppoſed 


| | beyond. the power of human nature to endure; 
- he ſoon, therefore, became the principal ob- 
ject of their affeftion. and their eſteem. His 


"firſt exploits were confined to petty ravages, 
and occaſional attacks upon the Engliſh. As 
his forces encreaſed, his efforts became more 


formidable; z every day brought accounts f 


his great actions; his party was joined firſt by 
0 the Jefperate, and then by the enterprizing; 
at laſt, all who loved their country came 
to take ſhelter under his protection. Thus 
reinforced, he formed a plan of ſurprizing Or- 
meſby, the unworthy Engliſh miniſter, who 
teſided at Scone; but though this tyrant eſcaped 


the meditated i irruption, yet his effects ſerved 


to recompenſe the inſurgents. From this time, 
the Scots began to grow too powerful for the 
| tis Engliſh 
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Engliſh-that were appointed to govern. them: 
many of their principal barons joined the in- 
fyrgents ; Sir William Douglas was among the 

| foremoſt openly to avow his attachment; 
while Robert Bruce more ſecretly favoured i 
and promoted the cauſe. To oppoſe this un- 
expected inſurrection, the ear] Warrenne cole. 
lected an army of forty thouſand men in the 
north of England, and prepared to attack the | 
Scots, who had by this time croſſed the bor- 
ders, and had begun to ravage the country. 
He ſuddenly entered Annandale, and came up 
with the enemy at Irvine, where he ſurprized 
their forces, who, being inferior in number, 
capitulated, and promiſed to giye hoſtages for 
their future fidelity. Moſt of the nobility re- 
newed their oaths, and joined the Engliſh army 
with reluctance, waiting a more favourable oc-: 

caſion for vindicating their freedom. Wallace 
alone diſdained ſubmiſſion; but, with his faith 
ful followers, marched northwards, with a full 
intention to protract the hour of ſlavery as 
long as he could. In the mean time, the earl 
of Warrenne advanced in the purſuit, and 
overtook him, where he was adyantageoufly 
poſted, in the neighbourhood of Stirling, on 
oy other hide of the river Forth, The earl 

| Pere 
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| perceiving the favourable ground hechabtho# = 
ſen, was for declining the engagement; but 
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being preſſed by Creſfingham; a pioud man, N 
whoſe Private revenge operated ovet his judg⸗ 0 


ment, the old earl was at laſt obliged to com- 


ply; and he paſſed over a part of his army to- 
eginthe attack. Wallace allowing ſuch num- 


bers of the Engliſn to get over as he thought 


himſelf © ſuperior” to, boldly advanced upon 
them before they were completely formed, and 


put them entirely to the rout.” Part of them 
were purſued into the tiver that lay in the rear, 
andthe reſt were cut to pieces. Among the ſlain 


was Oteſſingham himſelf, whoſe memory was | 


ſo Extremely odious to the Scotch, that they 


Ackd\his dead body, and made ſaddles of his 


ſkin'® Warrenne retired with the remains of 
his army to Berwiek, while his purſuers took 
ſueh eaftles, as were but ill provided for a 


ſiege? | Wallace returned into Scotland, after 


having thus, for à time, ſaved his country, 
laden with an immenſe plunder, with which he 
for à While diſpelled the proſpect of TEN 

that ſeemed'to threaten the nation. 
Edward, who had been over in Flanders, 
while theſe misfortunes happened in England, 
haftened back with impatience” to reſtore his 
: D 3 autho- 
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authority, and ſecure his former conqueſts. 
As the diſcontents of the people. were not as 

yet entirely appeaſed, he took every popular 
meaſure that he thought would give them ſatis- 
faction. He reſtored to the citizens of London 


a power of electing their own magiſtrates, f 


which they had been deprived in the latter 
part of his father's reign. He ordered ſtrict 
enquiries to he made concerning the quantity 
of corn, which he had arbitrarily ſeized for 
the uſe of his armies, as if he intended to pay 
the value to the owners. Thus Having: ap- 


Peaſed, if not ſatisfied, all complaints, he le- 


vied the whole force of his dominions „ and | 
at the head of an hundred thouſand; men, 


he directed his march to the. North, fully 


reſolved. to take vengeance. upon the Sers 
for their late defeEtion. _  . 

It may eaſily be ſuppoſed, that he Scots, 
even if united, were but ill able to reſiſt ſuck 
an army, commanded by ſuch a king; but 


their on mutual diſſenſions ſerved to render 


them ſtill more unequal to the conteſt, and to 
prepare Edward's way to an eaſy triumph. The 
Scotch were headed by three commanders, 
who each claimed an equal ſhare of authority; 

theſe were the ſteward of Scotland, Cum- 


* 
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Fit br Eadehöck, aft Wem Wiler, 


he offered" to give vp his" command, But 


Whofe party refuled to follow atly UNE Kaak. 


The ebe army was poſted at Falkirk, ad 


there propoſed to abide the aſſault of the Eng⸗ 

nm. They were drawn up in thtee ſeparate 
""Ffviſions, each forming à complete body "of 
*. ketneri, and the intervals filled up with 
9 


archers” Their horſe were placed in the rear, 
and their front was ſecured with paliſadoes. 


Edward, tho'he ſaw that the advantage of ſitu- 


ation was againſt him, little regarded ſuch a ſu- 
perlority, confident of his {kill and his numbers; 
"Wherefore, dividing his forces alſo into three 
bodies, he led them to the attack. Juſt as he 
N AAvaneed at the head of his troops, the Scotch 
ſet up ſuch a ſhout, that the horſe, upon 

| which the king rode, took fright, threw 
and afterwards kicked him on the ribs, as 
be lay on the ground; but the intrepid mo- 


narch, though ſorely bruiſed with his fall, 


dhe mounted again with his uſual alacrity, 
8 and ordered the Welſh troops to begin the at- 
tack. Theſe made but a feeble reſiſtance a- 
; gainſt the Scotch, who fought with. determined 
valour; but Edward ſrelng them begin to de- 


line, he advanced in perſon at the head of 


f another batallion ; and having pulled up the 
ER D 4 pali- 
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Paliſadoes, charged the enemy with fuchoan | 
impetuolity, thatthey were no longer able to 
reſiſt; In this diſtreſs. Wallace did all that 
lay qin the power of man to ſuſtain and avett 
the, ſhock; hut the diviſion commanded by 
Cummin quitting the field, both the diviſions 
af the lord ſteward, as well as that of Wal- 
lace, lay expoſed to the Engliſh archers, who 
at that time began to excel thoſe of all other 
nations. Wallace, for a while, maintained an 
_ . unequal conteſt with his pikemen but finding 
himſelf in danger of being ſyrcounded, he was 
at laſt obliged to give way, and ſlowly to dry. 
off the poor remnant. of his troops behind the 
river Carron. Such was the famous battle of 
Falkirk, in which Edward :gained a complete 
victory, 3 twelve thouſand of the Scotch, 
or, as ſome will have it, fifty thouſand, dead 
upon the field of battle, While the Engliſh: 
had not an hundred, lain, 8 3570 bamiot 
A blow ſo dreadful, had not as yet entirely o 
cruſhed the ſpirit of the Scotch nation; and 
after a ſhort interval, they began to breathe | 


A. D. 1299. from their calamities, Wallace, who had gain- 


ed all their regards by his valour, ſhewed © \ 
he ſtill merited them more by his declining 
the rewards - of ambition. Perceiving how 
much he Was envied by the nobility, and 
knowing 
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knowing how prejudicial tbat envyo would 
prove to the intereſts of his cbuntfyg he ire: . 
fignedithe regency: of the kingdom, and humi- 
bled himſelf t6 a private ſtation: He propef- 
ed Cummin as the propereſt perſon [ro Tipply 
his ro; and that nobleman endeavoured o 
ſhew himſelf worthy of chis pre eminence. He 
ſoon began to annoy the enemy; and not con 
tent with a defenſive war, he made Venen 
into the Southern counties of the kingdom, 


C 


> 1 , 
_ | 


[ 


which Edward had imagined wholly ſubdued. 4. p. KY 


They attacked an army of the Engliſh lying 

at Roſlin, near Edinburgh, and gained a com- 

plete victory. The tenown of the Scottiſh” 

arms ſoon began to ſpread diſmay, among the 

Engliſn Sarriſons left in that kingdom; and 

they evacuated all tlie fortreſſes, of which they | 

had for ſome time been put in poſſeſſion. Thus | 

once mote the raſk of conqueſt was to be per- 

formed over again; and in proportion to their 

loſſes, NE. N07 ſeemed to 105 freſh ob- 
ſtibacy. | 

But it was not 995 for any circumſtances of 

bad fortune to repreſs the enterprizing ſpirit 

of the king. He aſſembled a great fleet and 4. D. $504. 
army; and, entering the frontiers of Scotland, 

appeared. with a force which the enemy could 

not think of 9 0 in the open field. e 

8 
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15 furniſhed” the. land army, with all necelfaty 


cee while theſe marched 8 5 long, 
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STINT Edward 107 the err of two. ears; 
but he ſeemed, by the ſeverity of his conduct, 
to make the natives pay dear for the trouble to 
b which they had p pur him. He abrogated all 
the Scottiſh laws a0 cuſtoms; ke endeavour- 
ed to ſubſtitute thoſe ok England th In "heir 
| Place; he entirely razed or deſtroyed” all 
their monuments of antiquity ; and endea- 
voured to blot out even the memory of their 
former independence and freedom. Therefetin- 
ed to remain only one obſtacle to the final 
deſtruction of the Scottiſh monarchy, and that 
was William Wallace, who ſtill continued rer 
fractory; and wandering with a few forces 
from mountain to mountain, ſtill preſerved his 
native independence and uſual good fortune. 
But even their feeble hopes from him were ſoon 
diſappointed; he was betrayed into the King's 
f bands by Sir John Monteith, his friend, 
whom he had made acquainted with the place 
of his concealment, being ſurprized by him 
as he lay aſleep in the neighbourhood of Glaſ- 
gow. 


0 E * * 4 4 * 9 1 Ak 
as. The king, willing to Anke the Scotgh 


with an example of ſeverity, ordered him to 5 


be conducted in chains to London, whither 
: he was carried amidſt infinite crowds of ſpec- 


 tators, who. flocked to ſee a man that had of- 
ten filled the whole country with conſterna - 


tion. On the day after his arrival. he was. 


brought to his trial, as a traitor, at Weſtmin 


ſter-Hall, where he was placed upon an high 


chair, and cromned with laurel in deriſion. Be- 
ing accuſed. of various imputed; crimes, he 
pleaded. not guilty, and refuſed; to own the, 
Juriſciction of the court, affirming, that it was 
: _ equally unjuſt and abſurd to charge him with 


. treaſon againſt a prince whoſe: title, he had 


never acknowledged; and as he was born un- 
der the laws of another country, it was cruel 
to try him by thoſe to which he was a ſtranger. 
| The judges diſregarded his defence; for con- 
._ idering. Edward as the immediate ſovereign of 
Scotland, they found him guilty of high-treaſoh, 


and condemned. him to be hanged, drawn, and 


quartered, the uſual puniſhment for ſuch of- 
fences. This ſentenge was executed with the 


moſt rigorous punctuality; and his head and 
quarters were expoſed in the chief cities of 
England. Such was the wretched end of a 
brave man, who had through a courſe of many 

years, 


** 
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years, th ſignal perſeverance” and conduct, 


defended nis native arr; by art an b unjuſt 
invader, 51 


Robert ANY was. PE thoſe" on FEY 
tke cruel fate of W allace had made the deet peſt | 


| impreſſion: | This nobleman, whom we lter 


already ſeen as competitor for the crown, and 
whoſe claims, though ſet aſide by Edward, 


were: {till ſecretly purſued, was now a&vally * 


in the Engliſh army. He never was ſincerely 
attached to the Engliſh monarch, whom he 
was in ſome meaſure compelled to follow; and 
an interview with Wallace, ſometime before 
that champion was taken, confirmed him i in his 
reſolution to ſet his country free. But as he 
was now grown old and infirm, he was oblit ged 
to give up the flattering ambition of being oh 
deliverer of his people, and to leave it in PP 
charge to his ſon, -whoſe name was Robert 
Bruce alſo, and who conceived the project 


with ardour. This young nobleman was brave,” 5 


active, and prudent; and a favourable con- 
juncture of circumſtances ſeemed to conſpire 
with his aims. John Baliol, whom Edward 
had dethroned, and baniſhed into France, had 


lately died in that country; his eldeſt ſon conti- 


nued a captive in the ſame place; there was none 
to Aten pretenſions, except Cummin, who 
| d Was 
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was 5 regent of the kingdom; and he alſo vis 
ſoon after brought over to ſecond his intereſts. 
He, therefore, reſolved upon freeing his coun: . 
try from the Engliſh yoke; and alchough he 
attended the court of Edward, yet. he began 
to make ſecret preparations for his intended 
revolt. Edward, who had been informed not 
only of his intentions, but of his actual en- 
gagements, contented himſelf with ſetting ſpies | 
round him to watch his conduct, and ordered 
all his motions to be ſtrictly guarded. Bruce 
was, ſtill buſily employed in his endeavours, | 
unconſcious. of being ſuſpected, or even of. G 
haying guardians ſet upon his conduct; but he 
was taught to underſtand his danger, by a pre- © 
ſent ſent him, by a young nobleman of his AC- 
quaintance of a pair of gilt ſpurs, and a purſe 
of gold. This he conſidered as a warning to 
make. his: eſcape, which he did, by ordering. 

his horſes to be ſhod with their ſnoes turned 
backwards, to prevent his being tracked i in che | 
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ſow, which had then fallen: 


His diſpatch was conſidered then 2 as very. A. B. 1306 


great; having travelled from London to 
Loachmaban, which is near four hundred miles, 
in ſeven days. Cummin, who had in the be- 
ginning concurred i in his ſchemes, was private- 
i KRpWn to have communicated the whole to 


: Edward; 
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| fries; þ went thither, and meeting him jr in the 


: 


gerda or dla. 
Edward; and Þ Bruce was fecgled, jn in che 678 


AA 


Place, 10 take vengeance wpon him for his 
. Hearing that he Was then at Dum- 


cloiſters of a monaſtery belonging to the. ( 5 
Friars, reproached him, in ſevere terms, ith 4 
his treachery ; and drawing his ſword, inſtantly 


Plunged it in his breaſt. Sir Thomas Kirk- | 
Patrick, one of Bruce 8 friends, aſking him ſoon 


after if the traitor was ſlain, and Bruce anſwe- 
ring that he believed fo, « what, replied the 
other, only belief; 1 will ſecure himz? and 
and going back to where Cummin was receiv- 


ing abſolution at the altar, he ſtabbed him to 
the heart. It is a diſagreeable reflexion, that 
actions begun i in this manner ſhould, : never 
theleſs, terminate in ſucceſs, neon 


Bruce had by this action not only n 


himſelf che object of Edward's reſentment, 
but involved all his party in the ſame g guilt. 


They had now no reſource left, but to 105 


firm, by deſperate valour, what they had 
gun in cruelty; and they ſoon expelled fuch 
of the Engliſh forces, as bad fixed themſelves 


in the kingdom. Bruce was ſolemnly crowned 


king, by 4 — biſhop of St. Andrew's, in the 
abbey of Scone; and numbers flocked to 
his ed. wet to Tonbirm his preten- 


2 lions. 


n A, Den 


N Hons... Thos, after t twice conguerirg the King . 
| "dom, and as often pardoning the deſinquents ; 
A alter having ſpread lis vigories. 1 in every quar- 
0 ter of the country, and receiying the moſt hum- 

| ble ſubmiſſions, the old King ſaw,” that his 
whole work was to begin afreſh; and that no- 
thing! butthe final deſtruction of the inhabitants 
could give him aſſurance of tranqullity. But 


no difficulties could repreſs the arduous ſpirit of 


this monarch, who, tho” now verging towards 


his decline, yet reſolved to ſtrike 2 parting blow, 


and to wake the Scotch once more tremble at 
bis appearance. He vowed revenge againſt the 


whole nation; and ayerred, that nothing but 


V3. 


. 808 them to the completeſt bondage could 
145 17 his reſentment. He ſummoned his pre- 
ates, nobility, and all who held by knights 
ſervice, to meet him at Carliſle, which was ap- 
Pointed, a8 the general rendezvous ; and, i in the 
mean time, he detached a body of forces before 
him into Scotland, under the command of 
Her de Valence, who began the threatened 
inffiction by a terrible victory over Bruce, near 


Methuen, in Perthſhire. That warlike com- 


V 155 


mander fought with great obſtinacy; he was 
thrice diſmounted from his horſe in the action, 


and, as often recovered : but at laſt he was 


en to Ops, and take welter, with a few 
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followers, 
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were ſhut up in wooden cages, and hung over 
the battlements of a fortreſs, and his two bro- 
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dolore, in the Weſtern Illes. The earl of 
© Athole, Sir Simon. F raſer, and Sir Chriſtopher ; 
"Seton, who had been taken priſoners, vere, 
executed as traitors on the pot. Immedi- 
ately after this dreadful blow, the reſentful 
king himſelf appeared i in perſon, entering Scot- 
land with his army divided into two parts, and 1 
expecting to find, in the oppoſition of the peo 
1 a pretext for puniſhing them. But this 
drave prince, who, was never cruel but from | 
' motives of policy, could not ſtrike the poor 
"ſubmitting natives, who made no reſiſtance. 
His anger was diſappointed in their bumilia- | 


tions; and he was aſhamed to extirpate thoſe, 


WhO only oppoſed patience to his indignation. 


It was chiefly upon the nobles of the country 
that the wei ght of his reſentment fell. The 
ſiſter of Bruce, and the. counteſs of Buchan, 
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thers fell by the hands of the executioner. 
The obſtinacy of this commander ſerved to in- 


flame the king's reſentment. He ſtill conti. 
nued to excite freſh commotions in the High- 

lands; and, though often overcome, per- 
ſiſted in a ſeemingly fruitleſs oppoſition. 'Ed- 
ward therefore, at laſt, reſolved to give no 
ene and at the head of a great army s 
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f the A = terrible vengeance, » w bile 
| neither their valour,. nor. their mountains, Mert 


found 1 to grant them any permanent ptotection. 


E Bur Edwards death put an end to their appre- 


henfions,, and effeQually. reſcued their, country . 


| from total ſubjection. He ſickened, and died Et 
at Catlille, of a dylenteryz 3 enjoining his Jon, - 25 


with bis laſt breath, to proſecute the enterprize; 
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and Never, te to debit, till he had finally ſubdued. 
4 kagge om. He, expired, in the fixty-ninth 


| FOOLS I ter having. added more. tothe ſolid 


‚ 7 + went | efore, ©.or.. ſince, ſucceeded... him; . 


e Was 2 Promoter r of the happineſ of the. 
| people, by and, ſeldom. attempted. exerting. any 


ifitere 8 'of 125 "kingdom, than, any. of hoſe. 


arbitrary, Kretch of power, but with a proſpect 


of encreafing the welfare of his ſubjects. He was 
of 4 very majeſtic appearance, tall in ſtature, 
: of regular features, with keen piercing black 
eyes, and an aſpect that commanded reverenco 
and eſteem. His eqnſtitution was robuſt; his 
ſtrength and — W and his 

5 . 7": 35,0." 
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bt agen and the thirty- fifth of his 
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July 7. 
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| ſhape agreeable except from tlie extroine length 
and fmallneſs of his legs, from whence he had 


the appellation of Longſhanks. He ſeemed 


to have united all thoſe advantages which, in 


that age, might be conſidered as true — — 


He gained renown- by his piety in the Holy 


Land; he fixed the limits of juſtice at home 


he confirmed the rights of the people; he was 
the moſt expert at martial exerciſes of any man in 
the kingdom; and was allowed to be a conque- 


for, by his ſucceſs over the kingdom of Scotland. 

Succeeding times have, with great juſtice, queſ- 
tioned the merit of ſome of theſe claims; ʒ but 
none can deny him comparative excellence, if 


they look upon thoſe princes, who either 


went before, or have ſucceeded. Edward, by 
his firſt wife, Eleanor of Caſtile, had four ſans, 
and eleven daughters; of the laſt, moſt died 
young; of the former, Edward the ſecond. 


alone, his heir and ſueceſſor, ſurvived him. 


If we turn to the ſtate of the people du-— 
ring his adminiſtration, we ſhall find, that 


England acquired not only great power, 


but great happineſs, under his protection. 


The barons, who might, during this period, 


be conſidered as a junto of petty tyrants, ready 


to cry out for liberty, which they alone were 
to ſhare, were ** under; and their com- 


binations 
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— were bur feeble ed in * 
The manarch wis in ſome: mpaſurs'%s fol 
heugh he was prudent enough not ts Sf 
power, He was ſevere; indeed; and ſonie Bev; 
tax this ſeverity asa ſtain upon his mer iy; 
let it de remembered; that he was the firſt” w 
began 86 diſtribute mdift füminate Juſtice; Be. 
fore his time, che people who roſe in inſurfec- 
tions were puniſned in the moſt cruef man- 
ner by the Word or the gibbet; while; at the 
fame: det he nobility, who: were really guilty; \ 
rreated-wich a degtee of lenity; which” 
enn » to N teten But- 
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retiyi/ was the gong of 5 power, which the peo- 
ple began to aſſume during this period. The 
king conſidered the clergy and barons in ſome 
meeaſure as rivals; and to weaken their force, 
he never attempted to control the flow, but 
certain, advances made by the people, which, 
in time, entirely deſtroyed the power of the 
one, and divided the authority of the other. 
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= EDWARD II. ſurnamed of  Carnnanvon;” 
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HE pleaſure which the people ge generally 
| feel at the acceſſion of a new prince, e effaces 

their ſorrow for the deceaſed ; the faults of the 
5 one are known and hated, while the other, 
from novelty, receives imputed merit. Much, 
1 therefore, was expected from the young prince, 
and all orders haſtened to take the oath of al- 
Iegiance to him, He was now in the twenty- 
| Os ö third 
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hit Fe year * of his age, "of ag agreeable. * : 


of x mud harmleſs diſpoſition, and apparently 
addifted 1 to few vices. But he ſoon gave fymp- 
toms of bis unfitneſs to ſucceed ſo great a 
monarch As his father; he was rather fond of 
the enjoyment of his power, . than of ſecuring it; 
and, lulled by the flattery of his courtiers, he 
thought he had done enough for glory, when 


he had accepted the crown. Inſtead, there- i 


fore, of proſecuting the war againſt Scotland. 


according to the. injunctions. he had received * 
from his dying father, he took no ſteps 


to check the progreſs of Bruce ; his. march 
into that country being rather 4 proceſ- 
ſion of pageantry, than, a warlike expedition. 
Bruce, no longer dreading a great conqueror 
in the field, boldly iſſued from his retreats, 
and even obtained a conſiderable advan- 


tage over Aymer de Valence, who com- 
manded the Engliſh forces. Young. Edward | 


looked tamely on; and, inſtead. of repreſſing 


the enemy, endeavoured to come to an accom- 


modation, The Engliſh barons, who. had been 


: kept under during the preceding, reign, now | 


ſaw that the ſcepter was fallen i into ſuch. feeble. 
hands, that they might re-afſert thei former. 
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: To confirm the inauſpicious conjectures that 
Were already formed of this teign, Edward re- 


called one of his favourites, ; who was baniſhed 
during his farher's reign, being accuſed of cor- 


rupting the prince's morals. The name of 


this much · loved youth was Piers Gaveſtone, 


; the ſan: of a Gaſcon knight, who had been 


employed in the ſervice of the late king, This 


young man ſoon infinuated himſelf into the 


affections of the prince; and, in fact, was 


adorned with every accowpliſhment of perſon 
and mind, that were capable of creating af- 


fection: but he was utterly deſtitute of thoſe 


| qualities of heart and underſtanding that ſerve 


to procure eſteem. He was beautiful, witty, 


brave, and active; but then he was vicious, 


effeminate, - debauched, and trifting. Theſe 


were qualities entirely adapted to the taſte 
of the young monarch, and ſuch as he could 
not think of Rving without. He there- 


fore took Giveſtone into his particular inti- 
macy, and ſeemed to think no rewards. equal 


to his deſerts, Even before his arrival at court 
from exile; he endowet!' him with the whole 
earldom of Cornwal, which had lately fallen 


to the crown. He married him ſoon after to 


his on niece, and granted him a ſum of two 
and thirty thouſand: pounds, which the late 


king 
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being had reſerved for the maintenance. uf one 
hundred and forty knights, who had S140 
ben to carry his heart to Jeruſalem, | 
Theſe accumulated favours did hot Fail to 
excite the jealoufy and indignation of the. ba- 
rons ; and Gaveſtone was no way folicitous to 
ſoften their reſentment. Intoxicated with his 
power, he became haughty abd overbeating. 
He treated the Engliſh nobility, from hom it 


is pibbable he received marks of contempt. 


Vik ſcorn and deriſion. Whenever there was 
to be a diſplay of pomp or magnificence, 
Gaveſtone was ſure to eclipſe all others; and 
he not only mortified his eee 
ſplendour, but his by ſuperior inſolence. 
The barons were ſoon after ſtill more pa 

volled to ſee this preſumptuous favourite ap- 

pbinted guardian of the realm, doring a 
een. the king was obliged to make to Pa- 
ris, to eſpouſe the princeſs Iſabella; ro whom 
mY had been long fince betrothed. They were 
not remiſs, therefore; upon the arrival of this 
_ ptineeſs, who was imperious and intriguing, 
to make her of their party, and to direct her 
animoſity againſt Gaveſtone, which, to do him 

juſtice, he took little care to avoid. A con 
| ſpiracy was foon formed' againſt him, at the 

bead d'of which queen Habella, and the carl bf 
oe En * ; Lan- 
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Eancaſter; a nobleman of great power; were | 
| aſſociated; i They bound-themſelves- diba 
expel Gaveſtone ;; and began to thro off 
all reverence: for the royal authority, wlüch 
they ſaw! wholly. in the poſſeſfion of this over- 
grown favourite. At length, the king found 
himſelf obliged to ſubmit to their united cla - 
mour; and he ſent Gaveſtone out of the king= 
dom, by appointing him lord - lieutenant of 
Ireland. But this compliance was of ſhort 
duration; the weak monarch, long habituated 

to his favourite, could not live without him ; 
and having obtained a diſpenſation from the 
pope for his breach of faith, he once more re · 
called Gaveſtone, and even went down to 
Cheſter to receive him on his firſt landing 
from Ireland. A parliament was ſoon aſter 
aſſembled, where the king had influence ſuf. 
ficient to have his late conduct approved; 
and this ſerved only to encreaſe his ridicu- 
lous affection, and to render Gaveſtone ſtill 
more odious. This infatuated ereature him- 
ſelf forgetting his paſt misfortunes, and un- 
mindful of future danger, reſumed his former 
oſtentation and inſolence, and made himſelf 
uy day ſome new enemy 
It was eaſy to perceive, that a antwhination 
5 the nobles, while the queen ſecretly aſſiſted 
their 


* 
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Ae desen would be too ee 8 
the efforts of a weak king, aud a vin favourite. 
They were roſolved upon the fallof Gaveſtone, 
even though that of Edward himſelf ſhould be 
inxolyed in the ſame ruin. They ſoon; there 
IH fare, aſſembled, in a tumultuary parliament, 
contrary to the king's expreſs command, attend · 
ed with a numerous retinue of armed follow 
ers; and began their firſt uſurpations, by 
giving laws to the king. They compelled 
him to ſign a commiſſion, by which the whole 
authority of government was to be delegated 
to twelve perſons, to be choſen by themſelves. 
Theſe were to have the government of the king- 
hold. They were to enact ordinances for the 
good of the ſtate, and the honour of the king, 
their commiſſion was to continue for ſix months. 
and then they were to lay down their autho- 
rity. Many of their ordinances were accord- 
ingly put in force, and ſome of them appear- 
ed for the advantage of the nation; ſuch as the 31 
requiring that the ſheriffs ſnoùld be men of pro- 
pertys che prohibiting the adulteration of the 
coin; the excluding foreigners from farming the 
revenues; and the revoking all the late exorbi- 
tant grants of the crown. All theſe the king, 
vho ſaw himſelf pa as of his power, | 
. Ne could 3 


learned that Gaveſtone was to be baniſhed for 
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- coutdivery patiently ſubmit to; bot when he 


cver from his dominions, he no longer Tas - 
- maſter of his temper; but removing to York, 
where he was at a ſmall diſtance from the im- 


medliate terror of. the cenfederated power, he 
whither the barons had baniſhed him; and de- 
_ etaring his puniſhment and ſentence to be ille- 


gal, he openly reinſtated him. in all his former 
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ſplendours. This was ſufficient e e | 


alarm over the whole kingdom; all the great 
| barons flew to arms; the earl of Lancaſter put 
hirnſelf at the head of this irreſiſtible confede- 
racy; Guy, earl of Warwick, entered into it 
with fury; the earl of Hereford, the earl of 
Pembroke, and the earl Warenne, all embra- 


ced the fame cauſe; whilſt the archbiſnop of 


Canterbury brought over the majority of the 
eceleſiaſtics, and conſequentiy of the people. 


The unhappy Edward, inſtead of attempting 
to make reſiſtance, ſought only for ſafety: ever 


happy in the company of his favourite, he em- 


barked at Tinmouth, and ſailed with him to the 


caſtle of Scarborough, where he left Gaveſtone, 
as in a place of ſafety; and then went back to 
Tork himſelf, either to raiſe an army to op- 


por his enemies; or, by his preſence, to allay 
their 


iy aimed), incke dem tige, Gaveſione 
ras. helieged;! in Scarboronpgh (by the oerl of 
broke and had the, garriſon, bern ſuffiei- 
dil ſupplied wigh proviſions, chat place would 
haye been impregnable. But Gaveſtone, ſen- 
fible of the bad condition of the;garriſen, took 
_ the carlie ppgytunicy to affer terms of, capi- 
Ie ftpulated, that he ſhould remain in 
. hands as a priſoner for two months; 
and that enqdeavwours ſhould bo uſed, in che 
meg time, for a general accommodation. But 
Pembroke had no intention that he ſhauld-ef- 
cape ſo eaſily; he ordered him to be conduct. 
ed to the caſtle of Deddington, near Banbury, 
where, on pretence of other buſineſs, he left 
him with a feeble guard, which the earl of 
Warwick having notice of, he attacked the 
caſtle in which the unfortunate Gaveſtone was 
. confined, and quickly made himſelf maſter of 
his perſon. The carls of Lancaſter, Hereford, 
and Arundel, were ſoon: apprized of War- 
vickẽ's ſucceſs, and informed that their common 
enemy was now in cuſtody at Warwick caſtle. 
Thither, therefore, they haſted with the ut⸗ 
moſt expedition, to hold a conſultation upon 
the fate of their priſoner, This was of no 
long contipyance ; they unanimouſly reſolved. 
ta put him 8 en as an enemy to the king- 
I | 5 dom, 
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dom, and gave him no time to prepare for "WM 
| execution. | They inſtantly had him convey! 
to a place called Blacklowhill, where a Wel , 
executioner, provided for that purple, ſevered 
the head from the body. There appeared 
4 deeper ſpirit of cruelty now en ering in⸗ 
r6 the nation, than had been kene M in times 
of barbarity and ignorance. It is probable, | 
that the mutual flaughters'comimitted*by the 
Chriſtians and Saracens upon Each other, inthe 
Cruſades, made the people familiar With 
blood; and taught chriſtians to butcher each 
other with the ſame alacrity with which they 
| wereſeen to deſtroy infidels, to em they ſb 
oy gave any quarter. = 
The king, at firſt, ſeemed to feel all the re. 
ſentment which ſo ſenſible an injury could pro- 
duce; but equally weak in his attachment and 
his revenge, he was ſoon appeaſed; and grant 
ed the perpetrators a free pardon, upon their 
making a ſhew of ſubmiſſion and repentance, 
An apparent tranquility was once more eſta- 
dliſhed among the contending parties; and 
that reſentment which they had exerciſed upon 
each other, was now converted againſt the 
Scotch, who were conſidered as the common 
enemy. A war had been declared ſome time 
before with this nation, in order to recover 


that 
of 
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M that authoricy over them, which had Like eſta- 

bliſhed' 1 in the former reign, and a truce Was 

ſoon after concluded ; but the terms of! it being | 
Al obſerved. on both Wes. the animoſities were 
kindled afreſh, and the whole milicary force of 
England was called out by the king, togerher 
with v very large xgioforcements, as well from the 
continent, as other parts of the Engliſh. domini- 
ons. | Edward's army. amounted to an hundred 
thouſand men; while Bruce, king of Scotland, 
could bring bot a body of thirty thouſand to 
oppoſe him. Both armies met at a place call- 
ed Banockburn, in the Kingdom of Scotland, 

within two. miles of Stirling ; the one confident 
in numbers, the other relying wholly on their, 
adyantageous . poſition. Bruce had a hill on 
his right flank, and a bog. on his left; with a 
rivulet in front, on the banks of which he had 
cauſed ſeveral deep pits, to be dug, with ſharp 
ſtakes driven into them, and the whole carefully 
concealed from, the view: of the enemy. The 
onſet was made by the Engliſh; and a very 
furious engagement enſued between the caval- 
ry on both ſides. The fortune and intrepidity 
of Bruce gave the firſt turn to the day. He 
engaged in ſingle combat with Henry de Bo- 
hun, a gentleman of the family of Hereford; 

and at one ſtroke clove his ſkull with his battle- 
ax 


6 
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nis fue or be TAN p. 
ak to the chine. 80 favourable * a beginning 


Vas only interrupted by the night ; but the 


battle renewing at the dawn of the enſuing day, 


the Englith cavalry* once more attempted to 


attack the Scotch army; but uͤnenpectedly 
found themſelves entangled among thoſe pits 
which Bruce had previouſly made to receive - 
them. The earl of Glouceſter, the king's ne- 
phew, was overthrown and ſlain: this ſerved to 
intimidate the whole Engliſh army; and they 


were ſoon ſtill more alarmed by the appearance 


of a freſh army, as they ſuppoſed it to be, that 
was preparing, from a neighbouring height, to 
fall upon them in the rear. This was only 
compoſed. of waggoners and attendants upon 
the Scottiſh: camp; who had been ſupplied by the 
king, with ftandards, and ordered to make as 


formidable an appearance as they could. The 


ftratagem took effect; the Engliſh, intimidated 
by their loſſes, and diſtracted by their fears, 
began to fly on all ſides; and throwing away 
their arms, were purſued with great laughter, 


as far as Berwick. 


Edward himſelf narrowly eſcaped by flight to 
Dunbar, where he was received by the carl of 
Marche, and thence conveyed in ſafety by ſea. 


to Berwick, This battle was deciſive in fa- 


vour of the Scotch, Ir ſecured the indepen- 
1 0 
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—_ of the crown of that kingdom; and 
ſuch was the influence of ſo great a defeat upon 


the minds of the Engliſh, that for ſome years 
after no ſuperiority of numbers could induce 


them to Beep t the held aan Wbeir⸗ formidable 
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Want of Wees is Were with want 
of authority. The king having ſuffered not 
only a defeat from the Scotch, but alſo Hav- 
ing been weakened by ſeveral inſurrections 
among the Welſh and Iriſh, found his greateſt 
afflictions ſtill remaining in the nirbolente. and 
inſolence of his ſubjects at home. The nobi- 


lity, ever factious, now took the advantage of 
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his feeble ſituation to depreſs his power, and 
re-eſtabliſk their o.]. The earl of Lancaſter, 


and thoſe of his party, no ſooner ſaw the un- 
fortunate : monarch return with diſgrace, than 
they renewed their demands, and were rein- 
ſtated in their former power of governing the 


kingdom. It was declared, that all offices 


ſnould be filled from time to time by the votes 


of parliament, which, as they were influenced | 
by the great barons, theſe effectually took all 


government into their own hands. Thus, 
from every new calamity, the ſtate ſuffered; 
the barons acquired new power; and their 
aims were not ſo much to repreſs the enemies 
- Edt of 
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of their country, as to foment new animoſi · 
ties, and CONES every: E confede · 
racy. . 01 
A Soll kges dg dcn the: lanes 
an oppoſite, combination. The king finding 
himſelf thus ſteadily counteracted in all his 
aims, had no other reſource but in another 
favourite, on whom he repoſed all confidence, 
and from whoſe connexions he hoped for af- 
ſiſtance. The name of this new favourite was 
Hugh Deſpenſer, a young man of a noble 
Engliſh family, of ſome merit, and very en- 
gaging accompliſhments. His father was a 
perſon of a much more eſtimable character than 
the ſon; he was venerable from his years, and 
reſpected through life for his wiſdom, his valour, 
and his integrity. But theſe excellent qualities 
vere all diminiſhed and vilified, from the mo- 
ment he and his ſon began to ſhare the king's 
favour. The turbulent barons, and Lancaſter 
at their head, regarded him as à rival, and 
taught the people to deſpiſe thoſe accompliſh- 
ments that only ſerved to eclipſe their own. The 
king, equally weak and unjuſt in his attach- 
ments, inſtead of profiting by the wiſdom of 
his favourites, endeavoured to ſtrengthen him- 
ſelf by their power. For this purpoſe he 
married the younger — to his niece; he 
| ſettled. 
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* upon him ſome very large poſſoſnona 


in chr marches of Wales; and even diſpof- 


ſeffed ſome lords utjuſtly of theit eſtates, in 


order to #ecumulate them upon his favourite. 
This was a pretext the king's enemies had 
been long ſeeking for; the earls of Lancaſter 
and Hereford flew to arms; and the lords 
Audley. and Amimiori; who had been diſpof- 
ſeffed; joined them with all. their forces. Their 
firſt meaſure was to require the king to diſmiſs 
ot confine lis favourite, the young Spenſer, 


menacing him, in caſe of a refuſal, with a de- 
termmatiot to obtain by force, what ſhould be 
denied to their imp6rtanities. This requeft 
was ſearce made, when they began to ſhew their 


teſolation to have redreſs, by pillaging and 
deſtroying the lands of young“ Spenſer, and 


burning his houfes, The eſtates of the father 
foon after ſhared the ſame fate; and the inſur- 
gents having thus fatiated themſel ves with the 


plunder of this moſt opulent family, marched 
vp to Londòn, to inflict wWirh their own hands, 


that puniſhment which had been denied to their 
remonſtrarces. Finding a free entrance into the 
city, they ſo intimidated the parliament that was 
then fitting, that a femence was procuted of per- 
petual exile againſt the two Spenſers, and a for- 
feiture of their fortune and eftates, But an 
8 - at 
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act of this kind, extarted by violence, was not 
likely to bind the king any longer than neceſſi- 
- ty compelled him. Some time after, having 


aſſembled a ſmall army to puniſh one of the 
barons, who had offered an indignity to the 


queen, he thought it a convenient opportunity 

to take revenge on all his enemies at once, and 
to recal the two Spenſers, whoſe company he 
ſo ardently deſired. In this manner the civil 
war was kindled afreſh, and the country once 
more involved in all the horrors of ſlaughter 
and devaſtation. 


The king had now got ihe ſtart of 2 ad- 


. verſaries, and haſtened by forced marches to- 
- wards the borders of Wales, where the ene- 
my's chief power lay; .. Lancaſter, however, 


was not ſlow in making head againſt him; hav- 


ing ſummoned together all his vaſſals and re- 


tainers, and being joined by the earl of Here- 


ford. Still farther to ſtrengthen. his party, he 
formed an alliance with the king of Scotland, 


with whom he had long been privately con- 


nected. But his diligence on this occaſion 
proved ineffectual; the king at the head of 
thirty thouſand men preſſed him ſo cloſely, 
that he had not time to collect his forces toge- 
ther; and, flying from one place to another, 
be was at laſt rope in his way towards Scot- 


* | 4 land 


land * Sir A Andrew aims, tis. repulſed his 
forces in a ſkirmiſh in which the earl of Here- 
ford was, ſlain, and Lancaſter himſelf taken 
priſoner. As he had formerly ſhewn little 
mercy to Gaveſton, there was very little ex- 
tended to him upon this occaſion. He was 
condemned by a court-martial z and led, 
mounted on a lean horſe, to an eminence near 
Pomfret, in circumſtances of the greateſt indig- 
nity,, where he was beheaded by a Londoner. 
The people, with whom he had once been a 
favourite, ſeemed to have quite forſaken him 
in his diſgrace; they reviled him, as he was 
led to execution, with every. kind of reproach ; 
and even his own vaſſals ſeemed eager to 
remove-ſuſpicion by. their. being foremoſt to 
inſult his diſtreſs. About eighteen more of 
the principal inſurgents were afterwards con- 
demned and executed in a more legal manner, 
while others found ſafety by eſcaping to the 


A rebellion, thus eilen ſerved only to 
encreaſe the pride and rapacity of young 
Spenſer; moſt of the forfeitures were ſeized 
for his uſe; and in his promptitude to pu- 
niſn the delinquents, he was found guilty of 
many acts of rapine and injuſtice. He him- 
ſelf laid the train for his own future misfor- 
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tunes, and an occaſion ſoon offered for putting 
it into effect againſt him. The king of Frunce, 


taking the advantage of Edward's weakneſs; 
refolved to confiſcate all his foreign domi - 
nions. After a fruitleſs embaſſy from Edward; 
to diſſuade that monarch from his purpoſe, the 


queenof England herſelf deſired permiſſion to go 


over to the court of France, to endeavour to a- 


vert the ſtorm. The French king, tho? he gave 
her the kindeſt reception, was reſolved to liſten 
to no accommodation, unleſs Edward in perſon 


ſhould appear, and do him homage for thedomi- 


nions he held under him. This was reckoned a 
very dangerous ftep; and what the king of Eng- 
land could not think of complying with, nor what 


his favourite Spenfer was willing to permit. In 


this exigence, the queen ſtarted a new expe- 
dient, which ſeemed calculated to get rid of all 
difficulties. It was, that Edward ſhould refign 
the dominion of Guienne to his ſon, now thir- 
teen years of age; and that the young prince 


ſhould go to Paris, to pay that homage which 


had been required of the father. With chis 
propoſal all parties agreed; young Edward was 


fent to Paris; and the queen, an haughty and 


ambitious woman, having thus got her ſon in 


her power, was reſolved to detain him till her 


own aims were complied with. Among the 
15 number 
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number of theſe, was the expulſion of the Spen- 


ſers, againſt whom ſhe had conceived. a vio. 


lent hatred, from Ray — influence over the N 
king, | | 
: In conſsquence of this n, the pro- 
tracted the negociation for ſome time, and be- 
ing at laſt required by the king to return, ſhe 

replied, that ſhe would never again appear in 
England, till Spenſer was removed from the 


royal preſence and baniſhed the kingdom. By : 


this reply, ſhe gained two very conſiderable 
advantages; ſhe became popular in England, 
where Spenſer was univerſally, diſliked ; and 
ſhe had the pleaſure of enjoying the company 
of a young nobleman, whoſe name was Mor- 
timer, upon whom ſhe had lately placed her 
affections. This youth had, in ſome former 

inſurrection, been condemned for high trea- 
ſon, but had the ſentence commuted into 
perpetual impriſonment in the Tower. From 

thence, however, he had the good fortune 
to eſcape into France, and. ſoon became diſ- 
tinguiſned among his party for his violent 
animoſity to Spenſer. The graces of his per- 
ſon and addreſs, but particularly his diſlike 
to the favourite, rendered him very ac- 
ceptable to the queen; ſo that, from being a- 
partizan, he became a lover, and was indulged 
. with 
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with all the familiarities that her criminal paſ- 


ſion could confer.” The queen's court now,. 


therefore, became a ſanctuary for. all the male- 
contents who were baniſhed their own country, 
or who choſe to come over. A correſpondence 
was ſecretly carried on with the diſcontented at 
home; and nothing now was aimed at, but 


to deſtroy the favourites, and dethrone the 


king. 110 . SA 

To ſecond the queen's efforts, many of the 
principal nobles prepared their vaſſals, and 
loudly declared againſt - the favourite. The 


king's brother, the earl of Kent, was led in to 


engage among the reſt; the ear] of Norfolk 
was prevailed upon, to enter ſecretly into the 
conſpiracy. The brother and heir to the earl 
of Lancaſter, was from principle attached ta 
the cauſe; the archbiſhop of Canterbury ex- 
preſſed his approbation of the queen's mea- 
ſures; and the minds of the people were en- 
flamed by all thoſe arts, which the deſigning 
practiſe upon the weak and ignorant. In 
this univerſal diſpoſition to rebel, the queen 
prepared for her expedition; and, accompa- 
nied by three thouſand men at arms, ſet out 
from Dort harbour, and landed ſafely, without 
oppoſition, on the coaſt of Suffolk. She no 


ſooner appeared, than there ſeemed a general 


revolt 


EDWARD. 3 


revolt in her favour; three prelates, the bi⸗ 
Mops of Ely, Lincoln, and Hereford, brought 
her all their vaſſals; and Robert de Watteville, 
who had been ſent to oppoſe her n de- | 
ſerted to her with all his forces. 
In this exigence, the unfortunate. Edward 
vainly attempted to collect his friends, and 
bring the malecontents to their duty; he was 
obliged to leave the capital to the reſentment 
of the prevailing party; and the populace, 
immediately upon his deſertion, flew out into 
_ thoſe exceſſes which are the conſequence of 
brutality unreſtrained by fear. They- ſcized 
the biſhop of Exeter, as he was paſſing through 


the city, beheaded him without any form of tri- 


al, and threw his body into the Thames. They 
alſo ſeized upon the Tower, and agreed to ſhew 
no mercy to any who ſhould oppoſe their at- 
tempts. In the mean time, the king found 
the ſpirit of diſloyalty was not confined to the 
capital alone, but diffuſed over the whole king- 
dom. He had placed ſome dependence upon 
the garriſon which was ſtationed in the caſtle 
of Briſtol, under the command of the elder 
Spenſer ; but they mutinied againſt their go- 
vernor, and that unfortunate favourite was de- 
livered up, and condemned by the tumultuous | 
barons to the moſt ignominious death. He 

W was 
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was hanged on a gihbet in his armeur, his 
body was cut in pieces and:thrown-ta the dogs, 
and his head was ſent to Wincheſter, where it 
was ſet on a pole, and expoſed to the inſults of 
the populace. Thus died the elder Spenſer, 
in his ninetieth-year, whoſe character even the 
malevolence of party could not tarniſn. He had 


paſſed a youth of tranquility and reputation: 


but his fond compliance with his ſon's am- 
bition, at length involved his age in _ 
though not diſgrace. * 5 

Young Spenſer, : the ay 3 dig not 
bid ſurvive the father; he was taken with ſome 


others who had followed the fortunes of the 


wretched king, in an obſeure conventin Wales, 


and the mercileſs victors teſal ved to glut their 


revenge, in adding inſult to cruelty. The queen 
had not patience to wait the formality of a tri- 
al ; but ordered him immediately to be led 


forth before the inſulting populace, and ſeemed 


to take 2 ſavage pleaſure in feaſting her eyes 


with his diſtreſſes. The gibbet erected for 


his execution was fiſty feet high; his head 


was ſent to London, where the citizens received 
it in brutal triumph, and fixed it on the bridge. 


Several other lords alſo ſhared his fate; all de- 
ſerving-pity- indeed, had they not themſelves 
formerly juſtified the preſent inhumanity, by 
ſetting a cruel example, 


f In 
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In the mean time the king, who hoped to 


FHnad refuge in Wales, was quickly diſcovered, 


and cloſely purſued by his triumphant enemies. 
Finding no hopes of ſuccour in that part of 
the country, he took ſhipping for Ireland; but 
even there his wretched fortune ſeemed willing 


to perſecute him; he was driven back by con- 


trary winds, and delivered up to his adver- 
| aries, who expreſſed their ſatisfaction in the 
groſſneſs of their treatment. e was conduct- 
ed to the capital, amidſt the inſults and re- 
proaches of the people, and confined in the 
Tower. A charge was foon after exhibited 


againſt him; in which no other crimes but his 


| incapacity to govern, his indolence, his love of 
pleaſure, and his being ſwayed by evil coun- 
ſellors, were qbjetted againſt him. His depo- 


ſition was quickly voted by parliament; he 


was aſfigned a penſion for his ſupport, his ſon 
Edward, a youth of fourteen, was fixed upon to 
ſucceed him, and the queen was appointed r re- 
gent during the minority. 42 
The depoſed monarch but a ſhort time ſur- 
_ vived his misfortunes; he was ſent from priſon 
to priſon, a wretched outcaſt, and the ſport of 
his inhuman keepers, He had been at firſt 
conſigned to the cuſtody of the earl of Lan- 
caſter; but this nobleman, * ſome marks 
of 
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of reſpect and pity, he was taken out of his 
bands, and delivered over to lord Berkeley, 
Montravers, and Gournay, who were entruſt- 


_ ed with the charge of guarding him month 
about... Whatever his treatment from lord 


Berkeley might have been, the other two ſeem- 


ed reſolved, that he ſhould enjoy none of the 
comforts of life, while in their cuſtody.” They 
practiſed every kind of indignity upon him, 
as if their deſign had been to accelerate his 
death by the bitterneſs of his ſufferings. Among 
other acts of brutal oppreſſion, it is ſaid, that 
they ſhaved him for ſport in the open fields, 
uſing water from a neighbouring ditch. The 
genius of the people muſt have been greatly 
debaſed, or they would never have per- 
mitted ſuch indecencies to be practiſed on a 
monarch, whoſe greateſt fault was the violence 
of his friendſhips. He is ſaid to have borne 
his former indignities with patience, but all for- 
titude forſook him upon this occaſion; he looked 
upon his mercileſs inſulters with an air of fal- 
Jen majeſty, and burſting into tears, exclaim- 


ed, that the time might come, when he would 


be more decently attended: This, however, 
was but a vain expectation. As his perſecu- 


tors ſaw that his death might not arrive, even 
under every cruelty, till a revolution had 


been 
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been made in his favour, they reſolved to rig 
themſelves of their fears, by deſtroying him 
at once. Accordingly, his two keepers, Gour- 
nay and Montravers, came to Berkley caſtle, 
where Edward was then confined; and having : 
concerted a method of putting Minn to death . 
without any external ſigns of violence, they 2. 
threw him on a bed, holding him down 
by à table, which they placed over ih. 
They then ran an horn pipe up bis body, 
through which they conveyed a red hor iron; 
and thus burnt his bowels, withour disfigurin x 
his body. By this cruefartifice, they expedte, 
to have their crime concealed; bur his horric 
ſhrieks, which were heard at a diſtance from 
the caſtle, ſoon gave a ſuſpicion of the mur- 
der; and the whole was ſoon after divulged, 
by the confeſſion of one of the accomplices. 
Misfortunes like his, muſt ever create pity ; 
and a puniſhment ſo diſproportionate to the ſuf- 
ferer's guilt, muſt wipe away even many of thoſe 
faults, of which Edward was juſtly culpable. 
He left behind him' four children ; two ſons, 
and two daughters: Edward was his eldeſt 
ſon and ſucceſſor; John, died young; Jane 
was afterwards married to David Bruce king 
of Scotland; and Eleanor was married to Wann 
nald, count of e | 
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'T HE parliament, by which young Ed- 
ward was raiſed to the throne, during the 
life of his father, appointed twelve perfans 
as his privy-· council, to direct the operations 
of government. Mortimer, the queen's par- 
amour, who might naturally be fer down as 
one of the members, artfully excluded him- 
elf, under a pretended ſhew af moderation; 

but 
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but attheſame time heſecretly influenced all the 
He cauſed: the greateſt part of the royal reve - 


nues to be ſertled on the queen dowager, and tia 


he ſeldom took the trouble to conſult the miniſ⸗ | 
ters of government in any public undertaking, 
The king himſelf was ſo beſieged by the favour - 
ite's creatures, that no acceſs could be procured 
to him, and the whole ſoyereign authority was - 
| ſhared between Mortimer, and the queen, who 
took uo care to conceal her criminal attachment. 


K government ſo conſtitated, could not be 


of this continuance and the ſlighteſt ſhock 
was ſufficient. to overturn that power, which 
was founded neither in ſtrength nor virtue. 
An itruption of the Scotch gave the firſt 
blow to Mortimer's credit; and young Ed- 
ward's own abilities contributed to its ruin. 
The Scotch, who had no connexion with either 
party, were reſolved to take advantage of 
the feeble ſtate of the nation; and, without re- 
garding the truce that ſubſiſted between the two 
kingdoms, attempted to ſurpriſe. the caſtle of 
Norham, This commencement of hoſtilities, 
they ſoon after ſeconded by a formidable invaſion 
on the northern counties, with an army of 

twenty thouſand men. Edward, even at this 
early age, diſcovered- that martial diſpoſitien, 
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for which he was afterwards ſo famous. He 
reſolved to intercept them in their retreat; and 


began his march in the middle of July, at the 


head of an army of threeſcore thouſand men; 
but after undergoing incredible fatigues, in 


purſuing them through woods and moraſſes, he 


was unable to perceive any ſigns of an enemy, 


except from the ravages they had made, and 


the ſmoaking ruins of villages, which they had 


ſet on fire. In this diſappointment, he had no 
other reſource, but to offer a reward to any 
who ſhould diſcover the place where the Scots 
were poſted. This the enemy underſtanding, 
ſent him word that they were ready to meet 


him, and give him battle. However, they had 


taken ſo advantageous a ſituation, on the op- 


pobite banks of the river Ware, that the king 


found it impracticable to attack them; and no 


threats could bring them to a . n 


equal terms. 


It was in this ſituation, that the firſt breach 
was diſcovered between the king and Morti- 


mer, the queen's favourite. The young mon- 


arch, all ardour to engage, reſolved that 
night, at all hazards, not to allow the rava- 


gers to eſcape with impunity; but Mor- 


timer oppoſed his influence to the valour 
of the king, and * an engagement, 
| Wen 
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tructive conſequences to his authority, whether 
he won, or loſt the day. Shortly after, the 


| Scotch, under tie command of Douglas, made 
_ an irruption into the Engliſh: camp by night, and 


arrived at the very tent in which the king was 

ſleeping. But the young monarch happening 
to wake in the critical moment, made a valiant 
defence againſt the enemy ; his chamberlain 


he thus had time given him to eſcape 1 in the dark. 
The Scotch being fruſtrated in their deſign 
upon the king, were contented to decamp for 


without any perſon behind them, except ſix 
Engliſh priſoners, whole legs they had broken, 


as diſagreeable a. circumſtance to the Eng- 
liſh army, as the valour of the young king was 
applauded and admired. The failure on one 
part was entirely aſcribed to the queen's favou- 
ite ; and the ſucceſs on the other, to the king's 


own intrepidity. The people began to wiſh for 
a removal of that, authority, which ſtood be- 


tween them and the monarch ; and ſpared no 


Pains to aggravate their faults of the gover- 


nors, or to extol the riſing merit. it their young 
 foyereign. -ofe 


which might be attended with the moſt deſ- 


and chaplain died fighting by his ſide; and 


their own country, leaving their tents ſtanding, 


to prevent their carrying intelligence to their 
countrymen. The eſcape of the Scotch was 
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Mortimer now. ſaw himſelf exalted to a very 
eee e Gann and was reſolved; on any 
terms, to procure a peace with Scotland, ; in ors 
der to fix his power more firmly at home, 4 
treaty was accordingly concluded; between the 
two nations, in which the Engliſh renounced all 
title to ſovereignty oyer the ſiſter kingdom; 
and the Scotch, in return, agreed to pay thirty 
thouſand marks as a compenfation. The next 
ſep that Mortimer thought neceffaty for his 
ſecurity, was to feize the earl of Rent, brother 
to the late king, an harmleſs and well meaning 
perfor, who, under a perſuaſion thathis brother 
Was {till alive, and concealed in ſome- ſecret 
priſon, entered into a deſign of reſtoring | bim to 
liberty, and reinſtating him in his former power. 
Him therefore, Mortimer reſolved to deftroy ; 
and ſummoning him before. parliament, had 
him accuſed, condemned, and executed, "even 
before the young king had time to interpoſe | 
in his favour. In proportion as Mortimer 
thus got rid of his enemies, he was careful 
to enrich himſelf with their ſpoils. The 
eſtate of the unfortunate earl was ſeized upon 
for the uſe of the favourite's youngeſt ſon; 

che immenſe fortunes of the Spenſers were in 
ke manner converted to his uſe. Thus his 
power became invidious, and his corrupt mo- 
rals made it ſtill more formidable. 
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1 was in this e of alfgirs, that Edward 


reſolved to ſhake off an authority that was 
odiousto the nation, and particularly reftriftive 
upon him. But ſuch was the power of the 


favourite that i it required as much precaution 


WE bvertura the uſurper, as to eſtabliſh the 
throne, The queen and Mortimer had for 


ſome time choſen the caſtle of Nottingham for 
the place of thelr reſidence z it was ſtrictlß 


guarded, the gates locked every evening, and 
the keys carried td the queen. It was, there- 
fore; agreed between the king, and ſome of his 
barons, who ſecretly entered into his deſigns, 
to ſeiae upon them in this fortreſs ; and for 
that purpoſe, Sir William Eland, the governor, 
was induced to admit them by a ſecret ſubterra- 
neous paſſage, which had beenformerlycontrived 
for an outlet, but was how hidden with rubbiſh, 
and known only to one or two. It was by this, 
therefore, the noblemen in the king's intereſts 
enteted the caſtle in the night; and Mortimer, 
without having it in his power to make any 
reſiſtance, was ſeized in an apaftment adjoin- 


ing that of the queen's. It was in vain that 


ſhe endeavoured to protect him; in vain ſhe 


entreated them to ſpare her © gentle 1 


er * the batons, deaf to hef entreaties, deniet 
her that pity, which ſhe had ſo often refuſed to 
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others. Her paramour was condemned by 
the parliament, which was then ſittingꝭ without 
being permitted to make his defenee, or even 
examſming à witneſs againſt him. He "was 

' hanged on a gibbet at a place called Elmes, 
about a mile from London, where his body 
was left hanging for two days after. A ſimilar 
ſentence paſſed againſt ſome of his adherents, 
particularly Gournay, and Montravers, the 
murderers of the late king; but theſe had time 
to elude puniſhment, by eſcaping to the con- 
tinent. The queen, who was: certainly the 
moſt culpable, was ſhielded by the dignity of 
her ſituation; ſhe was only diſcarded from all 
| ſhare of power, and confined for life, to the 
caſtle of Riſings, with a penſion of three thou- 
ſand pounds a year. From this confinement, 
ſhe- was never after ſet free; and though the 
king annually paid her a viſit of decent cere- 
mony, yet ſhe found herſelf abandoned to uni- 
verſal contempt and deteſtation; and continued 
for above twenty five years after, a xgiferable 
monument of blaſted ambition 
Edward being thus freed from the cl 
of uſurped authority, reſolved to become po- 
pular, by an expedient which ſeldom failed 
to gain the affections of the Engliſn. He 
knew chat a conquering monarch was the fitteſt 
2 12 ä - to 
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wo 8 warlike people. The 1 of 
the Scottiſh government, which was at that 


time under a minority, gave him 4 favour- 
able opportunity of rene wing hoſtilities; and 
the turbulent ſpirit of the nobles of that 
country ſtill more contributed to promote his 
aims. A ney pretender alſo ſtarted up to that 
throne; namely, Edward Baliol, whoſe father 
John had been crowned king of Scotland, and 
Edward reſolved to aſſiſt him in his preten- 
ſions. He therefore gave him permiſſion to 
levy what forces he was able in England; z 
and with not above. three thouſand adventu- 
rers, thus fortuiteuſly united, Baliol gained A 
_ conſiderable victory over his countrymen, in 
which twelve thouſand of their men were 
lain. This victory, which was followed by 
ſome others, ſo intimidated the Scotch, that 
their armies diſperſed, and the kingdom ſeem- 
ed as if ſubdued by an handful of men. Ba- 
lol, by one of thoſe unexpected turns of for- 
tune, common enough in barbareus times, 
was crowned king at Scone; and every noble- 
man, who was moſt expoſed to danger, ſub- 
mitted to his authority. But he did not long 
enjoy his ſuperiority; by another turn equally 
ſudden, he was attacked and defeated by Sir 
Archibald Douglas, and obliged to take re- 

5 8 2 | fuge 
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bog in IG onee more, in a miſerable 
condition, | reg 

An attempt e neee el made by 
| Bal, only ſerved to enflame the ardour of 
Edward, who very joyfully accepted of that 
offer of homage and ſuperiority, which it was 
Baliol's preſent intereſt to make. He there- 
fore prepared, with all his force, to reinſtate 
the depoſed king of Scotland, in a govern- 
ment which 8 ever after be ſubordinate 
to his own. He accordingly prevailed upon 
dis parliament to give him a ſupply, which 
they reluctantly did; and, with a well · diſci- 
pPlined army, he laid ſiege to Berwick, which 
| capitulated after a vigorous defence. It was 
in attempting to relieve this eity, thar a gene- 
ral engagement enſued between the Scoteh 
and the Engliſh. It was fought at Halli- 
down hill, a little north of Berwick, with 
great obſtinacy on both ſides; but the fortune 
of Edward prevailed. Douglas, the Scottiſh 
general, was ſlain, and foon after the whole 
army put to the route. This victory was, in 
a great meaſure, obtained by the expertneſs of 
the Engliſh archers, who now began to be fa- 
mous over Europe for their peculiar ſkill. All 
the Scottiſh nobles of chief diſtinction were 
either ſlain, or taken Priſoners; near thirty 
thou- 
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choutin of their men fell in the action, "while 4. 2 
thi la ef the EAN oy dmolgnel . abort * 
fifteen men; an inequality almoſt incredible. . 
This important victory "decided the fate of 
Scotlanck; Baliol, with very litile trouble, made 
himſelf maſter of the country; and Edward 
returned in triumph to England, having pre- 
viouſly ſecured many of the principal towns of 
Scotland, which were declared to be annexed 
to the Engliſh monarchy, Theſe victories, 
however, were rather ſplendid than ſervice- 
able; the Scotch ſecemed about this time, 
to have conceived an unſurmountable averſion 
to the Engliſn government; and no ſooner 
were Edward's forces withdrawn, than they 
revoked againſt Baliol, and well nigh. expelled 
kum the kingdom. Edward's: appearance a 
ſeeend time ſerved to bring them to ſubjec- 
tien; But they quickly renewed their animo- 
_ "ities: upon his retiring. It was in vain, there- 
leres that he employed all the arts of perſua- 
fon, and all the terrors of war, to induce them 
to ſubmiſſion; they perſevered in their relue- 
"tance to obey; and they were daily kept in 
hopes, by promiſes of ſuccour from France. 
TPhis kingdom, which had for a long time 
diſcontinued its ani moſities againſt England, 
" _ to be an object of Edward's jca- 
Fi G 3 louſy 
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to the king, but, in reality, formidable ribals 
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lobfy and ambition. A new ſoene began tobe 
opened ih France, which operated for more 


than century, in ſubjecting that jen; ona 
all the miſeries of war, till Europe at laft be- 


gan to doubt; whether it was annexed to Eng- 
land by right of arms, or of ſucceſſion. France, 
at that period, was neither the extenſive, nor 
the powerful kingdom we ſee it at this day. 


Many great provinces have been added to it 


ſince that period, particularly Dauphiny, Pro- | 
vence, and Franche Comte; and the govern- 

ment was ſtill more feeble, by thoſe neigh⸗ 
bouring princes, who were pretended ſubjects 


of his power. At the time we are ſpeaking 
of, that kingdom was particularly unfortu- 
nate; and the king ſhared in che general ca. 
lamity. The three ſons of Philip the Fair, in 


full parliament, accuſed their wives of adul-'/ 


tery ; and, in conſequence of this accuſation,” 


they were condemned and impriſoned: for ie." 


Lewis Hutin, the ſucceſſor to the crown of a 
France, cauſed his wife to be ſtrangled, and 
her lovers to be flead alive. After his death, 


as he left only a daughter, his next brother, 


Philip the Tall, aſſumed the crown, in preju- 
dice of the daughter; and vindicated his title 
py the Salic law, which laid it down, that no 
female | 


C 


female ſhould ſucceed: to the croꝰw]˖nn. — 4 
law, however, was not univerſally. acknow-:. 
leged, nor ſufficiently... confirmed; by prece 
dents; to procure an eaſy e Dent 
had hitherto enquired but lightly: in, France. 
whether a female could ſucceed to che king- 
dom; and as laws are only made to regulate 
what may happen by what has happened al- | 
ready, there were no facts upon which to 
ground the opinions on either ſide of the queſ- 
tion. There were, in reality, precedents to 
countenance both claims, and thus to keep — 
mank ind in ſuſpenſe. The parliament of France A 
had often adjudged the ſucceſſion to women, as 
Artois was formerly given to a female, in pre- 
judice of the male heir. The ſucceſſion of 
Champagne had been, on ſome occaſions, given 
to the daughters; while, on others, they were 
judged unqoalified to ſucceed. We thus ſee 
that right changed with power; and juſtice, 
in ſuch a caſe, was unknown, or diſregarded. 

In the preſent inſtance, the younger brother 
of the late king, Charles the Fair, jealous of 
his elder brother's fortune, oppoſed his pre- 
tenſions, and aſſerted, that the late king's 
daughter was rightful heir to his crown. The 
cauſe, thus warmly conteſted between the two 
brothers, was at laſt carried before the parliar 
G 4 ment 
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ment of France Hond hey duididods: upanthe 


time; and dying, left only daughters taifuc- 
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Satio\ law, in favour: ef Philip the Elder. 
Fhis monaroh enjoyed tho or but a ſnart 


ceed him. Charles, therefore, without a male 
opponent, ſeized the crown, and: enjoyed it 
for ſome: time; but he alſo” dying, left hits 


wife pregnant. As there was nom no appa- 
rent heir, the regency was conteſted by two 


perſons, who laid their claims upon this oeca- 
fon. Edward tho third urged his pretenſions as 
being by his mother Iſabella, who was daughter 
to Philip the Fair, and ſiſter to the three laſt 
kings of France, rightful heir to the crown. 
Philip Valois, on the other hand, put himſelf 


in actual poſſeſſion of the government, as be- 


ing next heir by the male fuoceſſion. Ie was, 
therefore, conſtituted regent of France 5 and 
the queen-dowager being unfortunately, ſome 
time after, brought to bed of à daughter; he 
. was unanimouſly. elected king. He was orown- 
ed amidſt the univerſat congratulations of his 


ſubjects; received the appellation of Philip 


the Fortunate; and to this he added thoſe qua- 
ties which might merit good fortune, namely, 


juſtice and virtue. Among other inſtances of 


nis felicity, he might reekon that of the ho- 
_ paid him by Edward, his rival, which 


he 
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he eame to offer: a Amiens. However, 88 
ſtrength generally inſpires; ambition, this ho- 
mage was ſcon followed by a war z and Bd- 


juſt before declared himſelf 2 vaffal. (1247 i 43% 
A brewer of Ghent was one af thoſe who 
gave the greateſt aſſiſtance to Edward in 'this 

war, and determined him to aſſume the title 
af king of France. This eitizen's name was 


a ſubject; and one of thoſe; who, according to 
Machiavel, kings ought to flatter, or deſtroy. 
Tbis citizen had, for ſome time, governed his 
countrymen with a more abſolute ſway than 


ſtrated at his pleaſure. He was accompanied 
dy a guard, who, on the leaſt ſignal from him, 


fortune to fall under his diſpleaſure, With 
the aſſiſtance of this man, therefore, Edward 


He firſt, however, in a formal manner, con- 


undertaking, obtained their approbation, re- 
ceived a proper ſupply of wool, which he in- 


9 


and 


James Ardevelt, a man grown too powerful for 
bad ever been aſſumed by any of their lawful 
ſovereigns. He placed and diſplaced magi- 
inſtantly aſſaſſinated any man who had the mis - 


reſolved to undertake the conqueſt of France. 


ſulted his parliament on the propriety of the 


- tended to barter with the Flemings ; and be- 
ng attended wow: a body of Engliſh forces, 


* 
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and ſeverab af „his nobility, he ſailed over to 
F landers, big with his intended conqueſts. on v 
Edward's firſt ſtep was to aſſert his claim to 


the French crown; to aſſume the title of king 


of ihe country, and brand Fhilip, his riral, 
with the title of Uſurper. Philip, on the other 


hand, made vigorous preparations to oppoſe 
him z he even challenged the invader! to try 


their fortune in ſingle combat, upon 


terms, in ſome appointed plain. f\ — 


cepted the challenge; for in every action this 
prince affected the hero z but ſame: obſtacles 
intervening, the war was proſecuted. in the 


uſual manner, both ſides taking every eee 


when it happened to offer. 

The firſt great advantage gained th 
Engliſh was in a naval. engagement on the 
coaſt of Flanders, in which the French loſt 


two hundred and thirty ſnips, and had thirty 


thouſand of their ſeamen, and two of their ad- | 
mirals ſlain. None of Philip's courtiers, itt is 
ſaid, dared to inform him of the: event, till 
his jeſter gave him a hint, by which herdiſco - 
vered the loſs he had ſuſtained. This victory, 


together with ſome ſucceſsful operations that 
ſoon after followed, brought on a truce, which 
neither fide ſeemed willing to break, till the 
ambition of Rdyard was ance, more excited 
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by the invitation of the cbunt de Mountfort, 
who had poſſeſſed himſelf of the province ß 
Brittany, and applied to Edward to ſecond his 
claims. An offer of this kind entirely con- 
cided with Edward's moſt ſanguine deſires. 
He immediately ſaw the advantages ariſing 


from ſuch a propoſal. He was happy in the 


promiſed aſſiſtance: of Mountfort, an active 
and valiant prince, cloſely united to him - 4 
intereſt; and thus opening to him an entrance 
into the heart of France. On the other hand, 
he could have no hopes from the ſide of 
Flanders, as he vas obſtructed by thoſe nu- 
merous fortifications which had been raiſed 
on that frontier. Theſe flattering proſpects, 
however, were for a while damped by the | 
impriſonment of Mountfort, whoſe aims be- 
ingidiſcovered, he found himſelf beſieged in 
the city of Nantz, and taken. But Jane of © 
Flanders, his wife, ſoon made up for the loſs - 
of ther huſband. * This lady, who was one of 
the moſt extraordinary women of her age, 
courageouſly undertook to ſupport the falling 
fortunes of her family. She aſſembled the 
inhabitants of Rennes, where ſhe then reſided; 


and carrying her infant ſon in her arms, de- 


plored her misfortunes, and attempted to in- 

ſpire the citizens with an affection for her cauſe. - 

The inhabitants of Nantz inſtantly eſpouſed: 
W her 
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hundred horſe, ſhe fought her way through 
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her, intereſts, and al} the other" fortreſſes of 
Brittany embraced the ſame refolution'y the 


king of England was apprized of Rer efforts 
in his favour, and entreated to ſend hor ſue- 
cours with all poſiible expedition to the town 


of Hennebone, in which place the reſolved to 


ſuſtain the attacks of the enemy. She was 
not deceived in her opinion of the enemies 
vigilance and activity. Charles de Bleis, Phi- 
lip's genera}, anxious to make himſelf maſter 
of fo important a fortreſs as 'Herinebone, and 


ſtill more to take the counteſs 4 Priſoner, far 
down before the place with a large army, and 


conducted the fiege with indefatigable ihdul- 
try. The defence was no leſs 1 vigorous 3 feve- 
ral ſallies were made by the gartifon, in which 
the counteſs herſelf was lf the # we ackite, 
and led on to the aſfault. Gbſer⸗ 23 one" 4 


— 


that their whole army had quitted the" Cat ſp 
to join in a general ſtorm, the ſallied oor” by a 


poſtern at the head of three hundred horfe, ſet 
fire to the enemies tents and baggage, put their 


ſutlers and fervants to the ſword, and occa - 
ſioned ſuch an alarm, that the French defiſted 
from the affault, in order to cut off her com- 


munication with the town. Thus intercepted, 


ſhe retired to Auray, where ſe continued five 


or ſix days; then returning at the heat of five 


One 
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be as of the French c imp, dach return 
ed to her falchful citizens in truth 5 
mere unſupported. valour could hot = 
We the , encroachments off an active and ſu- 
perior enemy. The beſiegers' had. at length 
"wade ſeveral breaches in the walls; und it 
was apprehended that a general aſſaile, which 


was hourly expected, would be fatal. A capitu- 
lation was therefore propoſed, and a conference = 


was already begun, when the counteſs, who 


bad mounted on a high tower, and was: look- 


ing towards the ſea with great impatience, de- 
{cried fame ſhips at a diſtance. She immedi- 


ately exclaimed that ſuccours were arrived, and 
forbid any furcher capitulation. She was not dif- 


appointed i in her wiſhes z, the fleet ſhe diſcerned 
a body. of Engliſh genzlemen, with fix 


Fog | archers, whom Edward had prepared 
fon the relief of Hennebone, but who had been 
long detained by gontrary winds. They entered 
the harbour, under the conduct of Sir Walter 
Manny, ode of the moſt valiant commanders 


| of his time. This relief ſerved to keep up 
he declining ſpirits of the Bretons, until the 


dime appointed by the late truce with Edward 


was expired, on which he was at liberty to re- 


. the war in want form. 
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— He acevrdingly, ſoon after Jantled at Nat 
biang near Vannes, with an army of twelve 
thouſand men z; and being maſter of the field]; 
| Whereino-enemy dared to appear againſt him, 
bed endeavonred to give luſtre to his arms, y 
befieging ſome of the moſt capital of the-ene- 
5 mies fortifications. The vigour of his operations 
led on to another truce, and this was ſoon af. 
der followed by a freſh infraction · The trutlii 
is, neither ſide obſerved: a trute longer chan it 
er wirh their intereſts ; and both had 
always ſufficient art to throw the blame of per- 
dy from themſelves. Tbe earl af Derby was 
ſent by Edward to defend the province of 
Guienne, with inſtructions alſo to take every, 
poſſible advantage that circumſtances might 
offer. At firſt; therefore, his ſucceſſes: were ra. 
pid and brilliant; but as ſoon as the French 
king had time to prepare, he met with a 
very unexpected reſiſtance; ſo that the Engliſh 
general was compelled to ſtand upon the de- 
fenſive. One fortreſs after another was ſur- 
rendered to the French; and nothing appeared b 
but a total extinction of the power of England 
upon the continent. In this ſituation, Edward 
reſolved to bring relief in perſon ta his diſtreſſed 
ſubjects and allies; and accordingly embarked 
A.D. 1346. at Southampton, on board a fleet of near a 
thouſand 
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Hoſhi fail; of all dimehöbns He: a - 
with him, beſides all the chief nobility of Eng- 
lakd hiseldeſtfon;"the prince of Waldes (afrer- 
wards ſurnamedthe black prince)a youth of about 
fifteen years old, and already remarkable bothũ for 
underſtanding and valour above his age. His 
army econſiſted of four thouſand men at arths; 
ten thouſand archers, ten thouſand Welſh in- 
fantry, and fix thouſand Iriſh, all Whieh he 
landed ſafely at La Hogue, à port it Norman- 
dy, which country he e en to. make 151 
ſeat af the war. 97 Uh NO ee 2 1.5 
| The intelligence of Edwards tanding,” a 
the devaſtation'Cauifed' by his troops, who dif- 
perſed themſel ves over the whole face of the 


country, ſoon ſpread univerſal conſternation 


through the French court. The rich city of 
Caen Was taken and plundered by the Engliſh, 
without mercy ; the villages and towns, even 
up to Paris, ſhared the ſame fate; and the 
French had no other reſource but by breaking 
down their bridges, to attempt putting a ſtop 
to the invader's career. / In the mean time, 
Philip was not idle in making preparations to 
repreſs the enemy. He had ſtationed one of his 
generals, Godemar de Faye, with an army on 
the oppoſite fide of the river Somme, overwhich - 
n was to = while he himſelf, at the 
At. £ head 
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tbe of an undred thouſand fighting: wen, ad- 


vanc ed to give the Engliſh battle. Edward 
thus, in the midſt of his Wap voexpeſt- 


fed: and ftarving i in an enemy's country, pub 
liſhed a reward to any that ſhould bring him 
intelligence of a paſſage over the river Som- 
me. This was diſcovered by a. peaſant of 
the country 3 and Edward had juſt time to 
get his whole army over the ner, when Philip 
appeared | in his rear, 

As both armies had for ne time beeh in 
fight of each other, nothing was ſo eapetly ex- 
| _ pected on each [ide as a battle; and although 
the forces were extremely diſproportioned, the 
Engliſh amounting only to thirty thouſand, the 
French to an hundred and twenty thouſand ; 
yet Edward reſolved to indulge the impetuofi- 
ty of his troops, and put all to the hazard of a 
battle. He accordingly choſe his ground, with 
advantage, near the village of Crecy ; and there 
determined to await with tranquility the ſhock 
of the enemy. He drew up his men on s gen- 
tle aſcent, and divided them into three lines. 
The firſt was commanded by the young prince 


earls of Northampton and Arundel; and the 


third, which was kept as a body of reſerve, 
| | was 


of Wales; the ſecond was conducted by the 
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was headed by che King in perſon, + As his 
ſmall army was in danger of being e 8 
he threw up trenches on his "flank ; age 
placed all his baggage in a wood behind him, 
which he , alſo ſecured by an entrenchment. 15 
Having thus made the proper diſpoßtions,! 
and the prince of Waleg received the ſacra- 
ment with great devotion; and all his beha- 
viouf denoted the calm intrepidity of a man 
| reſolyed on conqueſt, or death. He rode from 
rank to rank with a ſerene countenance; bad 
his folder remember the honour of their coun- 


px 


{ is: WA a by. —4 that he firſt made uſe . 
a ery WAP this. occaſion ; and placed i in his 
- front ſome pieces, which, contributed not a lit- 
tle 0. oy the enemy into diſorder.. 
On the other fide, Philip, impelled by re- 
ſentment,. and confident of his' numbers, was 
more 855 in bringing the enemy to an 
engag e ment, than prudent i in taking meaſures 
for the ſucceſs of i it. He was adviſed by ſome 
of his generals to defer the combat till the en- 
ſving day, when his army would have recovered 
from their fatigue, and might be diſpoſed into 
| better order, than their preſent hurry permitted 
"op to obſerve. . But it was now too late; the 
You. II. 2 H 5 impa- 8 


impatience of kis troops was too great to be 
reſtrained they preſſed one upon the other and 


aim, tkat nothing was to be ſeen among the 
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no orders could curb their blind 1mpetuo- 


ſitye They! were led on, however, in three 


bodies to oppoſe thoſe: of the Engliſh. "The 
firſt line, conſiſting of fifteen thouſand Genaeſe 
croſs- bow: men, were commanded by Anthony 


Doria. The ſecond body was led by the 


count Alengon, brother to the king, and the 


; king himſelf was at the head, of the third, 1 


About three in the afternoon, the famous 
battle of Crecy began, by the French king's 


ordering the Genoeſe archers! to charge; hut 
they were ſo fatigued with their march, that 


they cried out for a little reſt befote they ſhould 
engage. The count Alencon, being informed 
of their petition, rode up and reviled them as 


cowards, commanding them to begin the onſet 


without delay. Their reluctance to begin, was 
{till more encreaſed by an heavy ſhower which! 


fell that inſtant and relaxed their bow ſtrings; 
ſo that the diſcharge they made, produced but 


very little effect. On the other hand, the Eng- 


liſh archers, who had kept their bows in caſes, 


and were favoured by a ſudden gleam of ſun⸗ 


ſhine, that rather dazzled the enemy, let fly 


their arrows ſo thick, and with ſuch good 


Ge- 
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| 0 but hurry, terror, and difinay:2i1 The 
young prince of Wales had preſence ofi: mind 
to take advantage: of their confuſion, and to; 


lead on his line to the charge. The! French: _ 


cavalry, however commanded by count Alen- 
gon, wheeling round ſuſtained the combat, and 
began to hem the Engliſn round. The earls 
of Arundel and Northampton, now came in to 
aſſiſt the prince, Who appeared foremoſt in the 


very ſhock; and wherever he appeared, turn- 


ing the fortune of the day: The thickeſt 


of the battle was now gathered round him, 


and the valour of a boy filled even veterans 
with aſtoniſhment; but their ſurprize at his 
courage could not give way to their fears for 


his ſafety. Being apprehenſive that ſome miſ·- 
chance might happen to him in the end, an 
officer was diſpatched to the king, deſiring that 


ſuceours might be ſent to the prince's relief. 
Edward,” who had all chis time, with great 

tranquility, viewed the engagement, from a 
wind- mill, demanded with ſeeming deliberation 
if his ſon were dead; but being anſwered that 
he ſtill lived, and was giving aſtoniſhing in- 
ſtances of valour; „ then tell my generals, 
«cried the king, that he ſhall have no aſſiſt- 


t ance from me; the honour of this day ſhall . 
be his, let him ſhew- himſelf. worthy the pro- 
9) H F feſſion 6 
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= feflion.of arms; and let +: bk indebted to 


& his own merit alone for victory.” This 
ſpeech, being reported to the prince and his at- 


tendants, it inſpired them with new courage ; 
| they made a freſh attack upon the French, ca. 
valry, and count Alengon, their braveſt com- 


mander, was ſlain. This was the beginning of 


their total overthrow : the F rench being: now 
without a competent leader, were thrown into 


confuſion; the Welſh infantry. ruſhed into the 
midft of the conflict, and diſpatched thoſe with 
theirlong knives who hadfurvived thefuryof the 
former one. It was in vain that the king of 
France himſelf, ſeemed almoſt fingly to main 


tain the combat; he endeavoured to animate 
| his few followers, both by his voice and ex- 


ample, but the wictory was too deciſive to be 


reſiſted; while he was yet endeavouring to 
face the enemy, John de Hainault ſeized the 


reins of his horſe, and, turning him round, 


carried him off the field of battle. In this en- 
gagement, thirty thduſand of the French 
were killed upon the field; and, among this 
number, were John king of Bohemia, Jathes 
king of Majorca, Ralph duke of Lorrain, nine 
counts, four and twenty bannerets, twelye hun- 
dred Knights, fifteen hundred gentlemen, -and 


four thouſand men at arms. T here is ſome- 
5 CT, N ching 
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FrS, e in the fate of, dhe Bokethian n 
monarch; who, though blind, was yet willing 
to ſhare in the engagement. This unfortunate 
prince, enquiring the fate of the day, was 
told that all was loſt, and his Jon” Charles 
| obliged to retire deſperately wounded 3 and 

that the ꝓrince of Wales bore down every thing 

| before him. Having received this information, 


A 


blind as he was, he commanded his Knights to 


lead him into the hotteſt part of the bat- 


tle- againſt | the young warrior ; ; accordingly, | 


10 


four of them ruſhed, with him into the thick. 


eſt part of the enemy, Me, 75 were e all 
quickly lain, x A | 


. The: whole French army took to fight, and 


were put to the ſword by the purſuers without 
mercy. ill night ſtopped the carnage, The 
king, on his return to the camp, flew into the 
arms of the prince of Wales and exclaimed, 

« My; valiant ſon, continue as you have begun 5 
60 ou have acquitted yourſelf nobly, and are 
« worthy of the kingdom that will be your in- 
6 c hexicance,” The next morning was foggy, 


and a party of the militia of Rouen coming to 
join the French army, were routed by the 


| Engliſh at the firſt onſet; many more alſo 
were decoyed by ſome French ſtandards, which 


;he vidtors placed upon the mountains, and to 
Re l'3 which 


— 
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hich tlie fugitives reſorted, where' they were 


tie in pieces without ' mercy. Never was a 


victory Mo ſeaſonable, or leſs bloody. to the 


Engliſh! than this. "Notwithſtanding the great 
flaug nter bf the enemy, the conquerots loſt 
but Tam Eſquire, 'three knights, and a few' of 


infetlor rank: The cteſt of the king of Bohe- 


"mia was  thiee oftrich feathers; with this' motto, 
Teh Dien; ; which. ſignißes, 1 in the German lan- 
guage, 1 ſerve; This was thought to be a pro- 
Per prize to perpetuate the viftory ; ; and it Was 


decordingiy added to the arms of the prince 


"of Wales, and it has been 88 75 by b his 
ſucceſſors.” amn, 
But this victory was Arcbücled with Ril more 
ſubſtantial advantages; for Edward, as mode- 
n rate i in conqueſt, as prudent im his meaſurès to 
obtain it, reſolved to ſecure an eaſy entrance 
inte France for the future.” With this view 
he laid ſiege to Calais, that was then defended 
by John de Vienne, an experienced oommand- 


er, and ſupplied with every thing neceffary for 


defence. The king, however, lentwiat the diffi- 


| culty of taking 18 oe a town by force, 'fe- . 


Tolved to reduce it by TEE, \- He chôſe a 
7 ſecure ſtation for his camp; drew enttench- 
7 ments round the city, and made proper pro- 


| Vilions for his ſoldiers to endure a winter cam- 


I * paign, 
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paigu. Theſe, operations, though gey, we 


at length, ſueceſaful, It was in vain that 2 


5 governor made a noble defence, that, he ex 
cluded all the. uſeleſs. mouths; from, the 


taken after a twelyemonth's: fiege,.. the. defen- 


duagts having been reduced to the laſt extre- 
mity by famine. and fatigue. # The. obſtinate 6 
reſiſtance, made b 77 the townſmen, was not a 


little diſpleaſing to Edward; and he had often 


declared, that when put in poſſeſſion of the 5 


place, he, would take ſignal revenge for the 


city, 5 : 
which Edward generouſiy, permitted to paſs = 
unmoleſted through his camp. It Mas at levgth -_ 


numbers of men he had loſt during che fiege. ; . 


It as with great difficulty, therefore, that he 


vas perſuaded to accept of their ſubmiſſion ; | 
and. to ſpare; their lives, upon condition, that 
ix of, the moſt conſiderable citizens ſhould. be 


ſent him, to be diſpoſed. of as he ſhould think 
proper; but on theſe he was reſolved. to wreak 

his reſentment, and he gave ordets that they 
ſhould be led into his camp, bare- headed, and 


bare : footed, with ropes about their necks, in the 


manner of criminals juſt preparing for inſtant 


execution. When the news of this fierce reſo- 
lution was brought into the city, it ſpread new 
 . conſternation, among the inhabitants. Who 


K be the 8 that wefe thus to be offer- 
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ed up as victims to procure: the ſafety of all 7 


the reſt ; and by their deaths appeaſe. the vic- 


3 tor's reſentment, was a freſh ſubjett of dread · 


ful enquiry. In this terrible ſuſpenſr, ont of 


the principal inhabitants, whoſe: name was 


Euſtace de St. Pierre, walked forward, afid of- 


fered himſelf as willing to undergo any tor- 


tures that could procure: his fellow - citizens 


ſafety. Five more ſopn followed his noble ex- 


ample z and theſe marching out like criminals, 


laid the keys of their city at Edward's fett; 


| A.D. 1347. | 


but no ſubmiſſions ſeemed. ſufficient to appeaſe 
his reſentment z and they weuld in all proba» - 
bility have ſuffered death, had not the genero- 
ſity of their conduct affected the queen, who 
interceded in their behalf, and with ſome difh- 
culty obtaiped their pardon. . 

Edward having thus opened himſelf a pal. 
ſage into France, by Which he might at any 
time pour in his forces, and withdraw them 


with ſecurity, reſolved on every method that 


could add ſtrength or ſtability to his new ac- 


quiſition, He ordered all the French inhabi- 


tants to leave the town, and peopled it with his 
own ſubjects from England. He alſo made it 


the ſtaple, or principal market for wool, leather, 
tin, and lead; which were the principal Engliſh 


commodities for which there was any conſide- 
WEE 1 able 


ws, 
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e dermarcitl upon the contilehRis All 1 5 
Engliſn were obliged to bring their goods: hier 


ther; and foreign merchants came to the ame 


place to purchaſe them. By theſe means, the 
city becatne populous, rich, and flotiriſhing 4 
and although it had like to have Been taken 


ſome time after by treachery, it continued for 


above two centuries after in the poſſeſſion of 

the-Engliſh, _ beaved EY * ng RA proc 

of France. $0018 JUTE 
The . dh had meu have reſto- 


red it to the French, aroſe from the perfidy of © | 


Aymer de Pavie, an Italian, who had been ap- 
pointed governor of the place. He agreed to 
deliver it up to the enemy, when his perfidy 
was diſcovered: by Edward, who obliged him 
to carry on the tfesty and to peffüsde t the ene- 
my that he was ſtir in their intereſts. Abeord- 
ingly 4 day was appointed for the admiſſion of 
the French troops into the city; white the king, 
wick a ſtrong body of forces, took care to pre- 
pare for their reception. All thoſe who en- 
tered the city were immediately cut to pieces; 
and the garriſon,” with Edward, and Sir Wal- 
ter Manny ab their head, ruſhing out in Prey” 


of the reſt, a flerce and bloody engagement en- 


dane i which the Weng overthrew. and took. 


% " 5 " 


Euſtace de Ribaumont, a man of remarkable 
* and valour, with his oπ]n hand. it 


— ns ap" —_— —— — 9 ” a 
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In this manner, the war between the Engliſh 


and French was carried on with mutual animo- 
ſity, a war which at once thinned the inhabitants 
of the invaded country, while it drained that of 
the invaders. But a deſtruction ſtill more terri- 
ble than that of war contributed, at this time, to 
deſolate the wretched provinces of Europe. 


A peſtilence, more dreadful than any mention- 
ed in the annals of hiſtory, which had al- 
ready almoſt diſpeopled Aſia and Africa, came 
to ſettle upon the weſtern world with enereaſed 
malignity. It is ſaid to have taken its origin in 
the great kingdom of Cathay, where it roſe from 


the earth with the moſt horrid and ſulphuregys 


ſtench, deſtroying all the inhabitants, and even 
marking plants and minerals with its malig- 


nity. The fourth part of the people were gut 


off ; and it particularly raged with fuch,yiq- 


lence in London, that in one year's ſpace, there 

| vere buried in the Charter Houſe church- yard, 

above fifty thouſand, perſons. It,. was in the 

I. b. 230. mit- of this terrible infliction from nature, 


that the ambition of Edward and Philip was 
exerted for new conqueſts, and was adding to 
* calamities of mankind. nk ſtil tein: ra- 
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* were filently repairing by commerce a” 
induſtry; theſe arts, which were then deſp e 


by princes, were laying the ſeeds of * 
lence; and encreaſed population. The arts of 


peace had for ſome time been revived in Italy, 


and were gradually travelling weſtward; the 
refinements and the pleaſures of ſenſe, every 


day began to improve, although intellectual 
refinements were as yet totally unknown. Sen; 


ſual enjoyments, muſt ever be carried to ſome 
height before mankind can find leiſure or 


taſte for entertainments of a more Woene 
oy ca . : \ «4 . 


Nor was England 55 dan 9 wars 


during this dreary per Iod. While Edward 


» 
1 * 
* 
1 4 
- " 
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was reaping victories upon the continent, the 


Scotch, ever willing to embrace a favourable 
opportunity of rapine and revenge, invaded 9 


the frontiers with a numerous army, headed by 


| David Bruce their king. This unexpected in - 


vaſion, at ſuch a juncture, alarmed the Engliſh, 
but was not capable of intimidating them. 
Lionel, Edward's ſon, who was left guardian 


of England during his father's abſence, was yet 


too young to take upon him the command of 


an army; but the victories on the continent, 

ſeemed to inſpire even women with valour: 
* Edward's queen, took upon her the | 
conduct 


2 
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conduct of che field, and. prepared to pe 1 
the enemy in perſon. Accordingly, having 


made lord Percy general under her, ſhe met 
the Scots at a place called Nevill's Croſs neat 
Durham, and offered them battle. The 


Scotch king was no leſs impatient to engage 
he imagined that he might obtain an eaſy vie- 
tory againſt undiſciplined troops, and headed 
by a woman. But he was miſerably deceived. 
His army was quickly routed and driven from 

the field. Fifteen thouſand of his men were 


eut to pieces; and he himſelf, with many of 


his nobles and knights, were taken FN 

and carried in triumph to London. 
This victory diffuſed an univerſal degree 

of joy through the nation; a captive king was 


an object that flattered their pride, and they 


ſoon had new reaſons for exultation. Philip, 


ho was ſurnamed the Fortunate,upan coming 


to the crown of France, ended his life under 
the accumulation of every misfortune; that 
could render a king unhappy. . John his ſon 
ſucceeded him on the throne, which was 


but ill ſupported by Philip, and yet ſtill worſe 
by him. This weak; yet virtuous prince, up- 


on coming to the crown, found himſelf at the 


head of anexhauſted nation, and a divided and 


factious nobility. France at that time, pretty 
much 


EDWARD, . 


th reſembled England under the reign of a a : g 


prince of the ſame name ſome ages before. 


They had parliaments of barons defporic, over . 5 | 


their own heredirary poſſeſſions ; and they ob. 


liged John their king, to ſign a charter very 
much . reſembling the Magna Charta, which 
had formerly been ſigned by his name-ſake of 


-England, The warlike reſources, therefore, of 


France and England, were at this time very 
unequal, John was at the head of a nobility, 
that acknowledged no ſubordination among 


each other; they led their dependent ſlaves to 
battle, and | obeyed their ſuperiors only as 


i ſpited their inclination. Their king might 


more juſtly be ſaid to command a number of 
ſmall * armies under diſtinct leaders, than one vaſt. 


; machine, operating with uniformity and united 


efforts. The French barons. paid their own r. 


ſoldiers, punithed their tranſgreſſions, and re- 
Vardled their fidelity. But the forces of Eng- 
land were under a very different eſtabliſhment ; 
the main body of the Engliſh army was com- 
poſed of ſoldiers indiſcriminately levied through- 


out the nation, paid by the king, and regard- 5 
ing him alone as the ſource of preferment or 
diſgrace. Inſtead of perſonal attendance, the 


nobility contributed ſupplies in 'money ; and 
there Tl only ſuch a number of nobles in the 
R army 
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army as might keep the ſpirit of honour alive. 1 


1 without imzuring military ſubordination. 


It was in this ſtate of things, that a ſhort 
truce which had been concluded between, Ed- 
ward and Philip was diſſolved by the deatli of 
the latter; and Edward, well pleaſed with the 
factions that then prevailed i in France, was re- 
ſolved to ſeize the opportunity of encreafing 
its diſtreſſes. Accordingly the Black Prince 
was ſent into France with bis army, on board 


; Aa fleet of an hundred fail; and, landing in 


A. b. 355. 


Gaſcony, carried his deyaſtations into the 


heart of the country. On the other hand, Ed- 
ward himſelf made an irruption on the ſide of 
Calais, at the head of a numerous army, and 
ravaged all the open country. In the mean 


time John, who was as yet unprepared to op- 


poſe the progreſs of the enemy, continued a 
quiet ſpectator of their inſults; 3 nor was it till 
the ſucceeding ſummer's campaign, that he re- 
ſolved to attack the Black Prince, whoſe army 
was by this time reduced to a body of about 
twelve thouſand men. With ſuch a trifſing 
complement of forces, had this young war- 
rior ventured to penetrate iyto- the heart of 
France, with a deſign of joining his forces 
to thoſe of the duke of Lancaſter, But 
he ſoon found that his ſcheme was im · 


practicable, 
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1 5 praticable; the country before him was o 
well guarded to prevent his advancing fur- 
' ther; and all the bridges behind were broken 
dowh,” which effectually barred a retreat. In 


this embarraſſing ſituation, His perplexity was 


increaſed, by being informed, that the king of 


France was actually marching at the head of 
ſiixty thouſand men to intercept him. He at firſt 
thought of retreating; but ſoon finding it im- 
poſſible, he determined calmly to await the 
approach of the enemy; and notwithſtanding 
the diſparity of IE to' commit long ro FOE 


hazard of a battle. 


It was at a 9 called en near 
Poictiers, that both armies came in ſight of 


each other. The French king might very 


eaſily have ſtarved the Engliſh into any terms 
he thought proper to impoſe: but ſuch was 


the impatient valour of the French nobili· 
ty, and ſuch. their certainty of ſucceſs, that it 


might have been equally fatal to attempt re- 
preſſing their ardour to engage. In the mean 


time; While both 'armies were drawn out, and 


expecting the ſignal to begin, they were ſtop- 


ptd by the appearance of the cardinal of Peri- 


_ gord who attempted to be a meditator between | 
them. However, John, who made himſelf 


ſure of oe en liſten to no other terms 
lee ORE than 
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1 the reſtitution, of Calais; with which the 


Black Prince refuſing to comply, the onſet was 
deferred till the next morning, for * * 
ſides waited 1 in anxious ſuſpenſe. - 

It was during this.interyal, that his young 


prince ſhewed himſelf worthy of conqueſt; he 


ſtrengthened his poſt by new intrenchments; 
he placed three hundred men in ambuſh, with 
as many archers, who were commanded to at- 
tack the enemy in flank, during the heat. of the 
engagement. Having taken theſe precau- 
tions, and the morning beginning to appear, 


he ranged his army in three diviſions; the van 
commanded by the earl of Warwick ; the rear 


by the earls of Saliſbury and Suffolk; and 
the main body by himſelf, In like man- 


ner, the king of France arranged his forces 


in three diviſions 4 the firſt commanded by 
the Duke of Orleans; the ſecond by the Dau- 
phin, attended by his younger brothers; while 
he himſelf led up the main body, ſeconded by 
his youngeſt and favourite ſon, then about 


. fourteen years of age. As the Engliſh were 
to be attacked only by | marching. up a long 


narrow lane, the French ſuffered greatly from 


their archers, who were poſted on each ſide, 


behind the hedges. Nor were they in a better 


ſituation upon emerging from this danger, 
being 
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diſorder. A dreadful overthrow enſued; thoſe 
| who were as yet in the lane recoiled-upon their 


own forces; while the Engliſh troops, who had | 


been placed in ambuſh, took that opportunity 
toencreaſe the confuſion, and confirm the victory. 
The dauphin, and the duke of Orleans, were 
among the firſt that fled. The king of France 


himſelf made the utmoſt efforts to retrieve 
by his valour, what his raſhneſs had forfeited: ; 


but his ſingle courage was unable to ſtop that 
conſternation, which had now become general 
through his army; and his cavalry ſoon flying, 
he found himſelf totally expoſed to the enemy's 


fury. He ſaw his nobles falling round him, 
valiantly fighting in his defence, and his 
youngeſt ſon wounded by his fide. At length, 


ſpent with fatigue, and deſpairing of ſucceſs; 
he thought of yielding himſelf a priſoner ; and 


frequently cried out, that he was ready to de- 
liver himſelf to his couſin, the prince of Wales. 
The honour of taking him, however, was re- 
ſerved for a much more ignoble hand; he was 
ſeized by Dennis de Morbec, a knight of Ar- 


ras, who had been obliged to fly 1 e 


for murder. 


| 
* 
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| FO met by the black prince mbit at the 
head of a choſen body of troops, who made a 
furious onſet upon their forces, already in great 
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This ſucceſs was, in a great meaſure, ow- 
ing to the valour and conduct of. the black 


prince; but his. moderation in victory was a 
nobler triumph than had ever graced any for- 


mer conqueror. He came forth to meet the 
captive monarch with an air of pitying mo- 


deſty; he remonſtrated with him in the moſt 
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humble manner, when he began to complain 
of his misfortunes, that he ſtill had the com- 
fort left of refle&ing, that, though unſucceſs- 
ful, he had done all that deſerved to enſure 


conqueſt ; he promiſed, that a ſubmiſſive de- 
ference to his dignity ſhould never be wanting 


to ſoften his captivity z and at table he ac- 


tually refuſed to fit down, but ftood among 
the number of his prifoner's attendants, declar- 


ing, that it did not become hitn, as a ſubject, 
to ſit down in the preſence of a king. 
In April following, the prince conducted 


his royal priſoner through London, attended by 


an infinite concourſe of people of all ranks 


and ſtations. His modeſty upon this occaſion 
was not leſs than before; the king of France 


was clad in royal apparel, and mounted on a 


white ſteed, diftinguiſhed by its fize and beau- 
ty ; while the prince himſelf rode by his fide 
upon a mean little horſe, and in AT plain 
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* kings priſoners in the ſame court, and 
3 " the ſame time, were confidered as glorious 


them was only glory. Whatever was won in 
France; with all the dangers of war, and the 
expence of preparation, was ſucceſſively, and 
in a manner ſilently, loſt, withour the morti- 
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atchievements ; but all that England gained by | 


fication- of a defeat. It may be eafily ſup- = 


poſedꝭ that the treaties which were made with 
the captive kings, were highly advantageous 
to the conquerors; but theſe treaties were no 


longer-obſerved, than while the Engliſh had 


it in their-power-to enforce obedience. It is 
true, that John held to his engagements as far 
as he was able; bur by being a priſoner he loſt 
his authority; and his misfortunes had ren- 


dered him contemptible at home. The dau- 


phin, and the ftates of France, rejected the 
treaties he had been induced to ſign; and pre- 


pared, in good earneſt, to repel the meditated 


invaſions of the conqueror. All the conſider- 

able towns were put into a poſture of defence; 
and every thing valuable in the kingdom was 
ſecured in fortified places. It was in vain 
therefore, that Edward tried to allure the dau- 


phin to hazard a battle, by ſending him a de- 
fiance ; it was impoſſible to make that cau- 


tious prince change the plan of his operations; 
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it was in vain that Edward alledged the obli- 

gation of the treaties which had been ſigned 
at London, and plundered the country round 
to provoke an engagement. He, at length, 


terms of peace, which was at laſt concluded, 


was ſtipulated, that Edward ſhould for ever 
renounce all claim to the kingdom of France; 
and ſhould only remain poſſeſſed of the terri- 


rigord, the Limouſin, Quercy, Rouvergne, 
YAngoumois, and other diſtricts in that quar- 
ter, together with Calais, Guiſnes, Montreuil, 
and the county of Ponthieu, on the other ſide 
of France. Some other ſtipulations were made 
in favour of the allies of England, and forty 


for the execution of all theſe conditions. 
Upon John's return to his dominions, he 


terms of peace that had been juſt concluded. 
He was without finances, at the head of an 
exhauſted ſtate; his ſoldiers without diſcipline, 


had riſen in great numbers; and one of the 
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therefore, thought fit to- liſten to equitable 
upon condition that king. John ſhould be re- 


flored to liberty, upon paying a ranſom of 
about a million and a half of our money. It 


tories of Poictou, Xaintonge, PAgenois, Pe- 


hoſtages were ſent to England, as a ſecurity 


found himſelf very ill able to ratify thoſe 


and his peaſants without ſubordination. Theſe 


5 chief 
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: chien of their banditti aſſumed the title of In 
the Friend of God, and the terror of Man. 
A citizen of Sens, named John Gouge, alſo . 
got himſelf, by means of his robberies, to be 


acknowledged king; and he ſoon cauſed as 


many calamities by his devaſtations, as the 


real king had brought on by his misfortunes. 

Such was the ſtate of that wretched kingdom, 
upon the return of its captive monarch ; and 
yet, ſuch was his abſurdity, that he- immedi- 


ately prepared for a cruſade into the Holy . 


Land, before he was well replaced on the 


throne, Had his exhauſted ſubjects been able 

to equip him for this chimerical project, it is 

probable he would have gone through with 
that they 
were even too poor to pay his ranſom. This 


it; but their miſeries were ſuch, 


was a breach of treaty that John would not 


ſubmit to; and he was heard to expreſs him 
ſelf in a very noble manner upon the occaſion, 
„Though, ſays he, good faith ſhould be ba- 


« niſhed from the reſt of the earth, yet ſhe 
'« ought ſtill to retain her habitation in the 


„ breaſt of kings.“ In conſequence of this 
declaration, he actually returned to England 


once more, and yielded himſelf a priſoner, 
ſince he could not be honourably free. It is 
ſaid by ſome, that his paſſion for the counteſs of 


1 _ Saliſbury 


- 


- 
* 
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Saliſbury was the real . cauſe of this journey z 
but we want at this time the. foundations for 
fuch an injurious report. He: was lodged in 
the Savoy, the palace where he had reſided 


during his captivity ; and ſoon, after he cloſed 
a long and unfortunate reign, by his death, 


which happened in about the ings fixth your 
of r | : 
Charles, ſurnamed the Wile, ſarcadded his 
father on the throne of France; and this mo- 
narch, merely by the force of a finely con- 


ducted policy, and even though ſuffering ſome 


defeats, reſtored his country once more yo tran- 


auility and power. He quelled and diſſipated 


a a ſet of banditti, who had aſſociated them- 


ſelyes under the name of Companions, and 
who had long been a terror to the peaceable 


inhabitants. He had them enrolled into a 


body, and led them into the kingdom of Caſ- 
tile againſt Peter, ſurnamed the Cruel, whom 


his ſubjects had dethroned; and who, by means 
of an alliance with the Engliſn, endeavoured 


to get himſelf reinſtated upon the thrahe. In 
conſequence of theſe alllances, the Engliſn 
and French again came to an engagement; 
their armies on the one ſide command- 
ed by the black prince; on the other, by 
Henry of Tranſtamarre, and Bertrand dy Gueſ- 

| clin, 
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Clin, one of the moſt conſummate Pony 


which he lived. However, the uſual good 
fortune of the Engliſh prince prevailed ; the 
French loſt above twenty theuſand men, while 
only four knights, and forty private men on 
the ſide of the Engliſh were flain, 

Nevertheleſs theſe victories, were attended 


and accompliſhed characters of the age in 
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with very few good effects. The Engliſh, by 


their frequent ſupplies, had been quite exhauſt- 
ed, and were unable to continue an army in the 
field. Charles, on the other hand, cautiouſly 


forbore coming to any deciſive engagement; 
but was contented to let his enemies waſte 


their ſtrength in attempts to plunder a forti- 
fied country, When they were retired, he 


then was ſure to ſally forth, and poſſeſs him- 


ſelf of ſuch places as they were not ſtrong 
enough to defend. He farſt fell upon Pon- 
thieu; the citizens of Abbeville opened their 
gates to him; thoſe of St. Valois, Rue, and 


Crotoy, imitated the example; and the whole 


country was, in a little time, reduced to total 


ſubmiſſion. The ſouthern provinces were, in 


the ſame manner, invaded by his generals with 
equal ſucceſs; while the black prince, defti- 


tute of ſupplies from England, and waſted by 
a cruel and conſumptive diſorder, was obliged 
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to return to his native country, leaving the af- 


fairs of the ſouth of France | in a moſt Wdelpe- 
rate condition. 5 


In this exigence, the Keen of the 
king of England was excited to the "utmoſt 


pitch; and he ſeemed reſolved to take ſignal 


vengeance on his enemies of the continent, 


But the fortunate occaſion ſeemed now elapſ- 


ed; and all his deſigns were marked with 
ill ſucceſs, The earl of Pembroke, and his 


whole army, were intercepted at fea, and 
taken priſoners by Henry, king of | Caſtile. 


This nobleman in perſon attempted to embark 


with an army for Bourdeaux but was detained 
by contrary winds, and obliged to lay aſide 
the expedition. Sir Robert Knolles, one of 
his generals on the continent, at the head of - 
thirty thouſand men, was defeated by Bertrand 


du Gueſclin ; while the duke of Lancaſter, at 
the head of twenty five thouſand men, had the 
mortification of ſeeing his troops diminiſhed 


one half by flying parties, without ever coming 


to a battle. Such was the picture that preſent- 


ed itſelf to this victorious monarch in the de- 


cline of life; and this might well ſerve as a 


leſſon to the princes of the age, that more per- 
manent advantages are obtained by wiſdom 


than by valour. Added to his other uneaſi - 


neſſe Sg | 
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ä he had the mortification to. 4 his au- 


thority deſpiſed at home. It was in vain that 


he ſought refuge, in his age, from the com- 
plaints of his ſubjects, in the arms of a fayou- 
rite miſtreſs, whoſe name was Alice Pierce; 
this only ſerved to exaſperate his people the 2 


more againſt him, and to turn their indignation 


into contempt. But what of all other chings | 
ſerved to gloom the latter part of this ſplendid | 
reign, was the approaching death of the black 
prince, whoſe conſtitution ſhewed but too ma- 

nifeſtly the ſymptoms of a ſpeedy diſſolution. 5 


This valiant and accompliſhed prince died in 


the forty-ſixth year of his age, leaving behind 
him a character without a ſingle blemiſh; and 


a degree of ſorrow among the people, that 


time could ſcarcely alleviate. His affability, 
clemency, and liberal diſpoſition, have been 
celebrated by different hiſtorians. Though 


born in an age, in which military virtues alone 


were held in eſteem, he cultivated the arts of 
peace; and ſeemed ever more happy in deſer- 
ving praiſe, than in obtaining it. 

The king was moſt ſenſibly affected with the 
loſs of his ſon; and tried every art to remove 
his uneaſineſs; he had baniſhed his concubine 
ſome time before from his preſence, but took 
her again, in hopes of finding ſome conſolation 
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in her company. He removed himſelf entire- 


1y from the duties and burdens of the Rate, 
and left his kingdom to be plundered by a ſet 


of rapacious'minifters. He did not ſurvive 
the conſequences of his bad conduct; but | 


died about a year after the prince; at Shene, in 


Surry, deſerted by all his courtiers, even by 


thoſe who had grown rich by his bounty. He 


expired in the ſixty- fifth year of his age, and 


the fifty-firſt of his reign; a prince more ad- 


mired than loved by his ſubjects, and more an 
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object of their applauſe, than their ſorrow. 

The reign of Edward was rather brilliant, 
than truly ſerviceable to his ſubjects. If 
England, during thefe ſhining triumphs on 


the continent, gained any real advantage, it 
was only that of. having a ſpirit of elegance 


and honour. diffuſed among the higher ranks 
of the people, In all conqueſts, ſomething is 
gained in civil life from the people ſubdued ; 
and as France was at that time evidently more 


civilized than England, thoſe imitative iſlan- 


ders, as they were then called, adopted the arts 


of the people they overcame. The meaneſt 
foldier in the Enghſh army now began to fol- 


low his leader from lave, and not compulſion; 


| he was brave from ſentiment alone; and had 


the honour of his country beating in his breaſt, 
even 
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evon . in the humbleſt ſtation.” Fhis 
vis the time when chivalry was at its high- 
eſt pitch; and many of the ſucceſſes of Eng- 
land were "owing to that romantic ſpirit, 
which the king endea vouted to diffuſe, and of 
which he was the moſt ſhining example. It 
was this ſpirit that, in ſome meaſure, ferved to 
ſoften the ferocity of the age; being a mixture 


of love, generoſity, and war, Inſtead of being 


taught the ſciences, the fons of the nobility 
were brought into the field as ſoon as they 
were able, and inſtructed in no other arts but 
thoſe of arms; ſuch as the method of fiteing 
on horſeback, of wielding the launce, running 
at the ring, flouriſhing at a tournament, and 
addreſſing a miſtreſs. To attain theſe, was con- 
fidered as the ſum of all human acquirements z 
and though war made their only ſtudy, yet the 
rules of tactics, encampments, ſtratagems, and 
fortifications, were almoſt totally diſregarded, 
It was in this reign that the order of the 
garter was inſtituted ; the number received into 
which was to conſiſt of twenty four perſons, 
beſide the king. A vulgar ſtory prevails, but 
unſupported by any ancient authority, that 
the counteſs of Saliſbury, at a ball, happen- 
ing to drop her garter, the king took it up, 


E and en it to her with theſe words, 
2 Honi 
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„ Honi ſoit. qui mal y penſe; Evil to him, | 
that evil thinks. This accident it is ſaid gave 
riſe to the order and the motto, it being the 


ſpitit of the times, to mix love and war toge- 


ther, and for knights to plume themſelves 
upon the ſlighteſt tokens that their . 


were pleaſed to beſtow, , 5 
Edward left many children * is queen 


Philippa of Hainault; his eldeſt ſon, the black 
prince, died before him, but left a ſon, named 
Richard, who ſucceeded to the throne. Ed- 
ward's ſecond ſon, was Lionel, duke of Cla- 
rence; the third was called John of Gaunt, 


from the place of his birth, and was afterwards 
created duke of Lancaſter. The fourth ſon 


was Edmund, earl of Cambridge, and after- 


wards duke. of York; the fifth ſon was Tho- 
mas, duke of Glouceſter, the moſt ambitious 
and enterprizing of all his family. There 
were ſeyeral daughters alſo; but as there is no- 
thing material in their hiſtory, we ſhall paſs 
over their names without further notice. 
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Re ICHARD n. came to the throne. of 
his grandfather, when as yet but eleven years 
of age, and found the people diſcontented and 
Poor, the nobles proud and rebellious. A ſpi- 
rit of profuſion had entered into the kingdom 
wich the ſpirit of gallantry; which, while, it 
produced indolence and rapacity among the 
WW higher 
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among the Poor. 
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As the King was a mind he overn- 

ment was veſted / in the hands of his three 
uncles, . the dukes of Lancaſter, York, -and 
Glouceſter : {the difference of whoſe diſpoſitions, 
it was ſuppoſed, would ſerve to check the de- 
fects of each other. Lancaſter, though ex- 
perienced during the late reign in government, 
was neither popular nor enterprizing z Tork 
was indolent and weak; Glouceſter, turbulent, 
popular, and ambitious. Under the ſecret in- 


fluence of thoſe; wirhout any regency being 


appointed, the whole ſyſtem of government 
was kept together for ſome years; the autho- 
rity eſtabliſhed during the former 88 ſtill 
continuing to operate in this. 
But though government was carried on, yet 


it was not without many comimotions, ariſing 


either from the impatience of the people, or 


the ambition of the great: as the late king 
had left the kingdom involved in many dan- 
gerous and expenſive wars; and as theſe de- 


manded large and. conſtant ſupplies, the mur- 
murs of the people encreaſed in proportion. 


Nor were they leſſened by the manner of car- 


rying on theſe expeditions z which, in general 


were wee. rd and IE the whole an 


The 
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The due of Lancaſter laid claim to the erown 
of Caſtile, and made a fruitleſs enpedition z the 
war with France produced no enterprize of 


unſucoeſeful. The expences, however, of the 
armaments to face the enemy on every fide, 
and a want of economy in the adminiſtration, 


entirely exhauſted the treaſury; and a new tax * 
of three; groats, on every perſon above fiſtren, 


was granted by parliament as a ſupply. The 


indignation of the people had been for ſome 


time encreafing, but a tax ſo unequitable, in 


which the rich paid no more than the poor, 


 kindled the reſentment of the latter into flame. 


Notwithſtanding the numbers who by war, 
by a reſidence in towns, and by other means 


had become free, yet there was ſtill multi- 


indes in che country, who had lands in ville- 


nage, that were only ſlaves to the lords from 
whom they held. Theſe had ſeen the advan- 
tages of · liberty, from its effects upon thoſe of 
equal rank who had gone to live in towns; 


advantages. Several of theſe had become 


opulent enough to purchaſe their freedom; 


but by an unjuſt act of parliament in chis reign, 
theſe purchaſes were declared of no validity. 


This act the peaſants conſidered as an infrac- 


tion 


luſtre, and that with with Scotland was rather 
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| non of the laws of humanity, and ſuch indeed 


it muſt be allowed to have been. But it had 
long been the preſcriptive manner of reaſoning, 


to have no regard for the rights of a certain claſi 


of men, who were ſuppoſed too low for juſtice. 


The ſeeds of diſcontent were ſtill more culti - 


vated by the preaching of ſeveral men, who 
vent about the country, inculcating the natu- 
ral equality of mankind; and conſequently, the 
right that all had to an equal participation of 
the goods. of nature. Hitherto we have ſeen 
popular inſurrections only in towns; but we 
now find the ſpirit of freedom gaining ground 
in the country. Our citizens at firſt began to 
_ perceive their own ſtrength ;. and not till after 
did the peaſantry, who had been annexed to 
the ſoil, claim a ſhare in thoſe advantages. 
We in this firſt inſtance, find a knowledge of 
the rights of humanity, diffuſing itſelf even to 
the very loweſt of the people, and exerting it- 
EW rude and terrible efforts for freedom. 
The minds of the peaſants, being thus pre- 
Ear for inſurrection, the manner of collect- 
ing this unjuſt poll - tax, ſoon furniſhed them 
with a pretext for beginning the revolt. It be- 
gan in Eſſex, where a report was induſtriouſly 
ſpread, that the peaſants were to be deſtroyed, 
their houſes burned, and their farms plundered. 


A black · 


- : 
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A blackſwmith, well known by the name of £ Wat 5 f E 


Tyler, was the firſt that excited them to arms. 


1 tax-gatherers comirſe; to this man's houſe, Ts 


while he: was at work, demanded payment for 


his daughter, which he refuſed, alledging that 


ſhe was under the age mentioned in the act. 


One of the brutal collectors inſiſted on her be- 


ing a full grown woman; and immediately at- 
tempted giving a very indecent proof of his | 
aſſertion. -: This provoked the father to ſuch a 
degree, that he inſtantly ſtruck him. dead with 3 
a blow of his hammer. The ſtanders by ap- 
plauded his ſpirit; and, one and all, reſolved to 
defend his conduct. He was conſidered as a 
champion in the cauſe, and appointed the lea- | 
der and ſpokeſman. of the people. Ir is eaſy 
to imagine the diſorders committed by this 
tumultuous rabble; the whole neighbourhood | 
roſe in arms; they burnt and plundered where- 
ever they came, and revenged upon their for- 
mer maſters, all thoſe inſults which they had 
long ſuſtained with impunity. As the diſcon-# 
tent was general, the inſurgents encreaſed in 
proportion as they. approached the capital. 
The flame ſoon propagated itſelf into Kent, 
Hertfordſhire, Surry, Suſſex, Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Cambridge, and Lincoln. They were found 
to amount to above an hundred thouſand men, 
Vor. II. Gs by 
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by. the time they wete arrived at Blackheath; 
from whence they fent a meſſage to the king, 
who had taken ſhelter in the Tower, defiring a 
conference with them. With this meffage Ri- 
chard was deſirous of complying, but was inti- 
midated by their fierce demeanour. In the mean 


time they had entered the city, burning and 


plundering the houſes of ſuck as were ob- 


noxious, from their power, or remarkable 


for their riches. They broke into the Savoy 


palace, belonging to the duke of Lancaſter, 
and put ſeveral of his attendants to death. 
Their animoſity was particularly levelled a- 
gainſt the lawyers, to whom they ſhewed no 
mercy. Such was the vehemence of their fury, 


that the king began to tremble for his own ſafe- 


ty; and, knowing that the Tower was not ca- 


pable of ſtanding againſt an aſſault, he went 
out among them, and defired to know their 
demands. To this they made a very humble 
remonſtrance, requiring a general pardon, the 


abolition of ſlavery, freedom of commerce in 
market towns, and a fixed rent inſtead of thoſe 
fervices required by the tenure of villenage. 
As theſe requeſts were reaſonable, the king 
foon complied ; and charters were accordingly 


made out, ratifying the grant. In the mean 


time, another body of theſe inſurgents had 
2 broke 
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1 into the Tower; and murdered. the 
chancellor, .| the primate, and the treaſurer, 
wick ſome other officers of diſtinction. They 
then divided themſelves into bodies; and took -- 
up / their. quarters in different parts of the city. 
At che head of one of theſe was Wat Tyler, 
who led his men into Smithfield, where he was 

met by the king; who invited him to a con- 
| ference, under a. pretence of hearing and re- 
dreſſing his grievatces. Tyler ordeting his 
companion to retire, till he ſhould give them 
a ſignal, boldly ventured to meet the king in 
the midſt of his retinue; and accordingly be- 
gan the conference. The demands of this de · 
magogue are cenſured by all the hiſtorians of 
the time, as inſolent and extravagant; and yet 
nothing can be more juſt than thoſe they have 
delivered for him. He required that all ſlaves 
ſhould be fer free; that all commonages ſhould 
be open to the poor as well as the rich; and 
that a general pardon ſhould be paſſed for the 
late outrages. Whiiſt he made theſe demands, 
he now and then lifted up his {word in a mena- 
cing manner; which inſolence ſo raiſed the in- 
dignation of William Walworth, then mayor of 
London, attending an the king, that, without 
conſidering the danger to which he expoſed his 

"oy he ftunned Tyler with a blow of his 
| K 2 macez 
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| mace; while one of the king $ knights riding : 


up, diſpatched him with his ſword. The mu- 


 tineers, ſeeing their leader fall, prepared them- 


ſelves to take revenge; and their bows were 
now bent for execution, when Richard, though 


not yet quite ſixteen years of age, rode up to the 

rebels, and, with admirable preſence of mind, | 
_ cried, out, What, my people, will you then 
« kill your king? be not concerned for the 


« Joſs of your leader; I myſelf. will now be your 


« general; follow me into the field, and you 
4e ſhall have whatever you deſire.” The awed 


multitude immediately deſiſted; they followed 


the king as if mechanically into the fields, and 


there he granted them the ſame charter that 
he had before given to their companions. 


Theſe grants, for a ſhort time, gained the 


king great popularity; and it is probable it 
was his own deſire to have them continued; 
but the nobles had long taſted the ſweets of 
power, and were unwilling to admit any other 
to a participation. The parliament ſoon re- 


voked theſe charters of enfranchiſement and 
pardon; the low people were reduced to the 
ſame ſlaviſn condition as before, and ſeveral of 
the ringleaders were puniſhed with capital 


ſeverity. The inſurrections of the barons a- 


$008 their kings, are branded 1 in our hiſtory 


with 
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with all the virulence of reproach. 


The cruelty which was exerciſed ind the 
poplar leaders upon this occaſion, created no 
ſmall enmity againſt the king. He had firſt. 


granted them a charter, which implied the juſ- 


tice of their demands; and he was ſeen, ſoon 
after, weak enough to revoke what he had be- 
fore allowed the juſtice of. It is probable alſo, 
that his uncles were not backward in encreaſ- 
ing this general diſlike againſt him; as by that 


means they were more like to continue in their 
preſent authority. His own capricious con- 
duct, indeed, might very well countenance 
them in the reſtrictions they placed upon him; 


as he very ſoon teſtified an eager deſire to go- 


vern, without any of the requiſites to fit him 


for ſuch a difficult undertaking: he ſoon diſ- 


covered an attachment to favourites, without 
any merit on their ſide to entitle them to ſuch 


flattering diſtinctions. Robert Vere, earl of Ox- 
ford, a young man, whoſe perſon was faultleſs, 


but whoſe morals were debauched, had acquired 


an entire aſcendant overhim. This nobleman 


was firſt created marquis of Dublin, and then 


dukeof Ireland, with the entire ſovereignty, du- 
ring life, of that iſland. He gave him his own 
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' with no great air of invective; but the tumults 
of the people againſt the barons,” are eng 
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couſin in marriage; and ſoon after permitted 
him to repudiate her for another lady, of whom 
he was enamoured. He ſoon beeame the chan- 

nel through which all royal favour paſſed to 

the people; and he poſſeſſed all the power, 

: whit the king had _ the ſhadow * royal. 

f ty: 0 

A cyriiitiey in princes ever en ani- 
mofiry among their ſubjects. Thoſe noble. 

men, who were either treated with diſreſpect 

by the favourite, or who thought that they 

had themſelves better pretenſions to favour, 
inftantly took the alarm, and combined againſt 
him. At the head of this affociation were 

Moubray earl of Nottingham, Fitz Alan earl 

of Arundel, Percy carl of Northumberland, 

Mantacute earl of Saliſbury, and Beauchamp 
earl of Warwick, Theſe uniting, reſolved on 
the deſtruction of the favourite; and they be- 
gan by marking out Michael de la Pole, who 
was then chancellor, and Oxford's chief friend 
and ſupporter, as the firſt object of their ven- 
geance, He was accardingly impeached in par- 
hament; and although nothing material was 
alledged againſt him, ſuch was the intereſt of 


the conſpiring barons that he was candemned, 
and deprived of his office, | 


From 
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ter ventured to attack the king in perſon. Un- 


der a pretence that he was as yet unable to 5 
A. D. 194. 


govern, although he was at that time twenty- 
one, they appointed a commiſſion of fourteen 
perſons, upon whom the ſovereign power was to 
be transferred for a year. This was, in fact, to- 
tally depriving the king of all power, and op- 
preſſing the kingdom with a confirmed ariſto- 
cracy. This meaſure was driven forward by 
the duke of Glouceſter; and none but thoſe 
of his own faction were admitted as members 


* puniſhing his miniſters, they ſoon af- I; 


of the committee; It was not without a ſtrug- 


gle that the king ſaw himſelf thus totally di- 
veſted of authority; he endeavoured firſt to 
gain over the parliament to his intereſts, by 
influencing the ſheriffs of each county, who 
were then the only returning officers. This 
meaſure failing, he applied to the judges; 
and they, either from motives of intereſt,” or 
from conviction, declared that the commiſſion 
which had.deprived him of his authority, was 
unlawful ; and that thoſe who procured or ad- 
viſed it, were puniſhable with death. This 
ſentence was quickly oppoſed by declarations 
from the lords; the duke of Glouceſter ſaw 
his danger if the king ſhould prevail; and 
ſecretly * his party, he appeared in 
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arms at Haringay Park, near Highgate, at the 


head of a body of men, more than ſufficient to 
intimidate the king, and all his adherents, 


_ Theſe inſurgents, ſenſible of their own power, 


were now refolved to make uſe of the: occa- 


ſion; and began by demanding. of the king 


the names of thoſe who had adviſed him to 
his late raſh meaſures. A few days after they 
appeared armed in his prefence, and accuſed, 
by name, the archbiſhop of York, the. duke 
of Ireland, the earl of Suffolk, and Sir Ro- 
bert Treſilian, one of the judges who had de- 


clared in his favour, together with Sir Nicho- 


las Bember, as public and dangerous enemies 
to the ſtate, It was now too late for the op» 
polite party to attempt any other vindication 
of their conduct than by arms. The duke of 
Ireland fled into Cheſhire, where he attempted 
to raiſe a body of forces ; but was quickly 
obliged to fly into Flanders, on the arrival of 


the duke of Glouceſter with a ſuperior army. 


Soon after the king was obliged to ſummon a 
parliament; an accuſation was drawn up a- 
gainſt five of his counſellors; of theſe only 


Sir Nicholas Bember was preſent ; and he was 


quickly found guilty, condemned, and exe- 
cuted, together with Sir Robert Treſilian, who 
had been diſcovered and taken during the in- 

5 terval. 


e HA A D . 
terval. But the blood of one or two was not 


Sir Simon Burley, who had been appointed 
the king's governor, ſhared the ſame fate, al- 
though the queen continued for three hours 


pardon. 


It might be ſuppoſed, that after ſuch a to- 


ſufficient to ſatiate the reſentment of the duke 
of Glouceſter; lord Beauchamp of Holt was 
ſhortly after condemned and executed; and 


227 


on her knees before the duke, W his : 


tal ſubverſion of the royal power, there would 


be no more ſtruggles, during this reign, be- 
tween the prince and his nominal ſubjects; 
but whether from the fluctuation of opinions 


military force, which had been lately levied 
againſt France, we find Richard once more 
reſolving to ſhake offthat power, which had 
long controled him, and actually bringing the 
parliament to ſecond his reſolutions. 

In an extraordinary council of the nobility, 
aſſembled after Eaſter, he, to the aſtoniſh- 


twenty, he alledged, that it was time then for 
him to govern without help; and that there 


loſe * which the meaneſt of his ſub- 
jects 


ment of all preſent, deſired to know his age; 
and being told that he was turned of two and 


vas no reaſon that he ſhould be deprived of 


among the people, or from the influence of a 


A. D. 133% 
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- Jes enjoyed. The lords anſwering, in ſome 
confuſion, that he had certainly an indiſputable 


right to take upon himſelf the government of 
the kingdom : Ves, replied he, 1 have long 


been under the government of tutors ; and 


« T will now firſt ſhew my right to power by 


% their removal,” He then ordered Thomas 
Arundel, whom the commiſſioners had lately | 


appointed chancellor, to give up the ſeal, 


which he next day delivered to William of 


Wickham, biſhop of Wincheſter, He next 
removed the duke of Glouceſter, the earl of 
Warwick, and other lords of the oppoſition, 
from the council, The biſnop of Hereford 
loft his office of treaſurer ; the earl of Arun- 


del was deprived of the poſt of high-admiral; 
all the great officers of the houſchold, as well 


as the judges, were changed ; and all the of. 


fices felt the influence of this extraordinary 
revolution. 


The king being thus left at liberry to con- 


duct the buſineſs of government at diſcretion, 


began by ſhewing many marks of moderation 
towards thoſe who before had endeavoured to 
depreſs his power; he ſeemed to be entirely 
reconciled to his uncles z and he remitted ſome 
ſubſidies which had been granted him, that ac. 
quired him for a time the affections of the 

people 


— — 


„Ne N AA 1; 
1 Bur he . wanted. thoſe arts tha we 


, _ uſpally; found, to procure a laſting reſpect; , he 
br was fong a af luxurious pleaſures, and idle often- 


tation x. he admitted the meapeſt ranks to his 
15 facmiliarity 5 and bis converſation . was. not 


5 adapted to impreſs them with a reverence for 


his marals or abilities, His military. talents, on 
which mankind. then placed the greateſt Va» 
lue, were ſeldom exerted, and never with any 
great ſucceſs. The French war was ſcatce 
beard of; and ſome. ſucceſsful inroads of the 
Scotch, particularly that which brought on a 
diſputed victory at Otterbone, were anly appoſed 


by thoſe barons whoſe poſſeſſions lay along the 


frontier. He gained indeed ſome reputation 
for arms in Ireland; but his ſucceſſes there 
were too ipſignificant to give him a deciſive 


character. From thence, the ſmall regard 


which the public bore his perſon, diſpoſed chem 
to murmur againſt his adminiſtration, and to 
receive with avidity every complaint which 
diſcontent, or ambition, ſuggeſted to his pre- 
judice. 

Whether the duke of Glouceſter was ſe- 
rely diſpleaſed with this mean diſpoſition in 
his royal nephew, or wanted to make himſelf 
king by fomenting jealouſies againſt him, muſt 
* Femain for eyer unknown ; but certain 1t 1s, 


that 
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that he uſed every art to encreaſe the averſion 
of the nation againſt him, and to eſtabliſh his 
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own popularity. He repreſented the peace 


A. D. :396. which had been Juſt then concluded with 


f from his numerous adherents. 
Arundel and Warwick were ſeized at the ſame 
time; and a parliament was ſummoned at 


France, as the reſult of the king's puſilani- 
mity ; and plauſibly appeared to lament that 
Richard ſhould have degenerated ſo far from 
the heroic virtues of his father. He fre- 
quently ſpoke with contempt of the king's 
perſon and government, and deliberated con- 
cerning the lawfulneſs of throwing off all al- 
leglance to him, Theſe were inſults that de- 
ſerved to be chaſtiſed in any ſubject; but that 
called aloud for puniſhment in him, whoſe po- 
pularity was dangerous, and who more than 
once had teſtified a diſpoſition to rebel. As 
all his conduct was ſecretly obſerved by the 
king's emiſſaries, Richard at length formed a 
reſolution of ridding himſelf entirely both of 
him and his faction, ſenſible that he then had 
the parliament entirely at his diſpoſal. He 
accordingly ordered Glouceſter to be imme- 
diately arreſted, and ſent over to Calais, at 


which place there was no danger of a reſcue 
The earls of 


Weſtminſter, which the king knew to be obe- 
dient 


« E i 
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* to his will. This Parliament, as by was 
appriszed, paſſed whatever acts he thought pro- 
per to dictate; they annulled for ever the 
commiſſion of fourteen, which had uſurped 
upon his authority; they repealed all thoſe 
acts which had condemned his former miniſ- 
ters; and revoked the general pardon which 
the king had granted, upon his aſſuming tile 
reins of government into his own hands. Ia 
conſequence of this, ſeveral of the party of 


| Glouceſter were impeached, condemned, and 


executed. Fitz- Alan, archbiſhop of Canter- ay 
bury, was baniſhed the kingdom, and his tem- 
poralities ſequeſtered. The earl of Arundel 
vainly attempted to plead the king's general 
pardon, to ſtop his execution; the earl of 


Warwick ſhewing ſigns of contrition, had- his 


life ſpared, but was baniſhed to the Iſle of 


Man. The greateſt criminal yet remained; 


and a warrant was accordingly iſſued to the 
ear] mareſchal, governor of Calais, to bring 
over the duke of Glouceſter to take his trial, 
as the reſt had done, It is probable this no- 


bleman would have ſhared the ſame fate with 
the reſt of his party; but he was privately 


diſpatched in priſon, being ſmothered, as it. 


afterwards appeared, berunen two pillows, by 
* * 
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The death of a nobleman ſo popular as the 
duke; did not fail to encreaſe thoſe: animoſiries, 
which had already taken deep root in the king- 
dom. The aggrandiſement of ſome new fa- 
vourites, contributed ſtill more to make the 
king odious; but though he ſeemed reſolved, 
by all his actions, ta ſet his ſubjects againſt 
him, it was accident that gave the occaſion 
for his overthrow. After the deſtructidn of the 
duke of Glouceſter, and the heads of that par- 
ty, a miſunderſtanding broke out among thoſe 
noblemen, who had joined in the proſecution. 
The duke of Hereford appeared in parliament, 
and accuſed the duke of Norfolk of having 
ſpoken ſeditious words againſt his majeſty, in 
a private converfation, Norfolk denied the 
charge; gave Hereford the lie; and offered 
to prove his innocence by ſingle combat. As 
proofs were wanting for legal trial, the lords 
readily acquieſced in that mode of determina- 
tion; the time and place were appointed; and 
the whole nation waited with anxious ſuſpenſe for 
the event. At length the day arrived, on which 
this duel was to be fought; and as combats of 
this kind were then very prevalent, it may not be 
amiſs to deſcribe the ceremonies on that occa- 
ſion. Hereford, the chalenger, firſt appeared 


on a 10 charger, gaily capariſoned, armed at 
all 


oy , 


« Hereford, - <pme- hither, according to my 
duty, againſt Thomas Mowbray, duke of 
« Norfolk; a falſe traitor to God and the king; 


«the realm and me. Then taking the a 


tat his quarrel was juſt and true, he deſired to 


enter the lifts, which being granted, he ſheaths 
ed his ſword, pulled down his beaver, croſſ- 


ed himſelf on the forchead, ſeized his lance, 
_ paſſed the barrier, alighted, and fate down in 


a chair of green velvet, placed at one end of 


the liſts. He had fcarce taken his ſeat when 
the king came into the field with great pomp, 


_ attended by the lords, the count de St Pol, 


who came from France on purpoſe to, fee this 
famous trial, and ten thoufand men at arms, 


to prevent tumults and diſturbances. His ma- 


* 


jeſty being ſeated in his chair of ſtate, che king 


at arms proclaimed, that none but ſuch as were 


appointed to marſhal the field, ſhould preſume 


to rouch the lifts upon pain of death. Then 
another (herald - proclaimed aloud, ** Behold 


here Henry of Lancaſter, duke of Here- 
ford, who has entered the lifts to perform 
0 ws WOE againſt Thomas Mowbray, .duke 
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all points, and holding his dtawn ſword. 
When he approached the liſts, the mareſchal 
demanded his name and buſineſs; to which he. 
replied, I am Henry of Lancaſter, duke of 


1 of x 
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. of Norfolk, on pain of being counted falſe 
t and recreant. Juſt then the duke of Nor- 
folk appeared in arms, mounted upon a barb- 

ed horſe, with a coat of arms of crimſon vel- 

vet embroidered with lions of ſilver, and mul- 
bery trees; and having taken his oath before 

the conſtable and mareſchal, entered the field, 
exclaiming aloud, God defend the right.” 

Then alighting from his horſe, he placed him- 

ſelf in a chair of crimſon velvet oppoſite to his 

antagoniſt, at the other end of the liſts. + Af. 
ter which, the mareſchal having meaſured 
their lances, delivered one to the challenger, 
and ſent a knight with the other to the duke 
of Norfolk; and proclamation was made that 
they ſhould prepare for the combat. Accord- 

ingly, mounting their horſes, and cloſing their 
beavers, they fixed their launces in reſt, and 
the trumpets ſounded the charge. The duke 
of Hereford began his career with great vio- 
lence but, before he could join his antagoniſt, 
the king threw down his warder, and the 
heralds interpoſed. By the advice and autho- 

_ rity of his parliamentary commiſſioners, - he 

ſtopped the combat, and ordered both the 

combatants to leave the kingdom, The duke 
of Norfolk he baniſhed for life, but the duke 
of Hereford only for ten years. Thus the one 

was 
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vas condemned to exile without being . 
with any offence, and the other without being 
convicted of any crime. The duke of Norfolk 
was overwhelmed with grief and deſpondence 
at the judgment awarded againſt him; he retired 
to Venice, where, in a little time after, he died 
of a broken heart. Hereford's behaviour on 
this occaſion was reſigned and ſubmiſſive, which 
ſo pleaſed the king, that he conſented to ſhorten' 
the date of his baniſhment four years; and he 


alſo granted him letters patent, enſuring him 
the enjoyment of any inheritance which ſhould 


fall to him during his abſence. But nothing 
could be more fluctuating than Richard's pro- 
miſes or friendſhip. The earl of Hereford re- 


tiring into Flanders, and from thence to Paris, 


found there a very favourable reception from 
the French king. He even opened a treaty of 


marriage with the daughter of the duke of 


Berry, uncle to the king of France; but was 
prevented from completing the alliance by the 


intereſt of Richard, who, dreading the encreaſ- 


ing power of the baniſhed earl, ſent over the 
earl of Saliſbury to Paris, with inſtructions to 
break the match. - Such an unexpected injury 


could not fail to aggravate. the reſentment of 


Hereford ; but he had ſtill more cogent reaſons 
for anger, upon the death of his father, the 
Vor. II. J. duke 


_ of Lancaſter, which happened ſhortly af. 


. 
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Richard, as we before obſerved, had 


| 8055 him letters patent, empowering him to 
1 poſſeſs any accidental ſucceſſions that ſhould 
fall to him while abroad; but being now afraid 


of ſtrengthening the hands of a man whom he 
had injured, he revoked thoſe letters, and re- 


tained the poſſeſſion of the Lancaſter eſtate to 


himſetf. 
Such complicated! injuries ſerved to en- 


2 kame the reſentment of Hereford againſt 


the king; and although he had hitherto con- 


cealed them, he now ſet no bounds to his in- 


dignation; but even conceived a deſire of de- 
throning a perſon who had ſhewn himſelf fo 
unworthy of power. Indeed, no man could 
be betrer qualified for an enterprize of this 


nature than the earl of Hereford : he was 


cool, cautious, diſcerning, and reſolute. He 
had ſerved with diſtinction againſt the infidels 
of Lithuania; and he had thus joined to his 
other merits, . thoſe of piety and valour. He 
was the idol of the ſoldiery, and the favourite 


of the people; he was immenſely rich, and by 
| blood, or alliance, connected with all the great 


families of the nation. On the other hand, the 
king finding himſelf above all reſtraint, gave 


himſelf up to a ſoft effeminate life, regardleſs 
of 


-4 "Wc OP Rk 10 the NY Gk che "FEA 2 
nic. His miniſters following the example of 
theirfovereign, gave little attention to buſineſs; 
but ſaw, without any concern, the honour of the 
nation ſinking into contempt. In this ſitua- 
Stion, all people naturally turned their eyes 
upon the baniſhed earl, as the only perſon from 
-whomthey could expect relief, or redreſs, He. 
was ſtimulated by private injuries ;, and had 
allianees and fortune ſufficient to give weight 

to his meaſures. The malcontents only wait- 
ed for the abſence of the king to put their 
ſchemes in execution; and for theſe an Por ; 
— was quickly offered. 

The earl of Marche, preſumptive Ling to >the 
crown, having been appointed the king's lieu 
tenant in Ireland, was ſlain in a ſkirmiſh with 
the natives of that country, which ſo incenſed 
Richard, that, unmindful of his precarious 
ſituation at home, he reſolved, with a numerous 
army, to revenge his death in perſon. The 
duke of Lancaſter (for that was the title which 
Hereford aſſumed, upon the death of his fa- 
ther) being informed of Richard's departure 
for Ireland, inſtantly embarked at Nantz, with 
aretinue of ſixty perſons, in three ſmall veſſels, 
and landed at Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire. The 
earl of N orthumberland, who had long been a 

| I. 2 mal- 
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| malcontent, together with Henry Percy, bi 


ſon, who, from his ardent valour, was ſurna- 


med Hotſpur, immediately joined him with 
their forces. After this junction the con- 
courſe of people coming to liſt under his ban- 


net was ſo great, that in a few days his army 


amounted to threeſcore thouſand men, 


The duke of York had' been left guardian 
of the realm during Richard's abſence; but his 
efforts were ineffectual, as the moſt powerful 
perſons who eſpouſed the king's intereſts were 


then actually with him in Ireland. The duke, 


however, aſſembled a body of forty thouſand 
men at St Alban's; but found them either quite 


diſpirited, or more attached to the cauſe of the 
rebels, than of the crown. It had been Here- 


ford's policy, from the beginning, to hide the 


real motives of his expedition, and to give out 


that he only aimed at the recovery of his patri- 
mony and dukedom. Upon the preſent occa- 
fion, therefore, he entreated the duke of York 


not to oppoſe a loyal and humble ſuppliant in 


the recovery of his juſt rights; but to concur 


in a meaſure that was more likely to promote 


the king's honour, than injure his intereſts. 
York was deceived by theſe ſpecious profeſ- 


ſions ; he declared, that he would not only ap- 


prove, bur aſſiſt him in his Pretenſions ; and 
1 both 


EDWARD III. 
rigps of joy, - 


Whilſt theſe clin ar were an in Hos 
land, Richard continued in Ireland in perfect 


ſecurity, Contrary winds, which at chat time 


continued to blow for three weeks together, 
prevented his receiving any news of the rebellion 


which was begun in his native dominions, Upon 


the firſt information, therefore, he immediate - 
ly impriſoned the earl of Hereford's brothers, 


whom he had taken over with him, and then 

treſolved to go immediately over to fight the ene- | 

wy in perſon. Yet, ever wavering in his re- 
ſolutions, he was perſuaded to ſtay ſome time 


longer, till he could prepare ſhips to tranſport 


all his forces together. This delay completed 
his ruin; ſo that when he landed at Milford- 
haven with a body of twenty thouſand men, 


he had the mortification to find that the duke 


of Vork had already eſpouſed the intereſts of 
his rival, and that his force was every.way in- 
ferior to that of the enemy, He now, there- 


fore, ſaw himſelf in a dreadful ſituation, in the 
midſt of an enraged people, without any friend 


on whom to rely; and forſaken by thoſe, 


who, in the ſunſhine of his power, had only 


contributed to fan his follies. His little army 


N began to deſert him, till at laſt he 
15:2. IE found 


| -” 
both 3 armies meeting, embraced with acclna RY: 
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found that he had not above fix thouſand men, 
who followed his ſtandard. Thus, not Kno] 
ing Whottt to truſt to, or where to turn, he ſa © 
no other hopes of ſafety, but to throw himſelf - 
upon the generoſity of his enemy, and to gain 
from pity, © what he could not obtain by 'arms. 

He, therefore, ſent Hereford word that he was 
ready to ſubmit to whatever terms he thought 
proper to preſcribe ;_ and that he earneſtly de- 
fired a conference. For this purpoſe, the earl 
appointed him to meet at a caſtle within about 
ten miles of Cheſter, where he came the next 
day with his whole army. Richard, who the 
day before had been brought thither by the 


duke of Northumberland, deſcrying his rival's 
approach from the walls, went down to receive 


him; while Hereford, after ſome ceremony, 


entered the caſtle in complete armour, only his 
head was bare, in compliment to the fallen 


king. Richard received him with that 
open air for which he had been remarkable, 
and kindly bade him welcome. My 
« lord the king, returned the earl, with 
« a cool reſpectful bow, I am come ſooner 


than you appointed; becauſe your people 


« ſay, that for one and twenty years you have 
c governed with rigour and indiſcretion. 
6 3 are very in ſatisfied with your con- 

duct 5 
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66 duet; but, if it pleaſe God, 1 will help Fac? 
4 to govern them better for the time to come. 
To this declaration the king made no other, * 
anſwer, but < Fair couſin, ſince it * vou, 
s jt pleaſes us likewiſe,” _ | 
But Hereford's haughty 3 was ; not che 
only mortification the unfortunate Richard was 
to endure. After a ſhort- converſation with = 
ſome. of 'the king's attendants, Hereford or- „ 
dered the king's horſes to be brought out of 
the ſtable; and two wretched animals being 3 
produced, Richard was placed upon one, agg 
his favourite, the earl of Saliſbury, upon the x 
other. In this mean equipage they rode to 
Cheſter; and were conveyed to the caſtle, with | 
a great os of trumpets, and through a vaſt. 
concourſe of people, who were no way moved 
at the ſight. In this manner he was led tri- 0 
umphantly along, from town to town, amidſt 
multitudes who ſcoffed at him, and extolled his 
rival. Long live the good duke of Lancaſter, . 
our deliverer! was the general cry; but as for 
the king, to uſe the pathetic words of the poet, 
« None cryed God bleſs him.” Thus, after re- 
peated indignities, he was confined a cloſe 
priſoner in the Tower; there if, poſſible, to 
undergo a ſtill greater variety of- ſtudied in- 
ſolence, and flagrant contempt. The wretch- 
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ed monarch, humbled in this manner, bn | 


to loſe the pride of a king with the ſplendours 


of royalty, and his ſpirits ſunk to his circum- 


ſtances. There was no great diffcultly, there- 


fore, in inducing him to ſign a deed, by which 

he renounced his crown, as being unqualified . 

for governing the kingdom, Upon this reſig- 
nation Hereford founded his principal claim ; 
but willing to fortify his pretenſions with every 
appearance of juſtice, he called a parliament, 
which was readily NA to approve and 
confirm his claims. A frivolous charge of 


thirty- -three articles was drawn up, and found 


valid againſt the king; upon which he was 


ſolemnly depoſed, and the earl of Hereford 
elected in his ſtead, by the title of Henry IV, 


Thus began' the conteſt between the houſes 
of York and Lancaſter ; which, for ſeveral 
years after, deluged the kingdom with blood ; 
and yet, in the end, contributed to ſettle _ | 
_ confirm the conſtitution. 


When Richard was depoſed, the DP of 
Northumberland made a motion in the houſe 


of peers, demanding the advice of parliament, 


with regard to the future treatment of the de- 
poſed king. To this they replied, that he 
ſhould be impriſoned in ſome ſecure place, 
where his Friends and partizans ſhould not be 

able 
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bie te find him. This was accordingly put 
in practice; but while he fill continued alive, 
the uſurper could not remain in ſafety. In- 
deed ſome conſpiracies and commotions, which 
followed ſoon after, induced Henry to wiſh for 
Richard's death; in conſequence of which, 
one of thoſe aſſaſſins that are found in everyß 
court, ready to commit the moſt: horrid crimes 
for reward, went down to the place of this un- 
fortunate monarch's confinement, in the caſtle 
of Pomftet; and, with eight of his followers, 
rtuſhed into his apartment. The king con- 
_ cluding their deſign was to take away his life, 
reſolved not to fall unrevenged, but to ſell ĩt as 
dearly as he could; wherefore, wreſting a pole- 
a from one of the murderers, he ſoon laid 
four of their number dead at his fett. But he 
was at length oyerpowered. and ſtruck dead by - 
the blow of a polbax; although ſome aſſert, 
chat he was ſtarved in prifon. Thus died the 
unfortunate Richard, in tfie thirtye fourth year i 
of his age, and the ewenty-third of his reign. 
Though his conduct was blameable, yet the 
- puniſhment he ſuffered was greater than his 
offences; and in the end, his fufferings made 
more converts to his family' and cauſe, than 
ever his moſt meritorious actions could have 
procured them. He left no poſterity, either 
legitimate or otherwiſe, 7 
| It- 
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It was during this reign, that John Wick. 
liff, a ſecular prieſt, educated at Oxford, be- 
gan to propagate his doctrines; apd he has the 
honour of being the firſt perſon who had fa- 
gacity to ſee through the errors of the church 
of Rome, and courage enough to attempt a 
reformation. He denied the doctrine .of the 
real preſence, -the ſupremacy of the church 
of Rome, and the merit of monaſtic vows. 
He maintained that the ſcriptures were the 
ſole rule of faith; that the church was de- 
pendant on the ſtate; that the clergy ought 
to poſſeſs no eſtates; al that the numerous 
ceremonies of the church were hurtful to 
true piety. In ſhort, moſt of his doctrines 
were ſuch as the viſdom of poſterity thought 
fit to.eſtabliſh ; and Wickliff failed in being a 
reformer, only becauſe the minds of men were 
not yet ſufficiently ripened for the truths he 
endeavoured to inculcate. The clergy of that 
age did not fail to oppoſe Wickliff with fury; 
but as his doctrines were pleaſing to the higher 
orders of the laity, he found protection from 
their indignation. John of Gaunt was his 
particular friend and favourer; and when ſum- 
moned to appear before the biſhop of London, 
that nobleman attended him into the court; 
and defended him both from the reſentment 


of 
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of the ergy; and the rage of the beine 
However, in-proceſs of time, he had the ſatis- 
flaklibn to ſee the people, who were at firſt 
ſtrongly prejudiced againſt him, entirely ae. 

claring in his favour; and although he Was 
often cited to appear before the prelates, yet, 
from the eſtimation he was held in, both among 
che higher and lower ranks of the laity, he 
was "always diſmiſſed without injury. In this 
manner he continued during a long life, to. 
leffen the credit of the cleſgy, both by t 
prenching and writings 3 and r a a 
pally, in the year 1385, at his rectory of Lut- | 
th in he county of Leiceſter ; while-vhic 


clergy took care to repreſent his death as 2 


judgment from Iaven, for his W he- 
be and 3 2 
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A. D. 1399. N UMEROUS formalities are ſeldom 
uſed but to cover diſtruſt or injuſtice. Henry 
the fourth, knowing the weakneſs of his title, 
was, at leaſt, determined to give his corona- 
tion all poſſible ſolemnity, and to make reli- 

gion a cloak to cover his uſurpation. Accord- 
ingly, particular care was taken to procure 4 
certain oil, ſaid to have been preſented by the 
Virgin 


5 . | * 
* , 
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Viggin Mary- to Thomas Becket, during b 
exile; The phial that contained this precio 
dalm bad fallen into the hands of an hermit, 
who gave it to the duke of Lancaſter, n 
him, that all kingg anointed with that oil, 
_ would become true? hampions of the church. 
Obe preſent occaſion; being ſeized by Heary 
among the other jewels of Richard, he was 
_ anointet With it in all the for at che ſame 
tine declalipgy that he hid aſcended: the 
throne-by thegight of conqdeſt, the refigna- 
tion of Richard 3 in 2 and 28 a moſt 


— Theſe were the formalities wade 

| uſe of to hide his ambition, or perhaps quiet 
+ his own fears; for the heir of the houſe of 
Mortimer, who had in the late reign been de- 
clared in parliament the true heir of the crown, 

was ſtill alive, although yet but a boy of ſe- 

ven years of age. Him Henry detained, to- 
gether with his younger brother, in an honour- 
able cuſtody, at Windſor caſtle. - 

But notwithſtanding theſe precautions for - 
is ſecurity, Henry ſoon found that the throne 
of an uſurper is ever a bed of thorns. Such 

violent animoſities broke out among the ba- 
rons, 1n the firſt ſeſſion of his parliament, that 
forty challenges were given and received, and 
forty 
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forty gauntlets [thrown down, as pledges of 
the ſincerity of their reſentment. But though 
theſe commotions were ſeemingly ſuppteſſed 
by his moderation for that time, yet they 
ſoon broke out into rebellign and à conſpi- | 
racy. was ſet on foot for ſeizing Henry at 
Windſor, and replacing Richard on the throne, 
| who was ſuppoſed to be yet alive. This plot 
was ſet on foot by the earls bf Rutland, Kent, 
Huntington, and lord Spencery whom Henry 
had degraded from ſuperior titles, conferred 
upon them by the late king. The particulars | 
of their ſcheme were committed to writing, 
and each of the confederates had a copy ſigned 
by all the reſt. Among the number of theſe, 
the duke of Aumerle was one, furniſhed with 
a paper, which he unfortunately dropt out of 
his boſom, as he was ſitting one day at dinner 
with his father, the duke of ' York. The fa: 
ther perceiving ſomething fall, privately took 
it up, and to his great aſtoniſhment diſcovered 
the contents, which he reſolved, with all dih- 
gence, to diſcover to the king, and accordingly 
rode off with the utmoſt expedition to Wind- 
ſor, where the court reſided at that juncture. 
In the mean time, the ſon finding the ſad miſ- 
chance that happened, and gueſſing the cauſe 
of his father's expedition, was reſolved, if poſ- 
2 | ſible, 
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able, to preyent his . * BOT haſten- 
ing by a ſhorter way, diſcovered the-whole to 
the king, and obtained the royal pardon be- 
fore his father could arrive, who.coming ſoon 
after, produced the Paper, with the e 
| the oO, OO TV 
In the mean time, while Soc and 
the moſt vigorous efforts to diſpel the riſing 
ſtorm, the conſpirators, finding their firſt inten» 
tions fruſtrated; dreſſed up one of thelate King's | 
ſervants, named Maudlin, in royal robes, giv-- 
ing out that he was the depoſed .menarch, 
whom they had taken from his priſon, and 
were willingito replace on the throne. Pity is a 
paſſion for which the Engliſh have ever been 
remarkable; majeſty in diſtreſs was an object 
ſufficient, at once, to excite their loyalty. and 
compaſſion ; and they accordingly flocked in 
great numbers round the ſtandard of the con- 
ſpirators. Their army ſoon became conſider- 
able, and encamped near Cirenceſter, while 
the leaders took up their head-quarters within 
the city; yet ſo careleſs or inexperienced were 
they, that they neglected to place proper guards 
at the gates and the avenues of the place. 
This was quickly perceived by the mayor of 
the town, who was in the intereſts of the king; Z 


_ this magiſtrate a four hundred men in 
DICE the 


the night, ſecured the gates, ſo as to exclude the 
army encamped without, and then he attacked 
the chiefs within. The earls of Kent and Sa- 
liſbury were taken, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, 
and beheaded on the ſpot by the mayor's - 


In this ſhocking proceſſion, was ſeen the earl 
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der. The earls of Huntington, and lord 


Spencer, eſcaped over the tops of the houſes 
> the camp, in hopes of ſtorming the town 


at the bead af / their forces; but they quickly | 


had the mortificatian to find the tents and bag- 


gage abandoned by the ſoldiers, who, upon 
hearing the noiſe and tumult within, had con- 


cluded, that a party of the king's army had 


entered privately to ſtrengthen the towuſmen; 
and under the conviction of this, they fled with 
the utmoſt precipitation. 


The two lords perceiving that all ; way 


over, endeavoured to conceal themſelves ſepa- 
rately; but they were ſoon after taken, and loſt 


their heads upon the ſcaffold by the king's own 
order. Their deaths were ſoon after followed 


by thoſe-of Sir Thomas Blount, and Sir Bene- 


dict Sely ; and when the quarters of theſe un- 


happy men were brought to London, no leſs 
than eighteen biſhops, and thirty-four mitred 


abbots, joined the populace, and met them with 
the moſt indecent marks of joy and exultation. 


of 


* 
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"of Rutland carrying the bead of lord . 


his brother in-law, in triumph, after having 4 


betrayed him. This miſcreant had been long 


enured to blood and treachery: he was in- 
ſtrümental in the murder of his uncle, che 


duke of Glouceſter, to pleaſe Richard; he ſoon 
after deſerted the fallen fortunes of that mon- 


arch, after having ſworn allegiance to bim; 


and now, at laſt, betrayed thoſe very aſſo- 


ciates whom he had ſeduced into this enter- 
prize, carrying in triumph * —— of = 
__ villainies. 2 * 


But the ſuppreſſion of a angle rebellion wae 


not ſufficient ro give quiet to a kingdom, 
| threatened with foreign invaſions, and torn by 
inteſtine diſcontents. The king of France had 
actually raiſed a vaſt armament to invade Eng- 


land; but a truce was ſoon after concluded for 
eight and twenty years; and it was agreed, that 


queen Habel, who had been married to Rich- 
ard, but whoſe marriage had never been con- 


ſummated, ſhould return to France, her native 
country. The Scotch, ſhortly after, began to 


renew their ancient diſturbances; and while 


the Engliſh" army marched northward to op- 
2 pa their incurſions,” the Welſh, on the other 
Vor. 11. | _ M PR | fide, 


} 


arch, and joined with Henry; not long after, 
be entered into a conſpiracy againſt this mon- 


ro 


*** 


| fide, under the conduct of Owen Glendour, 


; - 
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attacked the kingdom upon the defence-- 
leſs quarter. Many were the petty victories 
gained, and the ravages committed on either 
part in this conteſt, The name of Owen Glen. 


Gene: is reſpected among his countrymen to 
this very day; but as all his conqueſts procur- 


ed no laſting advantage, and as all his victo- 
ries only terminated in fame, they are ſcarce 
worth a place in the page of hiſtory, It will 


| be ſuſficient to obſerve, that whatever honour 


gained an equivalent on that of Scotland ; the 


Wel maintained their ground, although their 


A.D. 1402, 


the carl orders not to ranſom his priſoners, as 


chieftain, Glendour, was taken. priſoner, while 
the Scotch ſtill fled before the Engliſh, and 
would neither It, nor yer give them 


battle. 


It was in a ſkirmiſh In the Scotch and 
the Engliſh, that Archibald, earl of Douglas, 
with many of the. Scotch nobility, were taken 
priſoners by the earl of Northumberland, and 


carried to Alnwick caſtle. This fucceſs was 


conſidered at firſt as of ſignal advantage; 
but it. was foon attended with confequences 
that were fatal to the victors. When Henry 
received intelligence of this victory, he ſent | 


be 


C4 
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he iatended to detain them, in order to en- 
creaſe his demands, in making peace with Scot- 
| land; This meſſage was highly reſented by 
the earl of Northumberland; who, by the laws 
of wat that prevailed in that age, had a right 
to the rahſotri of all ſuck as he had taken in 
battle. The command was till more itkfome; 
45 he conſidered the king as his debtot, both 
for ſecutity and his crown. Indeed, the ob- 
ligations Which Henry owed him, were of a na- 
ture the moſt likely to produce ingratitude on 
the one fide, and diſcontent on the other; The 
prince naturally became jealous of that power 
which had advanced him to the thronez and 
the ſubje& thought himſelf entitled to every 
favour the crown had to beſtow. Not but that 


Henry had already conferred the higheſt honours . 


upon him ; he had made him conftable of the 
kingdom, and given him feveral other employ- - 
ments; but nothing could fatisfy this nobleman's 
ambition, while the king had any thing left 
to give. Aecofdingly, ſtung with this ſup- 
poſed injury, he reſolved to overturn a throne. 
which he had the chief hand in eſtabliſhing} 
A ſcheme was laid, in which the Scotch and 
Welſh were to unite their forces, and to affift 
Northumberland in elevating Mortimer, as the 
true HY to the cron of England. When all 
„„ things 
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things were prepared for the intended inſurrec· 
Tion, the earl had the mortification to find him- 

ſelt unable to lead on the troops, being ſeized. 


with a ſudden illneſs at Berwick. But the 
want of his preſence was well ſupplied by his 


; ſon Harry Percy, ſurnamed Hotſpur, | who 


took the command of the troops, and marched 


| them towards Shrewſbury,” in order to join 


his forces with thoſe of Glendour, who, ſome 
time before, had been exchanged from priſon, 
and had now advanced with his forces as far 
as Shropſhire: Upon the junction of theſe 
two armies, they publiſhed a-manifeſto, which 
aggravated their real grievances, and inyented 


more. In the mean time, Henry, who had 


received no intelligence of their deſigns, was 
at firſt greatly ſurpriſed at the news of this 
rebellion. But fortune ſeemed to befriend him 
on this occaſion ; he had a ſmall army in readi- 


' neſs, which he had intended againſt the Scotch, 


and knowing the importance of diſpatch 
againſt ſuch active enemies, he inſtantly hur- 
ried down. to Shrewſbury, that he a Mgr Sire 
the rebels battle. 

Upon the approach of the two armies, both 
ſides ſeemed willing to give a colour to their 
cauſe, by ſhewing a deſire of reconciliation; 
but when they came to open their mutual de- 

mands, 
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and the treaty was turned into abuſe and 
recrimination. On one fide was objected rebel- 
lion and ingratitude; on the other, tyratiny and 
vſurpation, The two armies were pretty near- 
ly equal, each conſiſting of about twelve thou- 
ſand men; the animoſity on both ſides was in- 
flamed to the higheſt pitch; and no prudence 
nor military (kill | could determine on which ſide 
the victory might incline. Accordingly, a 
very bloody engagement enſued, in Which the 
generals on both ſides exerted themſelves with 
| great bravery. Henry was ſeen every where 
in the thickeſt of the fight; while his valiant 
ſon, who was afterwards the renowned conque- & 
tor of France, fought by his ſide, and, though | 
wounded in the face by an arrow, till kept the 
field, and performed aſtoniſhing acts of valour. 
On the other ſide, the daring Hotſpur ſupport- 
ed that renown, which he had acquired in ſo 
many bloody engagements, and every where 
ſought out the king as a noble object of his 
indignation. At laſt, however, his death, 
from an unknown hand, decided the victory; 
and the fortune of Henry once more prevailed. 
On that bloody day, it is ſaid that no leſs than 
two thouſand three hundred gentlemen were 
flain, and about fix thouſand private men, of 
whom two thirds were of Hotſpur's army. 


„„ * 
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While this furious tranſaction was going 
1 Northumberland, who was lately re- 
covered from his indiſpoſition, was advancing 

with a body of troops to reinforce the army of 

| the malcontents, and take upon him the com- 
| mand. But hearing by the. way of his ſon's 
4 and his brother's misfortune, he diſmiſſed his 
troops, not daring. to keep the field with ſo 

= | ſmall a force, before an army ſuperior in num 
|- , ber, and fluſhed- with recent victory. The 
I earl, therefore, for a while attempted: to find 
| | ſafety by flight, but at laſt being preſſed by his 
purſuers, and finding himſelf totally without 

; reſource, he choſe rather to throw himſelf upon 

the king's mercy, than lead a precarious and 

indigent life in exile. Upon bis appearing 

before Henry at York, he pretended that his 

ſole intention ip arming was to mediate be- 

tween the two parties; and this, though but a 

very weak apology, ſeemed. to - ſatisfy the 

[ king. - Northumberland, therefore, received 

| a pardon ; Henry probably thinking that he 
Vas ſufficiently puniſhed by the loſs of bis ar- 

my, and the death of his favourite fon. 

But the extinction of one rebellion only 
\ ſeemed to give riſe to another. The arch- 
| biſhop of York, who bad been promoted 
during the late LY entered into a confede- 

racy 
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= 0 the carl of Nottingham, aud tho carb 
of Northumberland, who had been ſo lately 


pardoned, to dethrone the king, and ſet young | 


Mortimer in his place. Had the forces of theſe 
© inſurgents co- operated with thoſe that were fo 


lately overthrown, it is poſſible they might have 


overpowered any body of men, which the king 
could bring into the field; but they began their 


operations juſt when their confederates where | 


defeated. This powerful combination, how- 


ever, took the field and publiſhed a manifeſto; : 
in which they reproached Henry with uſurpa- 


tion, tyranny; and murder; they required that 
the right line ſhould be reſtored, and all griev- 
ances redteſſed. The earl of Weſtmoreland; 
vVho had been ſont againſt theta with a very infe- 
rior force, demanded a conference, to which they 
readily conſented. The chiefs, on each ſide, 


met at Skipton, near York, and, in the preſence 


of both armies, entered upon the ſubject of 
their grievances-and complaints. The archbi- 
ſhop loudly deplored the nation's injuries and 
bis on; the earl of Shrewſbury, not only al- 


lowed the juſtice of his remonſtrances, but 


begged of him to propoſe the remedies. The 


archbiſhop entered upon many ftipulatians, and 


the earl granted them all. He now, therefore, 
, that ſince they had nothing more 
„ „ 


1 
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to aſk or to fear, that they would diſmiſs their 
forces, and truſt to his honour for the reſt; 
His ſpecious promiſes, and plauſible manners, 
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led them to their ruin. The inſurgents im- 
mediately diſbanded their troops, while he 
gave private orders that his own army ſhould. 
not diſperſe till further notice; and thus 
having diſqualified them for defence in- 
ſtantly ſeizing upon the archbiſhop, and the 
earl of Northampton, he carried them to the 
king. The form of a trial was a very unne- 
ceffary ceremony, to men whoſe fate was pre- 


determined; the archbiſhop of Tork was the 
firſt prelate who was capitally puniſhed in 


England, the earl of: Nottingham ſhared the 


| ſame fate, and the earl of Northumberland 


found ſafety by flying into Scotland; but he 


was ſlain a year or two after, in an incurſion, by 


Sir Thomas Rokeſby, ſheriff of Yorkſhire, - 
Such advantages ſeemed to promiſe - the 
country, long torn with faCtions, and threat- 
ened with invaſions, ſome degree of repoſe; 
but a new calamity now began to appear, 
which, though fmall in the beginning, be- 


came in the courſe of ages, attended with moſt 
dreadful effects. Since Wickliff had. pub- 


lihed his opinions, in the laſt reign, his | 
dodrines met with ſo . partizans, that 
the 
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che "clergy began to tremble for their in- 
fluence over the minds of the people. They, 
therefore, uſed all their intereſt to ring the 
king over to their party; who had more than 
once; in former times, declared himſelf in fa- 
„our of the new doctrines. But at preſent, a 
he was conſcious of the weakneſs of his title 5 
to the crown, he was reſolved to make uſe of 
every ſupport to confirm his pretenſions ; and, 
among others, that offered him by the clergy, 
was by no means to be thought lightly of. He, 
therefore, ſeemed to liſten with great earneſt. 
neſs to their complaints; and took an occa- 
ſion to direct his parliament to attend to the 
conſervation of the church, which he aſſerted 
was then in danger. How reluctant ſoever the 
houſe of commons might be, to perſecute a 
ſect, whoſe crime at any rate was but error, 
the credit of the court, and the cabals of the 
clergy; at laſt obtained an act for the burning 
obſtinate heretics. This ſtatute was no fooner 
paſt than the clergy reſolved to ſhew that it 
was not hung out as an empty terror, but that 
it would be urged with all the force of which 
it was capable. William Sawtre, a follower 
cf Wickliff, and rector of St. Oſithe's, Lon- 
don, had been condemned by the convocation 
of Canterbury ; and was ſoon after burned 
alive, 
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alive, by virtue of. the king's writ, deliyered 
to the mayor of London. This was the. firſt 
man that ſuffered. death i in England for the 


fake. of religion; but the fites once kindled, 
were not likely to be ſoon extinguiſhed, as the 
clergy had the power of continuing the flame, 


They eaſily perceived, that a power of burn- 


ing their enemies would revive that ſhare of 
temporal power, which they had poſſeſſed ſome 


centuries before; and in this they were not 


miſlaken, They thus. again renewed their 


| priſtine authority, but upon very different 


ple. 


grounds; for as in the Saxon times they fix- 
ed their power upon the affections, ſo they 


now founded it upon the tetrors oh, * peo- 


By theſe means at Cats to ſm 


all his. troubles; and the. calm, which was thus 


ws 1407. 


money Giiburſed for the purpoſes intended; 


produced, was employed by him in endeavours 


to acquire popularity, which he had loſt by 


the ſeverities exerciſed during the preceding 
part of his reign. For that reaſon, he often 
permitted the houfe of commons to aſſume 


powers, which had not been ufually exerciſed 
by their predeceſſors. In the ſixth-year of his 


reign, when they. voted him the fupplies, chap 
appointed treaſurers of their own, to fee the 


and 
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to the houſe, They propoſed thirty very: im- 
portant articles for the government of the 
king's houſhold ; and, on the whole, preſerved 
their privileges and freedams, more entire 


deceſſors. But while the king thus laboured, 
not without ſucceſs, to retrieve the reputation 
he had loſt, his ſon Henry, prince of Wales, 


averſion, He became notorious for all kinds 


ed by a ſet of wretches, who took pride in 
committing the moſt illegal acta, with the prince 
at their head. The king was not a little mor- 


ſeemed entirely forgetful af his ſtation, al- 
though he had already exhibited repeated proofs 
of his valour, conduct, and generoſity. Such 
were the exceſſes into which he ran, that ont 


chief juſtice of the king's bench, for ſome miſ- 


the iſſue of the trial, that he ſtruck the judge 


ſtation, behaved with a dignity that became 


and * chem to deliver in their accounts 


during his reign, than that of any of his pre- 


ſeemed equally bent on incurting the public 


of debauchery z and ever choſe to be ſurround - 


= tified at this degeneracy-in his eldeſt fon, who 


of his diſſolute companions having been 
brought ta trial before Sir William Gaſfcoigne, 


demeanor, the prince was ſa exaſperated at 


in open court. The venerable magiſtrate, 
wha knew the reverence. that was due to his 
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 kis'offiice,” and immediately ordered the prince 
to be committed to priſon.” When this tranſ. 


action was reported to the king, who was an 
excellent judge of mankind, he could not help 


exclaiming in à tranſport; Happy is 


„the king, that has a magiſtrate endowed 
„with courage te to execute the laws upon ſuch 
«© an offender; At more happy in having a 
«ſon, willing to ſubmit to ſuch a chaſtiſement.ꝰ 
This, in fact, is one of the firſt great inſtances 

we read in the Engliſh hiſtory, of a magiſtrate 
doing juſtice in oppoſition to power; ſince, up- 


on many former occaſions, we find the Judges | 
1 miniſters of royal caprice. 


Henry, whoſe health had for ſome time 


when declining, did not long out- live this tranſ- 
action. He was ſubject to fits, which bereav- 


ed him, for the time, of his ſenſes; and which, 
at laſt, brought on the near approach of death 
at Weſtminſter. As his conſtitution decayed, 
his fears of loſing the crown redoubled, even 


to a childiſh anxiety. He could not be per- 


ſuaded to ſleep, unleſs the royal diadem were 


laid upon his pillow. - He reſolved to take the 
_ croſs, and fight the caufe of the pilgrims to 


Jeruſalem ; and even imparted his deſign to 
a great council, demanding their opinions re- 
lative to his intended journey: but his difor- 
21:4 1 | der 
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a ih to a violeat dats he was Wy 


liged to lay aſide his ſcheme, and to prepare 


for a journey of much greater importance. In 


this ſituation, as he was one day in à violent 


e paroxyſm, the prince of Wales took up the 


crown and carried jt away; but the king ſoon ; 
after. recovering his ſenſes, and miſſing the 


crown, demanded what was become of it? Ba- 
ing informed that the prince of Wales had car- 
ried it off: What! ſaid the king, would he 


« rob me of my right before my death ?” But 


the prince juſt then entering the room, aſſured 
his father, that he had no ſuch; motiyes, in what 


he had done, went and replaced the crown 


where he had found it; and having W x 
his father's bleſſing, dutifully retired. 
king was taken with his laſt fit, while 3 was 


at his devotions before the ſhrine of St. Ed- 


ward the Confeſſor, in Weſtminſter Abbey, 


and from thence he was carried to the Jeruſa- 
lem Chamber. When he had' recovered from 
his ſwoon, perceiving himſelf in a ſtrange place, 2 


he defired to know where he was, and if the 


apartment had any particular name: being in- 


formed that it was called the Jeruſalem Cham- 
ber, he ſaid, that he then perceived a prophe- 
cy was fulfilled, which declared that he ſhould 


die inJeruſalem. Thus ſaying, and recommend- 
ing 
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ing his ſoul to his Maker; he ſoon after expit⸗ 
ed, in the forty. ſrth year of ma . 
fourteenth of his reign. - {ITS LO et 
If we conſider this monarch on one + fide 
of his character, he will appear an object wor- 
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thy the higheſt applauſe; if on the other, of 
our warmeſt indighation, As a man, he was 
valiant, prudent, cool, and ſagacious, -Theſe 
virtues adorned him in his private character; 
nor did his vices appear, till ambition brought 
him within ſight of à throne: it was then 
that he was diſcovered to be unjuſt, etuel, 
gloomy, and tyrannieal; and though his reign 


contributed much to the happineſs of his ſub- 


jecta, yet it was entirely deſtructive of his own, 
He was twice married; by his firſt wife, Mary 


de Bohun, he had four ſons, Henry his ſuc- 


ceffor, Thomas duke of Clarence; John duke 


of Bedford, Humphry duke of Glouceſter, 


and two daughters. "WP * * — he 
had no iſſue, N | 
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HE death of Henry IV. gave the people 4. b. 1414 , 
but very little concern, as he had always go; 
verned them rather by their fears than their 
affections. But the rejoicings made for the 
ſucceſſion of his ſon, notwithſtanding his ex- 
travagancies, were manifeſt and ſincere. In 
the very height and madneſs of the revel, he 1 
would often give inſtances of the nobleſt diſ- 
e poſition; 
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poſition z and, though he did not practiſe the 
Vvitue ok temperance, he always ſhewed that 
* he eſteemed them, But it was his courage 
Which in that martial age chiefly won the peo- 
ple's affection and applauſe. Courage, and 
ſuperſtition, then made up the whole ſyſtem of 
human duty; nor had the age any other idea 
of heroiſm, but what was the reſult of this 
combination. | 

The firſt ſteps taken 17 he” young: king 
confirmed all thoſe prepoſſeſſions entertained 
in his favour. He called together his former 
companions, acquainted them with his intend- 
ed reformation; exhorted them to follow his 
example; and thus diſmiſſed them from his 
preſence, allowing them a competency to ſub- 
fiſt upon, till he ſaw them worthy of further 
promotion. The faithful miniſters of his fa- 
ther, at firſt, indeed, began to tremble for their 
former juſtice, in the adminiſtration of their 
duty; but he ſoon eaſed them of their fears, by 
taking them into his friendſhip and confidence. 
Sir William Gaſcoigne, who thought himſelf 
the moſt obnoxious, met with praiſes inſtead 
of reproaches, and was exhorted to perſevere 
in the ſame rigorous 3 and impartial execution 
of Juſtice. 


U 


But 
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ns 1 did not ſtop here; he heed 
himſelf willing to correct, not only his own 
private errors, - but, thaſe of the farmer reign. 
He expreſſed the deepeſt ſorrow for the fate 
of the unhappy Richard, and ordered his fu- 
neral : obſequies to be performed with royal 
ſolemnity. He ſeemed ambitiqus to bury all 
party diſtinctions in oblivion, the good men of 
either party were only dear to. him; and the 
bad, yainly alledged their loyalty as an exte- 
nuation of their yices. The exhortations, as 
yell as the. example of the prince, gave en- 
couragement to virtue; all parties were equal- 
ly attached to ſo juſt a prince, and the defects 
of his title were forgot, amidſt the luſtre af 
his admirable qualities, 
In this manner, the people 8 F in 8 
their new king; but it is not in the power of 175 
man to raiſe himſelf entirely above the preju- 
dices of the age in which he lives, or to cor- 
rect thoſe abuſes, which often employ the ſaga- 
eity of whole centuries to diſcover. The vices of 
the clergy had drawn upon them the contempt _ 
and deteſtation of the people; but they were 
reſolyed to continue their ancient power, not 
by reforming themſelyes, but by perſecuting 
thoſe who oppoſed them. The hereſy of 
Wickliff, gr Lollardiſm, as it was called, be⸗ 
Vol. II. N 1 gan 
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gan to ſpread every day more and more, While 
it received a new luſtre from the protection 
and preaching of Sir John Oldcaſtle, baron 


of Cobham, who had been one of the king's 
domeſtics, and ſtood high in his favour. - His 


character, both for civil and military excel. 
lence, pointed him out to Arundel, arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury, as the proper victim of 
eccleſtaſtical vengeance; and he applied to the 
king for permiffion to indift lord Cobham, as a 


miſcreant guilty of the moſt atrocious hereſy, 


But the generous nature of the prince was 


averſe to ſuch ſanguinary methods of conver- 


fion ; and he begged leave firſt to be permitted : 


to try what effect the arts of reaſon and per- 
ſuaſion would produce upon this bold leader 
of his ſect. He accordingly deſired a. private 


conference with lord Cobham ;- but he found 


that nobleman obftinate in' his opinions, and 


determined rather to part with life, than what 
he believed upon conviction, The king, there- 


fore, finding him immoveable, gave him up 


to the fury of his enemies. Perſecution ever 
propagates thoſe errors which it aims at abo- 
tiſhing. The primate indicted lord Cobham; 
and with the aſſiſtance of his ſuffragans, con- 


- demned him as an heretic to be burnt alive. 


Cobham, however, eſcaping from the Tower, 
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| 15 which he was confined; ales a; „be | 
execution, privately went among bis party's 
and ſtimulating their zeal, led therm up to 


London, to take a ſignal revenge of his ene 
mies. But the king, appriſed of his inten- 


ſchut; and coming by night with his guards 
into St. Giles's fields, ſeized ſuch of the con- 


of ſeveral parties that were haſtening to the 
appointed place. Some of theſe were exe- 


Cobham himſelf found means of eſcaping for 
that time; but he was taken about four years 


with a chain by the middle; and thus at a flow 
fire burned, or rather ended; alive. 


to turn their minds from ſuch hideous ſcenes, 
 feſolved to take the advantage of the trou- 
bles in which France was at that time engaged, 


pave it as his laſt inſtructions, that he ſhould 


employ his ſubjects in foreign expeditions, and 
N 2 5 


tions, ordered that the city- gates ſhould - be 
ſpirators as appeared, and afterwards laid hold 
cuted; but the greater number pardoned. 


after; and never did the cruelty of man - 
vent, or crimes draw down, ſuch torments as 
he was made tô endure. He was hung up 


Such ſpectacles as theſe muſt naturally ex- 
eite the diſguſt of the people, not only againſt 
the clergy, but the government itſelf. Henry, 


and purſue the advice of his dying father, who 
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thus give all the reſtleſs ſpirits occupation for 
their inquietude. Charles the fifth, who! way 
then king of France, was ſubject to frequent 
Fits of lunacy, which totally diſqualified him 
from reigning. During the paroxyſtns of his 
diſeaſe, the ambition of his vaſſals and cour- 
tiers had room for exertion; and they grew 
powerful from their ſovereign's weakneſs. The 
adminiſtration of affairs was diſputed between 
his brother Lewis, duke of Orleans, and his 
touſin- german, John, duke of Burgundy. Iſa- 
bella, his queen, alſo had her party; and the 
king vainly attempted to ſecure one alſo in his 
favour. Each of theſe, as they happened to 
prevail, branded their captives with the name 
of traitors; and the gibbets were at once 
hung with che bodies of the accuſed and the ac- 
ccuſers. This, therefore, was thought by Henry 
a favourable opportunity to recover from 
France thoſe grants, that had been formerly 
given up by treaty, But previouſly, to give 
bis intended expedition the appearance of juſ- 
tice, he ſent over ambaſſadors to Paris, offer- 
ing a perpetual peace and alliance, on condi- 
tion of being put in poſſeſſion ef all thoſt 
provinces, which had been raviſhed from the 
Engliſh during the former reign, and of eſ- 
FOE aca the French, king's daugh- 
ter, 
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the French court was at that time extremely 


very probably made them in hopes of a de- 
nial. He therefore aſſembled a great flees 


and army at Southampton ;; and having allur- 
ed all the military men of the kingdom to at- 


tend him, from the hopes of conqueſt, he put 


to ſea, and landed at Harfleur, at the head of 


an army of fix thouſand men at arms, and 


twenty-four thouſand foot, moſtly archers, 
His firſt operations were upon Harfleur ; 


which being preſſed hard, promiſed at 3 


certain day to ſurrender, unleſs relieved before 


that time. The day arriving, and the garri- 


ſon, unmindful of their engagement, ſtill rer 


ſolving to defend the place, Henry ordered 
an aſſault to be made, took the town by ſtorm, 
and put all the garriſon to the ſword. From 
thence, the victor advanced farther into the 


country, which had been already rendered de- 
folate by factions, and which he now totally 


laid waſte. But although the enemy made 


but a feeble reſiſtance, yet the climate ſeem- 
ed to fight againſt the Engliſh; a conta- 
gious dyſentery carrying off three parts af 


"Om army. In ſuch a ſituation he had re- 
| N 3. courſe 


ter, 1 marriage, with a ſuitsble dowry. The. 


averſe to war, yet the exorbirance of theſe de- 
mands could not be complied with; and Henry 
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© cauſe to an expedient common enough in 
that barbarous age, to inſpite his troops with 
55 1 in their general. He challenged 
the dauphin, who commanded in the French 
army, to ſingle combat, offering to ſtake his 
pretenſions on the event. This challenge, as 
might naturally be expected, was rejected; 
and the French, though diſagreeing internally, 
at laſt ſeemed to unite, at the appearance of the 
common danger. A numerous army of four. 
teen thouſand men at arms, and forty thou- 
ſand foot, was by this time aſſembled, under 
the command of count Albret; and was now 
placed to intercept Henry's weakened forces 
on their return. The Engliſh monarch, 
when it was too late, began to repent of his 
raſh inroad into a country, where diſeaſe, and 
a powerful army, every where threatened de- 
ſtruction; he therefore began to think of 
retiring into Calais. In this retreat, which 
was at once both painful and dangerous, Henry 
took every precaution to inſpire his troops with 
patience and perſeyerance ; and ſhewed them 
in his own perſon the brighteſt example of 
fortitude and reſignation He was continually 
harraſſed on his march by flying parties of the 
enemy ; and whenever he attempted to paſs 
the river e over which his march lay, 


he 
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be 8 on the other ide, ready to * 
oppoſe his paſſage. However, he Was ſo 
8 as to ſeize. by ſurprize a paſſage near 

St. Quintin, which had not been ſufficientlß 

eg and. there he a carried over i ; 
225 But che enemy was l e to 3 3 
: re” retreat; and after he had paſſed the .ſmall 
river of Tertrois at Blangi, he was ſurpriſed 
to obſerve from the heights, the whole French 
army drawn up in the plains of Azincourtz and 
ſo poſted, that it was impoſſible for him to 
proceed on his march, without coming to an 
engagement. No ſituation could be more un- 
favourable than that in which he then found 
himſelf. His army was waſted with diſeaſe; 
the ſoldiers ſpirits worn down with fatigue, 
deſtitute of proviſions, and diſcouraged by 
their retreat. Their whole body amounted 
but to nine thouſand men and theſe were to 
fuſtain the ſhock of an enemy near ten times 
W number, headed by expert generals, and 
plentifully ſupplied with - proviſions, This 
diſparity, as it depreſſed the Engliſh, ſo it 
raiſed the courage of the French in propor- 
1 and ſo confident were they of ſucceſs, . 
hat they began to treat for the ranſom of their 
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iſoners. Henry, on the other hand, though | 
* RE ſenſible | 
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ſenſible of bis extreme dafger, did net omit 
any eircumſtance that could "aſt his ſitustion. 
As the enemy were ſo much ſuperior, he drew 
up his army on a nartom ground between tu 
Woods, which guarded each flank ; and he pa- 
tiently expected, in that poſition, the attack of 
the enemy. The conſtable of France was at 
the head of one army; and Henry himſelf, with 


Edward, duke of York, commanded the other, 


For a time both armies, as if afraid to begin, 
kept Gently gazing at each other, neither be. 


ing willing to break their ranks by making 


the onſet; which Henry perceiving, with a 
chearful countenance cried out, My friends, 
te fince they will not begin, it is ours to ſet 
te them the example; come on, and the Bleſſed 
er Trinity be our protection.“ Upon this, the 
whole army ſet forward with a ſhout, while the 
French ſtill continued to wait their approach 
with intrepidity. The Engliſh archers, who 
had long been famous for their great ſkill, firſt 
let fly a ſhower of arrows three feet long, 
which did great 'execution, The French ca- 
valry advancing to repel theſe, two hundred 
bow-men, who lay till then concealed, riſing. 
on a ſudden, let fly among them, and pro- 
duced ſuch a confuſion, that the archers threw 
by ahi Arto ws, and * in, fell upon them 
ſword 
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ſword in hand. The French at firſt repulſed 
jour ; and reſolving to conquer or die, burſt 
in upon the enemy with ſuch impetuoſity, 


that the French were ſoon obliged to give way. 


In the mean time a body of Engliſh horſe, 
which had been concealed in a neighbouring 


wood, ruſhing out, flanked the French infan- 


try, and a general diforder began to enſue, 
The firſt line of the enemy being routed, the 
ſecond line began to march up to interrupt the 
progreſs of the victory. Henry, therefore, 
alighting from his horſe, preſented himſelf to 


the enemy with an undaunted countenance z 
and at the head of his men fought on foot, en: 
couraging ſome, and aſſiſting others. Eigh- 
teen French cavaliers, who were reſolved to 
kill him, or die in the attempt, ruſhing from 


the ranks together, advanced; and one of them 


ſtunned the king with a blow of his battle-ax, 
They then fell upon him in a body ; and he 


was upon the point of ſinking under their 


blows, when David Gam, a valiant Welſhman, 


aided by two of his countrymen, came up ta 
the king's afliftance, and foon turned the at- 


tention'of the aſſailants from the king to them- 


_ till at length being overpowered, they, 
10 0 
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fell dead at his feet. Henry had by this tins 
"recovered his ſenſes; and freſh troops advanc. 
ing to his relief, the eighteen French cava. 
liers were ſlain; upon which he knighted the 
Welſhmen, who had fo valiantly fallen in his 
defence. The heat of the engagement til] 
encreaſing, Henry's courage ſeemed alſo to 

_ encreaſe, and the moſt dangerous ſituation was 
Where he fought in perſon : his brother, who 
Vas ſtunned by a blow, fell at his feet; and 
while the king was piouſly endeavouring to 

_ ſuccour him, he received another blow him- 
ſelf, which threw him upon his knees. But 
* be ſcon recovered; and leading on his troops 
with freſh ardour, they ran besalong upon the 
enemy; and put them into ſuch diſorder, that 
their leaders could never after bring them to 
the charge. The duke of Alengon, who com- 

manded the ſecond line, ſeeing i it fly, reſolved, 
by one deſperate Aroke, to retrieve the ſituine 

of the day, or fall in the attempt. Wherefore 
running up to Henry, and at the ſame time 

- crying aloud, that he was the duke of Alengon, 
he diſcharged ſuch a blow on his head, that it 
carried off a part of the king's helmet ; while, 
in the mean time, Henry not having been able 
to ward off the blow, returned it, by ſtriking 
me duke to the ground, and he was ſoon kill- 


ed 
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_ * the eee crowd all the kings 
efforts to ſaue him proving ineffectual. In 
this manner, the French were oyerthrown in 
— part of the field; their number, being 
crowyded into a very narrow ſpace, were incapa- 
ble of either flying, or making any reſiſtance; 
ſo that they covered the ground with heaps of 
Hain. After all appearance of oppoſition was 
over, the Engliſh had leiſure to make priſon- 
ers; and having advanced with uninterrupted 
ſucceſs to the open plain, they there ſaw. the 
remains of the French rear- guard, which ſtill. 
maintained a ſhew of oppoſition. At the ſame 
time was heard an alarm from behind, which 
prtoceeded from a number of peaſants, who had 
fallen upon the Engliſn baggage, and were put- 
ting thoſe who guarded it to the ſword, Henry, 
now ſeeing the enemy on all ſides of him, began to 
entertain apprehenſions from his priſoners, the 
number of whom exceeded even that of his army. 
. Hethought it neceſſary, therefore, to iſſue gene- 
ral orders for putting them to death; but on 
the diſcovery of the certainty of his victory, he 
_ [topped the laughter, and was ſtill able to 
ſaye a great number. This ſeverity tarniſhed 
the glory which his victory would otherwiſe 
have acquired; but all the heroiſm of that age 
js tinskured with barbarity. 


Thie 
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This battle was very fatal to France, from 
the number of princes and nobility ſlain, or 
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taken priſoners. Among the number of the 
flain, was the conſtable of France, the two bro. 


chers to the duke of Burgundy, the duke of 


Alengon, the duke of Barre, and the count de 
Morle, Among the priſoners, were the duke 
of Orleans, the duke of Bourbon; with ſeveral 
others of inferior quality. An archbiſhop of 
Sens alſo periſhed fighting in this battle. The 

killed are computed on the whole to have a- 
mounted to ten thouſand men; and as the 
loſs fell chiefly upon the cavalry, it is 


pretended, that of theſe eight thouſand were 


gentlemen, The number of | priſoners are 
computed at fourteen thouſand. All the Eng- 
liſh who' were ſlain did not exceed forty, a 


number amazingly inconſiderable, if we com · 


pare the loſs with the victory. 

This victory, how great ſoever it ** have 
been, was attended with no immediate effects. 
Henry did not interrupt his retreat a moment 
after the battle of Azincourt; but carried his 


priſoners to Calais, and from thence to Eng- 


land, where the parliament, dazzled with the 
ſplendour of his late victories, granted him 
new fupplies, though unequal to the expences 
of a campaign. With theſe ſupplies and new 
1 | levies, 
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France, to which the Engliſn monarchs had 
long made pretenſions. That wretched coun- 


try was now in a moſt deplorable. ſituation. 


The whole kingdom appeared as one -yaſt 
theatre of crimes, murders, injuſtice, and devaſ- 
tation, The duke of Orleans was aſſaſſinated 
by the duke of Burgundy; and the duke of 


Burgundy, in- his turn, fell by the treachery of 


the dauphin. At the ſame time, the duke's 
ſon, deſirous of revenging his father's death, 


entered into a ſecret treaty with the Engliſh | 


and a league was immediately concluded at 
Arras, between Henry and the young duke of 
' Burgundy, in which the king promiſed to re- 
venge the murder of the late duke; and the 


ſon ſeemed to inſiſt upon no further ſtipula- 


tions. Henry, therefore, proceeded in his 
conqueſts, without much oppoſition from any 
quarter. Several towns and provinces ſubmit- 


ted on his approach; the city of Rouen was 


beſieged and taken; Pontoiſe and Giſors he 


ſoon became matter of. He even threatened 


Paris by the terror of his power, and obliged 


the court to move to Troye. It was at this 
city that the duke of Burgundy, who had ta- 
* A ken 


ty-five thouſand men in Normandy, and pre- 
pared to ſtrike a deeiſive blow for the crown f 
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ken upon him the protection of the French 
King, met Henry in order to ratify that treaty; 
which was formerly begun, and by which the 
crown of France was to be transferred to a 
ſtranger. The imbecillity into which Charles 
had fallen, made him paſſive in this remark: 
able treaty; and Henry dictated the terms 
throughout the whole negotiation, The prin: 
cipal articles of this treaty were, that Henry 
ſhould eſpouſe the princeſs Catharine ; that 
king Charles ſhould enjoy the title and dignity 
of king for life ; but that Henry ſhould be de. 
clared heir to the crown, and ſhould be. in- 
truſted with the preſent adminiſtration of the 
government; that France and England ſhould 
for ever be united under one king, but ſhould 
ſtill retain their reſpective laws and privileges; 
that Henry ſhould unite his arms with thoſe of 
king Charles, and the duke of Burgundy, - ts 
depreſs and ſubdue the dauphin and his parti- 
zans. Such was the tenor of a treaty, too re- 
pugnant to the real intereſts of both kingdoms 
to be of long duration; but the contending 
parties were too much blinded by their refent- 
ments and jealouſies, to ſee that it is not in 
the power of princes to barter kingdoms, con- 
trary to the real intereſts of the community. 


It 
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4 was not long after this treaty, __ Henry 
married the princeſs Catharine ; after which, he 
carried his father-in-law to Paris, and. took 

2 formal poſſeſſion of that capital. There 
bs obtained, from the eſtates of the kingdom, 
a ratification of the late compact; and then, 
turned his arms, with ſucceſs, againſt the ad- 
herents of the Dauphin, who, in the mean time, 


wandered about a ſtranger in his own patri- 


mony, and to his enemies ſucceſſes Ml * 
poſed fruitleſs expoſtulations. 


Henry's ſupplies were not provided in fuck 
plenty, as to enable him to carry on the War, 


without returning in perſon to prevail upon 
his. parliament for freſh ſuccours ; and, upon 


his arrival in England; though he found his 


ſubjects highly pleaſed with the ſplendor of his 


conqueſts, yet they ſeemed ſomewhat doubtful 
as to the advantage of them. A treaty, which 


in its conſequences was likely to transfer the 
ſeat. of empire from England, was not much 


reliſhed by the parliament. They therefore, 
upon various pretences, refuſed him a ſupply 
equal to his exigencies or his demands, but he 


was reſolved on ' purſuing his ſchemes; and 


joining to the ſupplies granted at home, 
the contributions levied on the conquered pro- 
vinces, he was able once more to aſſemble an 

2 army 
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theſe he landed fafely at Calais. 
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army of twenty-eight thouſand men, and Mn 


In the mean the Dauphin, a prinee of great 
prudence and activity, omitted na opportunity 


of repairing his ruined ſituation, and to take the 


advantage of Henry's abſence from France. 


He prevailed upon the regent of Scotland to 


ſend him a body of eight thouſand men from 


that kingdom; and with theſe, and ſome few 
forces of his owa, he attacked the dyke of 
Clarence, who commanded the troops in 


- Henrys — ond gained a Farmers vie- 
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ory. 


This was the firſt ation hich turned the 


tide of ſucceſs againſt the Engliſh. But it 
was of ſhort duration, for Henry ſoon after 
appearing with a conſiderable army, the Dau- 
phin fled at his approach; while many of the 
places, which held out for the Dauphin in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, ſurrendered to the 
conqueror. In this manner, while Henry was 
every where victorious, he fixed his reſidence 
at Paris; and while Charles had but a {ma} 
court, he was attended with a very magni- 
Hicent one. On Whitſunday the two kings 
and their two queens with crowns on their 
heads, Ained together in public; Charles re. 

ceiving 
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2 apparent homage, but Bay, com · | 
a manding with abſolute authority. oth ANESTH - 

In the mean time, the Dauphin was 3 
beyond the Loire, and almoſt totally diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed of all the northern provinces. He was 
even purſued i into the ſouth, by the united arms 
of the Engliſh and Burgundians, and threaten- 
ed with total deſtruction, In this exigence, he 
found it neceſſary. to ſpin out the war, and to 
evade all hazardous actions with a rival who had 
been long accuſtomed to victory. His prudence 
was every where remarkable; and, after a train 
of long perſecutions from fortune, he found her 
at length willing to declare in his favour, by 
ridding him of an antagoniſt that was Mey to 
become a maſter. 

Henry, at a time when his <0 had nearly 
reached its ſummit, and both crowns were juſt 
devolved upon him, was ſeized with a fiſtula ; 
a diſorder, which from the unſkilfulneſs of 
the phyſicians of the times, ſoon became mor- 
tal. Perceiving his diſtemper incurable; and 
that his end was approaching, he ſent for his 
brother the duke of Bedford, the earl of War- 
wick, and a few other noblemen, whom he 
had honoured with his confidence; and to them 
he delivered, in great tranquility, his laſt will 
with regard to the government of his kingdom 
"POIs. O and 
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and family. He recommended bis ſon to their 


protection; and though he regretted the be- 
ing unable to accompliſh. the great object of 


his ambition, in totally ſubduing France, yet 
he expreſſed great indifferenee at the approach 


of death; he devoutly waited its arrival, and ex- 


pired with the ſame intrepidity with which he 


had lived, in the thirty-fourth year of his "ge, 


and the tenth year of his reign. | 
This prince poſſeſſed many virtues, but his 
ider ſueceſſes gave him eredit for more than 
he really poſſeſſed. It is certain, however, that he 
had the talent of attaching his friends by affa- 
bility, and of gaining his enemies by addrefs 
and elemency. Yet his reign was rather 
tplendid than profitable ; the treaſures of 
the nation were laviſhed on conqueſts, that 


even though they could have been maintained, 
would have proved injurious to the nation. 


Nevertheleſs he died fortunate, by falling in the 
midft of his triumphs, and leaving his ſubjects 


in the very height of his reputation. Charles, 


who died two months after him, finiſhed 2 
wretched reign, long paſt in frenzy and con- 
tempt, deſpifed by his friends, infulted by 
his allies, and leaving the mew miſerable fub- 


jects upon earth. 


Henry 


„ eee 2, 


E lefiry: left by his queen, Cathetipeb] France, 
only ode ſon not füll nine months old, Who 


ſucceeded him on the throne ; and whoſe mis- 


fortunes,” during the courſe of a lopg reign, 
ſurpaſſed all the glories. and ſucceſſes. of His 
Fabnery : 5 

The Engliſn criuraphs,: at this time, in 1 


produted ſeatce any good effects at home; as 


they grew warlike, they became ſavage, and, 
panting after foreign poſſeſſions, forgot the arts 
of cultivating thoſe that lay nearer home. Our 
language, inſtead of improving, was more 
neglected than before; Langland and Chau- 

er had begun to poliſh it, and enrich it with 
new and elegant conſtructions; but it now 
was ſeen to relapſe into its former rudeneſs, 


and no poet or hiſtorian of note was born in 


this tempeſtuous period. 
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H ENRY VI. ſucceſſor to Henry V. was 
not quite a year old when he came to the 
throne; and his relations began, ſoon after, to 
diſpute the adminiſtration of government dur- 
ing his minority. The duke of Bedford, one 
of the moſt accompliſhed princes of the age, 
and equally experienced, both in the cabinet 


and the field, was appointed by parliament 
| pro- 
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vratetfie 6f England, e of the church, 
and firſt counſellor to the king. His brother, 


the duke of Glouceſter, was fixed upon to go- 
vern in his abſence, while he conducted the 


war in France; and, in order to limit the power 
of both brothers, a council was named, without 
whoſe advice and approbation no meaſure of : 


importance could be carried into execution, 
Things being adjuſted in this manner, as the 


conduct of military operations was at that time | 
conſidered in a much ſuperior light to civil em- 
ployments at home, the duke of Bedford fix- 


ed his ſtation in France, to proſecute the ſuc- 


ceſſes of the Engliſh in that part of their do- 


minions, and to repreſs the attempts of Charles 


VII. who ſucceeded his father to a nomi- 


nal throne. Nothing could be more deplora- 
ble than the ſituation of that monarch on- aſ- 
ſuming his title to the crown, The Engliſh 
were maſters of almoſt all France; and Henry 
VI. though yet but an infant, was ſolemnly 
inveſted ' with regal power by legates from 


Paris. The duke of Bedford was at the head 


of a numerous army, in the heart of the king- 
dom, ready to oppoſe every inſurrection; while 


the duke of Burgundy, who had entered into 


a firm confederacy with him, ſtill remained 
ſtedfaſt, and ſeconded his claims, Yet, not- 
0 3 with- 
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Engi were not invincible. 
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withftanding theſe unfavsurable appraratiecs, 


Charles 05 though yet but twenty, : united 
the prudence of age with the affabllity of 


er, found means to break the leagues 
med” agaimſt him, and to bring back his 
ſubjects to theit barutul . 10d their 


„ 


Meer, his firſt aitempts were totally gel. 
titute of ſucceſs; wherever he endeavoured to 
face the enemy he was overthrown, and he 


could ſearcely rely on the friends next his per- 


ſon. His authority was inſulted even by his 
own fervants; advantage after advantage was 
gained againſt him, and a battle fought near 
Vernueil, in which he was totally defeated by 
the duke of Bedford, ſeemed to render his affairs 


wholly deſperate. However, from the im- 


poſſibility of the Engliſh keeping the field 
without new ſupplies, Bedford was obliged 


to retire into England, and in the mean time 


his vigilant enemy began to recover from his 
late conſternation. Dumois, one of his gene- 


fals, at the head of a thouſand men, compelled 


the earl of Warwick to taiſe the ſiege of Mon- 
kargis; and this ad vantage, Night as it was, 
began to make the French ſuppoſe that the 


Buß 
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10 their change of fortune, and a new revolution N 


vas produced by means. apparently the moſt 


unlikely to be attended with ſucceſs. The aſ. 


ſiſtande of a female of the humbleſt birth, and 


meaneſt education, ſerved to turn the tide of | 


victory in their favour; and impreſs their 
enemies with thoſe terrors, which had hitherto 


rendered them -unequal in the field. By this 
feeble aid, the vanquiſhed became the vic- 


tors 3 and the Engliſh: every where. worſted, 
were at length rotally exptlled the kingdom, 

In the village of Domremi, near Vaucouleurs, 
on the borders of Lorrain, there lived a coun- 
try girl, about twenty-ſeven years of age, cal- 


led Joan of Are. This girl had been a ſervant 


at a {mall inn; and in that humble ſtation had 
ſubmitted to thoſe hardy employments which 
fit the body for the fatigues of war. She was 
vf an irreproachable life, and had hitherto teſti- 


fied none of thoſe enterprizing qualities which 


| | diſplayed themſelves ſoon after. She conten- 


tedly fulfilled the duties of her ſituation, 


and was remarkable oply for her modeſty, 
and love of religion. But the miſeries of her 


country ſeemed to have been one of the great- 


eſt objects of her compaſſion and regard. Her 
* expelled his native throne, her country 
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laid in blood, and ftrangers executing unnum- 
| |  bered rapines before her eyes, were ſufficient 
| to excite her reſentment, and to warm her 
| heart with a deſire of redreſs. Her mind en- 
| = flamed by theſe objects, and brooding with 
= melancholy ſtedfaſtneſs upon them, began 
| to feel ſeveral impulſes, which ſhe was willing 
to miſtake for the inſpirations of heaven. Con- 
vinced of the reality of her own admonitions, 
=_ ſhe had recourſe to one Baudricourt, governor 
of Vaucouleurs, and informed him of her deſti- 
nation by heaven, to free her native country 
N from its fierce invaders. Baudricourt treated 
her at firſt with ſome neglect; but her impor- 
tunities at length prevailed ; and, willing to 
make a trial of her pretenſions, he gave her 
ſome attendants, who conducted her to the 
French court, which at that time reſided at - 
I Chinon. | 
The French court were probably ſenſible of 
the weakneſs of her pretenſions; but they were 
willing to make uſe of every artifice to ſupport 
| their declining fortunes. It was therefore given 
A out, that Joan was actually inſpired ; that ſhe 
was able to diſcover the king among the num- 
ber of his courtiers, although he had laid aſide 
all the diſtinctions of his authority; that ſhe had 
told him ſome ſecrets, which were only known 
| to 
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th himſelf ; and that ſhe had Aeg 
and minutely deſeribed, a ſword in the church 
of St. Catharine de Fierbois, which ſhe had 
never ſeen. In this manner, the minds of the 
vulgar being prepared for her appearance, ſhe 


was armed cap-a-pee, mounted on a charger, 


and ſhewn in that martial dreſs to the people. 


She was then brought before the doctors of 


the univerſity ; and they, tinctured with the 
credulity of the times, or willing to ſecond the 
impoſture, declared that ſhe had actually re- 


ceived her commiſſion from above. 


When the preparations for her miſſion were 
completely blazoned, their next aim was 


2 1 
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to ſend her againſt the enemy. The Eng- 


liſh were at that time beſieging the city of 
Orleans, the laſt reſource of Charles, and every 
thing promiſed them a ſpeedy ſurrender... Joan 
undertook to raiſe the ſiege; and to render her- 


ſelf ſtill more remarkable, girded herſelf with 


the miraculous ſword, of which ſhe had before 


ſuch extraordinary notices. Thus equipped, 
ſhe ordered all the ſoldiers to confeſs themſelves 


before they ſet out, ſhe diſplayed in her hand 
a conſecrated banner, and aſſured the troops 


of certain ſucceſs. Such confidence on 


her ſide ſoon raiſed the ſpirits of the French 
army; and even the Engliſh, who pretended = 
8 . ; to 8 
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to deſpiſe her efforts, felt themſelves ſberetly 
influenced with the terrors of her tion. A 
ſupply of proviſions was to be eonveyed ints the 
town; Joan, at the head of ſome French troops, 
covered the embarkätion; and entered Orleans 
at the head of the ebnvoy, which the had ſafely 
Protected. While ſhe was leading her troops 
along, « dead ſilence and aſtoniſnatent reighed 
among the Engliſh z and they fegarded with 
religious awe that temerity, Which they 
thought nothing but ſupernatural aMiſtance 

could inſpife. But they were ſoon rouzed 
from their ſtate of amasement by a ſally from 
the town; Joan led on the belieged, bearing 
the ſacred ſtandard in her hand, encouraging 
them with het words and actions, bringing 
them up to the trenches, and dverpowering the 
beſiegers in their own reddubts. In the attack of 

one of the forts, ſhe was wounded in the neck 
with an arrow; but inſtantiy pulling but the 
weapen with her own hands, and getting the 
wound quickly dreſſed, ſhe haſtened buck to 
head the troops, and to plant her victorious 
banner bn the ramparts of the enemy. Theſe 
ſueceſſes continuing, the © Engliſh found 
that it was impoſſible to reſiſt troops ani: 
mated by ſuch ſuperior energy; and Suffolk, 
king conducted the attark, thinking that it 


might | 
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any longer in the preſence of fuch a courage 


. ous add victoridus enemy, raifed the ſiege, and 


retreated with all imaginable precaution. 

From being attacked, the French now in 
turn became the aggreſſors. Charles formed a 
body of fix thouſand men, and fent them ts 
beſiege Jergeau, whither the Engliſh; com- 
mandeil by the earl of Suffolk, had retited, 


with a detachment of his army. The city was 
naken ; Suffolk yielded himſelf a priſoner; 


and Joan marched into the place in triumph, 
gr the head of the army. A battle was ſoon 


were worſted, as before; and the generals, 
Scales and Talbot, were taken priſoners. 
The raiſing of the ſiege of Orleans was 


one part of the maid's promiſe to the king of 


France; the crowning him at Rheims was the 


other. She now declared, that it was time to 
complete that ceremony; and Charles, in pur- 
ſuance of her advice, ſet out for Rheims, at 


the head of twelve thouſand men. The towns 
through which he paſſed opened their gates th 


receive him; and Rheims ſent him a depu- 


tation, with its keys upon his approach, 


The ceremony of his coronation was there per- 


formed with * utmaſt „ and the 
| maid 


after fought near Patay, where the Engliſh 
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maid of Orleans (for ſo: ſhe was now called) 
ſeeing the completion of her miſſion, deſited 
leave to retire, alledging, that ſhe had now ac- 
compliſhed the end of her calling. But her 
ſervices had been fo great, that the king could 
not think of parting}; her preſſed her to ſtay fo 
earneſtly, that ſhe at "Gy * with _ 
* | 
A tide of ſucceſſes nie the e 
ance of this ſolemnity; Laon, Soiſſons, Cha- 
3 | teau-Thierri, Provins, and many other towns 
= and fortreſſes in that neighbourhood, ſubmitted 
3 to him on the firſt ſummons. On the other 
hand, the Engliſh, diſcomfited and diſpirited, 
fled on every quarter, unknowing whether to aſ- 
cribe their misfortunes to the power of ſorce- 
ry, or to a celeſtial influence; but equally ter- 
rified at either. They now found themſelves 
deprived of the conqueſts they had gained, in 
the ſame manner as the French had formerly | 
ſubmitted to their power. Their owndiviſions, 
both abroad and at home unfitted them entire. 
ly for carrying on the war; and the dukè of 
Bedford, notwithſtanding all his prudence, ſaw 
himſelf diveſted of his ſtrong holds in the 
country, without being able to ſtop the ene- 
mies progreſs. In order, therefore, to revive 


the declining ſkate of his affairs, he reſolved to 
1 a | have 


1 E N R x 4 
1 kent crowned king at Ys 1 


that the natives would be allured to obedience, 
by the. ſplendour of the ceremony. Henry , p. 
was accordingly-crowned, all the vaſſals that 


ſtill continued under the Engliſh power ſwear- 
ing fealty and homage. But it was now too 
late for the ceremonies of a coronation to give 
a turn to the affairs of the Engliſh ; the gene- 


rality. of the kingdom had declared againſt 
them; and the remainder only waited a con- 


venient opportunity to follow the example. 


An accident enſued - ſoon after, which, 
though it promiſed to promote the Engliſh | 


cauſe in France, in the end ſerved to render it 


odious, and conduced to the total evacuation. 
of that country. The duke of Burgundy, at 
the head of a powerful army, had laid ſiege 


to Compeign; and the maid of Orleans had 
thrown herſelf into the place, contrary. to the 
wiſhes of the' governor, who did: not deſire 
the company of one whoſe authority would 


be greater than his own, The garriſon, how- 


ever, were rejoiced at her appearance, and be- 
lieved themſelves invincible under her pro- 
tection. But their joy was of ſhort duration; 


for Joan having the day after her arrival headed 
a ſally, and twice driven the enemy from their 


intrenchments, ſhe was at laſt obliged to re- 
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tire, placing herſelf in the rear, to protect the 
retreat of her forces, But in the end, at- 


tteempting ta fallow her troops inte che city, 
ſhe faund the gates ſhut, and the bridge drawa 


up by order of the goyernor,. who is ſaid 9 
baye long wiſhed an r of gelivering 


ber up ta the enemy. 


- Nothing could excecd the joy ol che he. 
flegers, in having taken a. perſon who had 


been ſo long a terror to their arms. The fer. 
vice of Te Deum was publicly celebrated on 
this occaſion; and it was hoped that the 


capturs of this extraordinary perſon would re. 


ſtore the Engliſh to their former victories and 
ſucceſſes. The duke of Bedford was no ſooner 
informed of her being taken, than he pur. 
chaſed her of the count Vendome, who had 
made her his priſoner, and ofgered her to be 
committed to cloſe eonfinement. The credulity 
of both nations was at that time ſo great, 


that nothing was tao abſurd to gain belief, 


that coincided with their paſſions, As 
Joan but a little before, from her ſueceſſes, 


was regarded as 3 faint, ſhe was now, upon 


her captivity, conſidered ay a ſorcereſs, for- 


faken by the demon who had granted her 3 


fallacious and temporary aſſiſtance. Accord - 


ng. it was reſolved in council to ſend her to 
Rouen 


# K * * * 1 1 
Raven: m. 1 tried for witchcraft ; and tha bi- 


pop of Beauvais, a man wholly devoted to 


_ the Englich intereſt, preſented a petition againſt 
her for that purpoſe. The yniyerfity of Pa- 
ris was ſa mean as to jain in the ſame requeſts. 
Several prelates, amang whom the cardinal of 
' Wincheſter was the anly Engliſhman, were 
appointed as her judges, They| held their court 


in Ronen, here Henry then reſided ; and the : 
maid, 6lgathed in her former military apparel, 


but joaded with irans, was produced before 
this tribunal. Her behayjaur there no way 


diſgraced her farmer gallantry.; ſhe betrayed 


neither weakneſs, nor wamaniſn ſybmiſſian 3 
| but appealed to God and the pope for the 


- truth of her former revelations, In the iſſue, 


the was found guiky of hereſy and witchcraft, 
and ſentenced to. he burnt alive, che camman 
puniſhment. fer ſuch offences, 

But preyiqus to the infliction of this dead 
ful ſentence upon her, they were reſolved tp 
make her ahjure her former errors; and at 
length fa far prevailed upon her, hy terror and 
z}g9rous, treatment, that her ſpirits. were en- 
tirely broken, by the hardſhips ſhe was gbliged 
$a ſuffer. Her former viſianary dreams began 
10 yaniſh, and a gloomy diſtruſt to take place 


of her late inſpirations. She * declared 


2 1 herſelf 
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herſelf willing to recant, and promiſed. nevet 
more to give way to the vain deluſions which 


had hitherto miſled her, and impoſed on the 


people. This was what her oppreflors de- 
ſired; and willing to ſhew ſome appearance of 
mercy, they changed her ſentence: into perpe- 
tual impriſonment, and to be fed during life 
on bread and water. But the rage of her ene- 
mies was not yet ſatiated. Perfectly fatisfied 
of her guilt, they were willing to know if her 
reformation was equally certain. Suſpect- 
ing that the female dreſs, which ſhe had 
conſented to wear, was diſagreeable to her, 
they purpoſely placed in her apartment a ſuit 
of men's apparel, and watched for the effect 

of their temptation upon her. Their cruel ar- 
tifices prevailed. Joan, ſtruck with the ſight 
of a dreſs in which ſhe had gained ſo much 
glory, immediately threw off her penitent's 


robes, and put on the forbidden garment. 


Her enemies caught her equipped in this man- 
ner; and her imprudence was conſidered as a re- 
lapſe into her former tranſgreſſions. No recan- 
tation would ſuffice, and no pardon would be 
granted to her. She was condemned to be burnt 
alive in the market - place of Rouen; and this 
infamous ſentence was 9 engeuted 
upon her. 


Super- 
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eruelty of mankind ; and this cruel ſentence 
ſerved only to enflame the hatred between the 
contending powers, without mending the cauſe 


of the in vaders. One of the firſt misfortunes 


which the Englith felt after this puniſhment, 


Was the defection of the duke of Burgundy, 


Who had for ſore time ſeen the error of his 
conduct, and Wiſhed to break an unnatural 
cohtection, that only ſerved to involve his 
cbuntry in ruin. A treaty was therefore be- 
gun, and concluded, between him and Charles, 
in whith the latter made all the atonements 
poſſible for his offence; and the formet 
agreed 16/aMiſt biit in driving the Engliſh 
out of France. This was a mortal blow to 
their- cauſe ; and ſuch was its effects upon 
the populace in London, when they were 
informed of it, that they killed ſeveral of the 
duke of Burgundy's ſubjects, who happened 
to be among them at that time. It might 
perhaps alſo have haſtened the duke of Bed 
ford's death, Who died at Rouen a few days 
after the treaty was concluded; and the eat 
of Cambridge was appointed bon ee to 
the regeney of France. 
From this period, the Engen affairs bes 
tame totally irretrievable. The city of Paris 
. 5 4 returned 


e adds vile to the natural 
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returned once more to a ſenſe of its duty. 
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Lord Willoughby, who.commanded it for the 
Engliſh, was contented to ſtipulate for the 


ſafe retreat of his troops to Normandy. Thus 


ground was continually, though ſlowly, gained 
by the French; and notwithſtanding their fields 
were laid waſte, and their towns depopulated, yet 
they found protection from the weakneſs and 


diviſions of the Engliſh. At length, both 
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parties began to grow weary of a war, which, 
though carried on but feebly, was yet a bur- 

then greater than either could ſupport. 
But the terms of peace inſiſted upon by both 


were ſo wide of each other, that no hopes 


of an accommodation could quickly be ex- 


pected. A truce, therefore, for twenty-two 
months was concluded, which. left every thing 


on the preſent. footing between the parties, 
No ſooner was this agreed upon, than Charles 
employed himſelf with great induſtry and 
judgment in repairing thoſe numberleſs ills, 
to which his kingdom, from the continuance 
of wars, both foreign and domeſtic, had ſo 
long been expoſed. He eſtabliſhed diſcipline 
among his troops, and juſtice among his go- 
vernors. He revived agriculture, and reprefied 
faction. Thus being prepared once more for 


ins the field, he took the firſt favourable 


occaſion 


ahm a; 
occaſion of breaking the truce; and N a A pa 
waz at the ſame time invaded by four powerful 

armies; one commanded by Charles himſelf, 
ſeeond by the duke of Brittany, a third by 

2 duke of Alengon, and a fourth by the 
Dunois. Every place opened their —_— 
jw 4 as ſoon as the French appeared before 2 
them. Rouen was the only town that pro- - 

miſed to hold out a ſiege; but the inhabitants 

clamoured ſo loud fora ſurrender, that the duke 

of Somerſet, who commanded the garriſon, was 0 

obliged to capitulate. The battle, or rather 1 

the ſkirmiſh, of F ourmingi, was the laſt ſtand 

which the Engliſh made in defence of their 

French dominions, However, they were put 

to the rout, and above a thouſand were lain, 

All Normandy and Guienne, that had ſo long 

acknowleged ſubjection to England, were loſt 

in the ſpace of a year; and the Engliſh at 

length ſaw themſelves entirely diſpoſſeſſed of 

à country, which for above three centuries 

they had conſidered as annexed to their native. 

dominions. Calais alone remained of all their 

conqueſts z. and this was but a ſmall compen- 
ſation for the blood and treaſure which had 

been laviſhed in that country, and ovily ſerved 

ip gratify ambition with a tranſient St . 
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It may eaſily be ſuppoſed, that the bad ſuc- 
cefſes' in France, which began almoſt with 
young Henry's reign, produced diſſenſions and 
factions among the rulers at home. The duke 
of Glouceſter, who had been appointed regent 
of England during his brother's abſence," 
not ſo fecure in his place, but that he had 
many who envied his firuation, Among the 
number of theſe was Henry Beaufort, biſhop 
of Wincheſter, great uncle to the king, and 
the legitimate ſon of John of Gaunt. This 
prelate, to whom the care of the King": 8 per- 
ſon and education had been entruſted, was a 
man of great capacity and experience, but of 
an intriguing and dangerous diſpoſition. As 
he aſpired to the government of affairs, he had 
continual diſputes with the duke of Glou- 
ceſter, and gained frequent advantages over 
the open temper of that prince. It was in 
vain that the duke of Bedford employed all 
His own authority, and that of parliament, to 
reconcile them; their mutual animoſities ſerv- 
ed for ſeveral years to embarraſs government, 
and to give its enemies every advantage. 
The ſentiments of theſe two leaders of 
their party were particularly divided with re- 
gard to France. The cardinal encouraged 
every propuml of A antes with that 

r 


ie, + 3 oh es I | 

chüntry s the duke of Glouceſter! was for 
maintaining the honour of the Engliſh arms, 
and winning back all that had been loſt by de- 
feats or delay. In this conteſt, the powers 
ſeemed nearly divided; and it became incum-. 
bent on one ſide to call in new auxiliaries, be- 
fore either party could turn the political ſcale. 3 
For this purpoſe, the cardinal: was reſolved tro 3 
ſtrengthen himſelf, by procuring a ſuitable 

match for Henry, who was now twenty-three 

years old; and then, by bringing the new made 

queen over to his intereſts, to turn the balance 

in his favour. , Accordingly, the earl of Suf- 

folk, a nobleman whom he knew to be ſtedfaſt, 

in his attachments, was ſent over to France, 

apparently to ſettle the terms of the truce, 

which had been then begun; but, in reality, 

to procure a {ſuitable match for the king. The 

duke of Glouceſter had before propoſed a 

daughter of the count Armagnac, but had not: 

influence ſufficient to prevail. The cardinal 

and his friends had caſt their eye on Margaret 

of Anjou, daughter of Regnier, titular king 
of Sicily, Naples, and Jeruſalem; but with- 

out either real power or poſſeſſions. This 

princeſs was conſidered as the moſt accom- 

pliſſled of the age, both in mind and per- 

ſon; and it was thought would, by her own 
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abilities be able to ſupply the defects of her 
conſort, who already appeared weak, timid, 
and ſuperſtitious. The treaty was therefore 
haſtened on by Suffolk, and the W e 28570 
after ratified in England. + / 


The cardinal now ſtrengthened by FOR new 
alliance (for the queen came immediately into 
his meaſures), the duke of Glouceſter ſoon 


found himſelf poſſeſſed of only the ſhadow of 
power without the ſubſtance ; all his meaſures 
were over- ruled by his powerful antagoniſt; 
and he daily found himſelf inſulted in the moſt 


cruel manner. One of the principal ſteps his 
enemies took to' render him odious, was to ac- 


cuſe his wife, the dutcheſs, of witchcraft. 


She was charged with converſing with one 
Roger Bolingbroke, a prieſt, and reputed ne- 
cromancer; and alſo one Mary Gurdemain, 
who was ſaid to be a witch. It was aſſerted 


that theſe three in conjunction had made a fi- 


gure of the king in wax, which was placed 
before a gentle fire; and as the wax diſſolved, - 


the king's ſtrength was expected to waſte; and 


upon its total diſſolution his life was to be at an 
end. This accuſation was readily attended to 
in that credulous age; and the more it de- 
parted from reaſon, the fitter it was for be- 


nine an object of belief. The Riſoners 
13 were 


— 
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Aetna guilty; neither the tun of the 
dutcheſs, nor the innocence of the accuſed, 


could protect them; ſhe was condemned to do 


penance, and to ſuffer perpetual impriſonment; 
Bolingbroke, . the prieſt, was DARES, and the 
woman was burnt in Smithfield. rd 


But this was only the beginning of the 


duke s diſtreſſes. The cardinal of Wincheſter 
vas reſolved to drive his reſentment to the ut- 


moſt extreme; and accordingly procured , a 


- parliament to be ſummoned, not at London, 
which was too well affected to the duke, but 
at St. Edmundſbury, where his adherents 
were ſufficiently numerous to over-awe 
every opponent. As ſoon as he appeared, 
he was accuſed of treaſon, and thrown into 
priſon; and on the day on which he was 


to make his defence, he was found dead in his 


bed, though without any ſigns or violence 
upon his body. 

The death of the duke of Glouceſter was 
univerſally aſcribed to the cardinal of Win- 
cheſter, who himſelf died ſix weeks after, teſti- 
fying the utmoſt remorſe for the bloody ſcene 
he had ated. What ſhare the queen had in 


uſual activity and ſpirit made the public con- 
| _ with ſome reaſon, that the duke's ene- 
P 4 mies 


the guilt of this tranſaction is uncertain; her 
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mies durſt not have ventured on ſuch a. died 
without her privity, Henry. did not fail to 
ſhare in the general diſguſt that was thus pro- 


duced; and as he wanted abilities, he never 


had the art to remove any ſuſpicion. From 
this time diſcontent began to prevail among 
the people, and faction among the great. A 
weak prince ſeated on the throne of England, 
however gentle and i innocent, ſeldom fails of 
haying his authority deſpiſed, and his power 
inſulted. The incapacity of Henry began 
every day to appear in a fuller light; and 
the foreign war being now extinguiſhed, the 
people began to prepare for the horrors of in- 


teſtine ſtrife. In this period of calamity, 2 


new intereſt was revived, Which had lain oy | 
mant in the times of proſperity and triumph. 
It was now that the Engliſh were to pay the 
ſevere, though late, penalty for having un- - 
juſtly depoſed Richard the ſecond; another 


Richard, who was duke of Vork, beginning 


to think of prefering his claims to the crown. 
This nobleman was deſcended, by the mother's 
ſide, from Lionel, one of the ſons of Edward 
the third, whereas the reigning king was del 
cended from John of Gaunt, a ſon of the 
ſame monarch, but younger than Lionel, 
Richard, therefore, ſtood plainly in ſucceſſion 
| before 


M n Mn r vi. 


. e 8 and he began to think the 


weakneſs and unpopularity of the preſent reign 


4 fayburable moment for ambition. The 


enſign of Richard was a white roſe, that of 
Henry a red and this gave name to the two 


factions; whoſe animoſity was now about to : 


drench the kingdom with ſlaughter. 


The cardinal of Wincheſter | Ta dead, 


i en Suffblic: who bids hand in Glou- 


ceſter's aſſaſſination, took the lead in public 
affairs; abd being ſecretly aided by the intereſt 
of the queen, managed all with uncontroulable 
authority, As this nobleman had made his 
way to power by murder, ſo he was reſolved to 
maintain himſelf in it by the uſual reſources 
of bad men, by tyranny over his inferiors, and 
flattery to the queen. His conduct ſoon excit- 
ed the jealouſy or the hatred of the whole 
kingdom. The great nobility could ill brook 
the exaltation of a ſubject above them, who 


was of a birth inferior to their own. The peo- 
ple complained of his arbitary meaſures; and 
the immenſe acquiſitions which he had made 


in office, and the blame of every odious and 


unſucceſsful meaſure, was inſtantly given to 
him, Suffolk was not ignorant of the hatred 


of the people; but ſuppoſed that his crimes 


_ vere ſuch as could not be proved againſt him, 
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or, that if proved, he could readily evade pu- 
niſhment; he endeavoured, therefore; to over- 
-awe his enemies by boldly preſenting himſelf 
to the charge; and he called upon them to 
'ſhew an inſtance of his guilt. This was what 
the Houſe of Commons had long wiſhed for; 
and they immediately opened their charge a- 
gainſt him of corruption, tyranny, and treaſon. 
He was accuſed of being the cauſe of the 
loſs of France; of perſuading the French king, 
with an armed force, to "invade England; 
and of betraying in office the ſecrets of 
his department, This accuſation might have 
been falſe; but the real motive, which was 
Suffolk's power, and the cruel uſe he made of 
it, was left unmentioned, although it was true. 
It was noeaſy matter for any one man's ſtrength, 
how great ſoever, to withſtand the united re- 
ſentment of a nation: ſo that the court was o- 
bliged to give up its favourite; and the king, 
to ſhield him as much as poſſible from popular 
reſentment, baniſhed him the kingdom for 
five years. This was conſidered by ſome as an 
eſcape from juſtice ; the captain of a veſſel was 
therefore employed by his enemies to intercept 
him in his paſſage to France; he was ſeized near 
Dover, his head was ſtruck off on the ſide of 
a long- boat; and his body thrown into the ſea. 
| l 


| There i is liefle i in the nn Us n . 
to intereſt us on the ſide of either party; we ſee 


ſcarce any think but crimes on both ſides, 
vithout one ſhining character, or one virtue 8 
animate the narrative. 


By the death of the, duke of Suffolk; Rich- 
ard of York ſaw himſelf rid of a potent ene- 
my, and was pleaſed to ſee the diſcontents of 


the nation daily encreaſe. Among the number 


of complaints which the unpopularity of the 


government gave riſe to, there were ſome 
which even excited inſurrection; particu- 
larly that headed by John Cade, which was 


of the moſt dangerous nature. This man 
was a native of Ireland, who had been obliged 


to fly over into France for his crimes ; but 


ſeeing the people upon his return prepared 


for violent meaſures, he aſſumed the name of 
Mortimer; and at the head of twenty thouſand 
Kentiſh men advanced toward the capital, and 


encamped at Blackheath. The king being 
informed of this commotion, ſent a meſſage to 
demand the cauſe of their aſſembling in arms; 
and Cade, in the name of the community, 


anſwered, that their only aim was to puniſh 
evil miniſters, and procure a redreſs of grievan- 
ces for the people. The king's council deem- 
ing theſe demands ſeditious, a body of fifteen 

y 1 thou- 
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thouſand men was levied to oppoſe the infur. 
gents z while Henry himſelf marched at their 

head towards Blackheath. At his approach, 
Cade retired, as if he had been afraid of an 
engagement, and lay in ambuſh in a wood, not 
doubting that he ſhould be purſued by the 
king's whole army; but the king was content 
with ſending a detachment after the fugitives, 
and returning himſelf to London. This was 
what Cade. deſired to ſee, and ſallying out 
from his ambulcade, he cut the ds in 
pieces. 
The citizens of Linden ſoon ORs opened 
their gates to the victor; and Cade for ſome 
time maintained great order and diſcipline a- 
mong his followers. He always led them out 
into the field during the night time; and/pub- 
| liſhed ſevere edicts again PRE; and vio- 
lence of every kind. | 

Next day, being informed that the treaſurer, 
lord Say, was.in the city, he cauſed him to be 
apprehended, and beheaded without any form 
_ of trial; and in the evening returned to the 
Borough of Southwark. Thus for ſome days 
he continued the practice of entering the city 
in the morning, and quitting it at night; but 
at length being unable to keep his followers 
within bounds, the citizens reſolved to ſhut 
their 
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E their gates againſt him. ' Cade n L 


to force his way, an engagement enſued; be- 
tween him and the citizens, which laſted _ 
all day, and was not diſcontinued until 
night put an end to the engagement. The 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the chan- 
cellor, who had taken refuge in the Tower, 
being informed of the ſituation of af. 
fairs, found means to draw up the ſame night 
an act of amneſty, which was privately diſ- 
perſed among the rebels, which had the deſired 
effect. Cade ſaw himſelf in the morning aban- 
doned by moſt of his followers, and, retreating 
to Rocheſter, was obliged to fly alone into 
the Wolds of Kent, where a price being ſet 
upon his head by proclamation, he was diſco- 
vered, and Nain by one Alexander Eden, who, 
in recompence for this ſervice, - was made go- 
vernor of Dover caſtle. 

In the mean time, the duke of York Kut 
fomented theſe diſturbances; and, pretending 
to eſpouſe the cauſe of the people, wrote to the 
king, adviſing a reformation in the miniſtry; 
and the houſe of commons was brought over 
to ſecond his requeſt. An addreſs was pre- 
ſented againſt the duke of Somerſet, thedutcheſs 
of Suffolk, the biſhop of Cheſter, Sir John 
Tufton, and lord Dudley, praying the king 
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| to remove them for ever from his perſon and 


councils, and to prohibit them from approach- 
ing within twelve miles of the court. Though 
the king was willing enough to oppoſe ſo Vio- 


lent and arbitrary an attack upon his favour. 


ites, yet he endeavoured to ſoften the general 
animoſity againft them, by promiſing to baniſh 


a part of the obnoxious miniftry from court 


for the ſpace of a year. 
But partial conceſſions in government are 


genemiiy bad palliatives. The duke of Vork, 


who found the people entirely attached to him, 
reſolved to avail himſelf of his power; and 
raiſing a body of ten thouſand men, marched 
towards London, demanding a reformation of 


the government, and the removal of the duke 


of Somerſet from all his power and authority. 
He had hopes from the beginning that the ci- 


tizens would have thrown open their gates to 


him; but was much mortified, when he found 
that he was refuſed admiſſion. Upon his re- 
treat into Kent, a parley enſued between the 
king and him, in which the duke ſtill inſiſted 
on the diſmiſſion of Somerſet, with which the 


king ſeemed at length willing to comply. The 


duke of York was therefore perſuaded to pay his 
reſpects to the king in his tent; but on repeat- 
ing his charge againſt the duke of Somerſet, 

s - 
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he Was n a to ſee. that miniſter ſtep, from 
behind the curtain, and offer to juſtify; his in- 
5 nocence. Tork now perceived his danger, and 
repreſſed. the impetuoſity of his aceuſation. 
As ſoon as he left the preſence, the king com · 
manded him to be apprehended; but ſuch Was 
this nobleman' s authority, or ſuch the timidity 


of the king's council, that they ſuffered him to 


retire to his ſeat at Wigmore, upon promiſing 
ſtrict obedience for the future. 


But a reconcilfation . thus extorted nd 


be of no long duration; York till ſecretly aſ- 
pired at the crown, and though he wiſhed no- 
thing ſo ardently, yet he was for ſome time pre- 
vented by his own ſcruples from ſeizing . It, 


What his i intrigues failed to bring. about, ac- 


cident produced to his defire. The king fall- 


ing into a diſtemper, which fo far encreaſed | 


his natural imbecility that it even rendered 
him incapable of maintaining the appearance 
of royalty, York was appointed lieutenant 
and protector of the kingdom, with powers to 


bold and open parliaments at pleaſure, This 


was a fatal blow to the houſe of Lancaſter; 
all the adherents of that party were diſmiſſed 


from court, and the duke of Somerſet was ſent 
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to the Tower. 
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Fork being thus inveſted: with a plenitude 
of power, continued in the enjoyment of it 
for ſome tiene; but at lengch the unhappy 


king recovering from his lethargic complaint; 


and, as if awaking from a dream, perceived 
with ſurprize, that he was ſtripped of all his 
authority. Margaret, his queen, alſo did all 
in her power to rouze him to a ſenſe of his un. 
worthy ſituation, and prevatled upon him to 
depoſe the duke of York from his power; in con- 
ſequence of which, that nobleman had inſtantre- 
coutſe to arms. The impotent monarch, thus o- 
bliged to take the field, was dragged after his ar- 
my to St. Alban's, where both ſides came to an 
engagement, in which the Vorkiſts gained a com- 
plete victory, and the duke of Somerſer was flain, 
The king himſelf being wounded, and taking 
Helter in a cottage, near the field of battle, was 
taken priſoner, and treated by the victor with 
great reſpett and tenderneſs. From thence he 
was, ſhortly after, led along in triumph to 


London; and the duke of York permitting 


him ſtill to enjoy the title of king, he reſerved 
to himſelf the title of protector, in which con- 
fiſted all the real power of the crow. 

Henry was now but a priſoner, treated with 
the ſplendid forms of royalty; yet indolent 


and fickly, he ſeemed pleaſed with his ſitua- 
24 tion, 
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tion, and did not regret that power which was 


not to be exerciſed without fatigue, But it 


was otherwiſe with Margaret; his queen. 
naturally bold, active, and endued with mafs 


culine courage, could not be content with the 
appearance of that authority, which her enemies 


done permitted her to exereiſe; ſhe continued 
to excite the wretched monarch to à vindieas 
tion of his real dignity, and to ſpur him 


on to independence. He was, therefore, once 


more induced to aſſert his prerogative; and the 


duke of York was obliged to retire, to be 


in readineſs to oppoſe any deſigns againſt his 
liberty and life. At firſt a negociation for 
peace was entered upon by both parties; but 
their mutual diſtruſts ſoon brought them into 
the field, and the fate of the Kingdom was given 
up to be determined by the ſword, Their ar- 


mies met at Bloreheath, on the borders of 


Staffordſhire, and the Torkiſts gained ſome 
advantages, But when a more general action 
was about to enſue, the night before the in- 


tended enagement, Sir Andrew Trollop, who 
commanded a body of veterans for the duke 


of York, deſerted with all his men to the king; 
and this ſo intimidated the whole army of the 
Lorkiſts, that they ſeparated the next day, 
1 W a ſingle blow. The duke of 
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Tork fled to Ireland the earl of Warwick, one 
of his boldeſt and ableſt ſupporters, eſcaped, to 
Zalais, with the government of which he had 
been entruſted during the late protectorſhip; 
| add all the party, thus ſuppreſſed, ; concealed 
their intentions for a more favourable; oppor- 
tunity. Nor was this opportunity long want. 
ing; Warwick having met with ſome ſucceſſes 
at ſea, landed in Kent, and being there joined 
by. forge other barons, he marched up to Lon 
don, amidſt the acclamations of the people. 
The city immediately opened its gates to him; 
ani] his troops encreaſing on every day's march, 
be ſoon found himſelf in a condition to face 

the royal army, which haſtened from Coventry 
to attack him. Never was there a more for- 
midable diviſion of intereſts; or greater inve- 
teracy between the chiefs of either party than 
the preſent. Warwick was one of the moſt ce- 
lebrated generals of his age, formed for times 
of trouble, extremely artful, and inconteſtably 

brave, equally ſkilful in council and the field, 
and inſpired with a degree of hatred againſt the 
queen that nothing could. ſuppreſs. On the 
other ſide, the queen ſeemed the only acting 
general: ſhe ranged the army in battalia, and 

gave the neceſſary orders, while the poor king 


Was * forward, an involuntry ſpectator 
of 


— 
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martial preparations. Both c n 


4 


forces amounting to about fiye and e 


thouond wen, che earl of Warwick's to n 5 
_ dviible that number. While the queen wong 
nba from tank to rank, the King remained 
in his tent, a waiting the iflue of the combat wich 


female doubts and apprehenſions. The battle 
continued for five hours, with the utmoſt oh · 
ſtinacy; but at length the good fortune and 
the numbers of Warwick were ſeen to prevail. 


The queen's army was overthrown; and ſhe 


- had the misfortune to ſee the king once more 


made a pritsver. 50 wrought back to m n 


in triumph. 
The cauſe of "ou Yorkifts bring us con- 
firmed by the ſtrongeſt arguments, thaſe of 


power, a parliament was called to give it their 


more formal ſanction. The duke 'of York, 
Vvhoſe proſpects began to widen as he roſe; fem | 
I With: eontented with the prutectorſhip, now 

began to claim the crown. It was now, for 
the firſt time, that the houſe of lords ſeemed to 


enjoy an unbĩaſſed deliberative: authority; the 
cauſe of Henry and the duke of Tork was ſo- 
| lemnly debated,” each fide producing their rea · 
ſons without fear or control. This was the 
ern time that a ſpirit of true rational liberty 
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| cher appeared! to exert itſelf in England, and 
in Which Feeent conqueſt did not ſuperſede all 
deltberation ! The duke of Vork, though 
conqueror could not entirely gain his cauſe: 
it was determined that Henry ſhould poſſeſs 


the throne during his life; and that the duke 
of York ſhould be appointed his ſucceſſor, to 
the utter excluſion of the prince of Wales, 
who, yet but a child, was  inſenfible* Stop IE in. 
jury that was done jm. 

The queen, to all ppespinceg now: PRO 


utterly deſtitute of every reſource; her armies 
were routed, her huſband” taken priſoner, and 


the parliamentdiſclaimed her cauſe; yet, though 
ſhe had loſt all, ſhe ſtill retained her native-intre- 
pidity and perſeverance: * She was'a woman of 
4 great mind and ſome faults, but ambition 
feemed to be the leading paſſion in all her eon- 
duct. Being now a fugitive, diſtant from the 
capital, oppofed by a victorious army, and a 
conſummate general, ſhe ſtill tried every re- 


fource to repair her diſaſtrous circumſtances; 


She flew to Wales; there endeavoured to ani- 
mate her old friends, and to acquire new. The 
nobility of the North, who regarded themſelves 
as the moſt warlike of the kingdom, were 
moved by indignation to find the ſouthern ba- 
rons diſpoſe of the ** and ſettle the govern · 

. | ment. 
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Ant. b they beg an to i the mo: 
#8; vhjuſtly | oppreſſed 3 and the queen ſoon 
found herſelf at the head of an army of twenty 
thouſand men, ready to ſecond her pretenſions. 


Shit and her old enemy, the duke of Tork, once 


more met upon Wakefield Green, near the 


Cauſtle of Sandal; and victory on this occaſion, 


declared itſeif in favour of the queen. The duke 


of Vork was killed in the action; and as his 
body was found among the ſlain, his head was 
cut off by Margaret's orders, and fixed on the 


gates of York, with a paper crown, in deriſion 


of his pretended title. His fon, the earl of 
Rutland, a youth of ſeventeen, was taken pri- 
Wer and killed in cold blood, by lord Clifford, 
in revenge for his father's death, who had fallen 
ache battle of St. Alban s. 
Margaret, being victorious, d to- 
wards London in order to give the king li- 
betty; but the earl of Warwick, who' now 
put himſelf at the head of the Yorkiſts,. com- 
manded an army, in which he led about the 
captive king to give a ſanction to his at- 


tempts. Upon the approach of the Lancaſ- T 


trians he conducted his forces, ſtrengthened by 


a body of Londoners, who were very. affectio- 


nate to his cauſe, and he gave battle to the 


"_ at St. Alban's. While the armies were 


A warmly 
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_ 2 engaged, lord Lovelace, ho com- 
tanded a, conſiderable body of Vorkiſts trea- 
cCherouſly withdrew from the combat, and this 
decided the viory in favour. of the queen. 
Above two thouſand of the Yorkifts periſhed 
in the battle, and the perſon of the king again 
fell into the hands of his own patty; to be 
-+tfeaty with apparent reſpect, but real con- 
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: tempt. Lord Bonville, to whoſe care he had 
| been entruſted, ſaid with him after the de- 
J fent, upon an aſſurance of pardon ; but Mar- 
; garet, regardleſs of her huſband's . promiſe, 
| 5 immediately ordered his head to * ſiruck 


N only now remained, that "RA lth: vol 425 
| 1 ſhould declare in the queen's favour, but 
Warwick had previouſly ſecured it in his in- 
tereſts; and the citizens, who dreaded her tu- 
tultudus army, refyſed to open their gates to 
her ſummons. In the mean time, young Ed- 
ward, the eldeſt ſon of the late duke of 
Tork, began to repair the loſſes his party 
had lately ſuſtained, and to give ſpirit to the 
Yorkifts. This prince, in the bloom of youth, 
remarkable for the beauty of his perſon, his 
bravery, and popular deportment, advan- 
ced towards London with the remainder. of 
. army; and eins Margaret to 
I; retire, 


; ith HE N. A T7: Vier it 
ſetſte entered the eity amidſt the acelamations 


of the People.“ Perceiving his own popularity, 
gde ſuppoſed that now was the time t lay his 
claim to the crown ; and his friend Wat wick, 


A. D. 146. 


aſſembling the citizens in St. John's fields, pro» 
nounced-an harrangue, ſetting forth the title of 


Edward, and inveighing againſt the eytanny 


and uſurpation of the houſe of Lancaſter. He 


then demanded whether they choſe Henry for 
their king; to which che people crying, a Tork! 
n Tork ! he quickly called an aſſembly of 
_ lords and biſhops, at Baynard's caſtle, and 


_ / theſe ratified their choice. The young duke 


was proclaimed king, by the title of Ed- 
ward IV. and then conducted with great ce- 
remony to the palace, where Henry Ou: to 
- kane when within the walls of the city. 

But the miſeries of a civil war were not yet 


9 and Margaret was reſolved to 
ſtrike another blow. Upon her retiring to the 


North, great numbers flocked to her ſtandard, 


and ſhe was able, in a few days, to aſſemble an 
army of fixty thouſand men in Yorkſhire, On 
the other fide, the earl of Warwick conducted 


young Edward at the head of forty thouſand 
men to oppoſe her. Both ſides at length met 


near Touton, in the county of York, to decide 


| the fate of empire, and never was England 
| Q 4 | | depo- 
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pepe by ſo terrible an engagement. 12 


Wasa dteadfufſight, to behold an hundred thou · 


fand men of the ſame country engaged againſt 
ebeh other; and all to ſatisfy the empty am- 


bition of the weakeſt, or the worſt of mankind. 0 


While the army of Edward was advaneing to 


the charge, there happened a great fall of ſnow; 


vhich driving full in the faces of the enemyblind. 


ed them, and this ad vantage, ſeconded by an im- 


petuous onſet, decided the victory in their favour. 
Ed ward ifſued orders to give no quatter; and 


a bloody ſlaughter enſued, in which near forty 
thouſand of the Lancaſtrians were ſlain, Ed 
ward entered York victorious; and taking 
down the heads of his father and the earl of 
Saliſbury, that were placed over the city gates, 


put up that of the carl of Devonſhire in their | 
"ſtead. e . 3 


In the mean time, Margaret hearing W 
fate of her army, and being ſenſible that no 
place in England could now afford her pro- 


tection, ſhe fed with Henry and her ſon to 


Scotland. But no calamity was able to re- 
preſs her perſeverance; though ſo often over- 
come, yet. ſhe was reſolved once more to en- 


ter England with five thouſand men, granted 


her by the French king; and the unſortunate 
Henry Was led onward, by his preſence to en- 
force 
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a Her —_— But "even | here her. formet 
i fofrune' attended her; and her. Virtle- fleer: 


was” di ſperſed” by 2 tempeſt, while ſhe herſelf. 
eſaþped,* with ſome difficulty, by entering the 


mödth Of the " weed. Soon after a defeat,” 


which her few forces ſuffered at Hexham, N 
ſcemed to render her cauſe deſperate; and the 
cruelty which was practiſed upon all her adhe- 5 
rents, rendered it ſtill more dangerous. + 

Thie lofs of this battle appeared to deprive: 
her of every reſource ; ſhe and her huſband 
were obliged to ſeek for ſufety in a ſeparate 13 
flight, Without attendants, and without even 
the neceſſaries of life, The weak unfortunate 
king, always imprudent, and always unſucceſs- 
* — he could remain concealed in 


1 


with the . ec ernenees being taken 


priſdger, cattied to London with ignominy, 
and confinedꝭ in the Tower. Margaret was ra- 
ther more fortunate. She flying with her ſon 
into a foreſt, where ſhe endeavoured to can- 


ceal herſelf, was ſet upon duting the darkneſs 
of the night by robbers, who, either ignorant 
or regardleſs of her quality, deſpoiled her of 
her rings and jewels, and treated her with the 
utmoſt indignity. But ſhe found more reſpect- 
ful treatment from one of thoſe lawleſs men, 

N | who, 
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who, knowing her ſtation, reſolved to procure 
her ſafety at the hazard of his own; and at 
laſt conducted her to the ſca-coaſt, whence ne 
made her eſcape to her father in Flanders, 
| who, though very poor, ſtrove as well as he 
could to ſupply her with the neceſſaries of 
life. To the ſame court the dukes of Somer- 
ſet and Exeter retired; and they, literally 
ſpeaking, felt all the miſeries of want. Philip 
die Comines, the French hiſtorian, ſays he ſaw 
the duke of Exeter following the duke of 
Burgundy's equipage bare. fodted, and ſerving 
for his livelibood as a footman. This was a 
ſtrange ſituation for a lord, who had conducted 
armies, and was allied to kings and princes; 
but thoſe enjoyments which ſerved to diſtin- 
guiſn the great from the little, were apt 0 * 
parent thee: as at preſent. 
Edward being now, by means of the zarkor 
Warwick, fixed upon the throne, reigned in 
peace and fecurity, while his title was recogniz- 
cd by parliament, and univerſally ſubmitted 
A. P. 1464. do by the people. He, began therefore, to 
give a looſe to his favourite paſſions; and a 
ſpirit of gallantry, mixed with cruelty, was ſeen 
to prevail in his court. In the very ſame pa- 
| | lace, which one day exhibited a ſpectacle of 
J harror, was to be ſeen the day following a 
| maſk. 


a EN SYNCH 


| aſk ora pageant; and the kisg isla at ohe 
gallant a miſtreſs,: and inſpect an execution. In 
order to turn him from theſe purſuits, which 
were calculated to render him udpopular, the 
url of Warwick adviſed him to marry; and. 
with his conſent, went over to France to pro- 
cure Bona of Savoy as queen, and the match 
was accordingly concluded. But whilſt the 
car} was haſtening the negotiation in France, 
the king himſelf rendered it abortive at home, 
by marrying Elizabeth Woodville, with whom 
he had fallen in love, and whom he had vainly 
- endeavoured to debauch. Having thus given 
Warwick real cauſe of offence, he was reſolved 
to widen the breach, by driving him from the 
council. Every incident tended to encreaſe the 
Jealouſy between the king, and this powerful 
ſubject; the favour ſhewn the queen's party, and 
the contempt which was thrown upon the earl, 
- manifeſted an open rapture. Warwick, whoſe 
«prudence was equal to his bravery, ſoon-made 
uſe of both to aſſiſt his revenge; he ſeduced the 
duke of Clarence, brother to the king; and to 
- confirm that nobleman in his intereſts, he gave 
him his daughter in marriage. Thus an ex- 
tenſive and dangerous combination was formed 
againſt Edward and his miniftry; and an ac- 
eident that followed ſoon after, contributed to 
3 1 | | fan 
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fan h&aities7 The inhabitants about -St. 
Eonatd's Hoſpital,” in Yorkſhire, complained 
that the duties levied: for that inſtitution, 
which were coriginally allotted for pious uſes, 
were now ſecreted by the managers : and they 
refuſed to contribute their part. They: foon 
after roſe in a body to oppoſe the eceleſlaſtinal 
ſeverities that were levelled againſt them by 
the earl of Pembroke. It is thought that the 
eatl of Warwick had ſome hand in fomenting 
theſe: diſorders; and although this rebellion 
was quieted by a pardon. from Edward, yet 
Tome others, that broke out ſhortly after, ap- 
peared favourable to Warwick's deligns.; Ven- 
geance ſeemed to be the only motive this no- 
bleman had in view; and that he purſued with 
unabating aſſiduity. Plots, treaſons, ſtrata- 
gems, and negotiations, followed each other 
in rapid ſucceſſion; but at laſt fortune ſeemed 
to favour Warwick's aims; and the king, as 
wie are told, fell into his power, by accepting 
an invitation, which the earl gave him, in or- 
der to betray him. Be this as it may, Ed- 
ward had ſoon the good fortune to ſee him- 
ſelf at the head of a numerous army, and in a 
condition to take ſatis faction for the treachery 
of his powerful opponent. Reſolving there- 
| fore to take advantage of the enemies weak- 
nels, 
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ech by lord Wells; and cut off his head; he 
marched! to give them battle. In this end. 
gende, Warwick, and the duke of la * 


had no other reſource but to quit t bag oc 


dom; and embarking for Calais, they ' feized 
upon ſome Plemiſn vellels, which they found 
lying along that coaſt, with which they entered 
one of the ports of France. Here they entered 
into an union with Margatet, which was dictat- 
ech by neceſſity; both ſides being willing to 
forget their mutual animoſity, in order to 
ſecond their revenge. Lewis, the king of 
France, prepared a fleet to eſcort them; and 
ſeizing the opportunity, they landed at Dart. 


mouth with a tmall body of troops, while Ed. 


ward was in the North, ſuppreſſing an infurrec- 


tio, which had lately appeared there. No- 


ihing can be more extraordinary than the ſuc- 
ceſs of Warwick upon this occafion. The ſpi- 


rit of diſcontent with which many were infects 


ed) and the general inſtability of the Engliſh 


nation, conſpired with his ambition; and in 
leſs than ſix days ſuch multitudes flocked to 


his ſtandard, that he ſaw himſelf at the head of 
an army of threeſcore thouſand men. 


It was now become Edward's turn to fly the 


kingdom. He had juſt time to eſcape an at · 
2 tempt 
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tempt made upon his perſon in the night, by 


the marquis of Montague; and to embark an 


board 4 ſmall flect, Which lay off Lynn in 


Norfolk. Nor were his dangers leffened at 


ſea, where he was chaſed by ſome ſhips belong- 


ing ta the Hanſe - towns, who were then at war 
vith both France and England. But at length 


de landed ſafely in Holland, where he received 
2 cool reception from the duke of Burgundy, 


With whom he had ſome! rime before ee 


A. D. 1470, 


into an alliance. 

ln the mean time, Warwick, with his refit 
leſs army, advanced to London; and once more 
the poor paſſiye king Henry was releaſed from 
priſon to be placed upon a dangerous throne. 


A parliament was called,” which confirmed 
Henry's title with great ſolemnity; and 


Warwick was himſelf received among the 
people under the title of the King- maker. All 


the attainders of the Lancaftrians were reverſ- 


ed; and every one was reſtored, who had loft 


either honours or fortune by his former adhe- 


rence to Henry's cauſe. All the confider- 


able Torkiſts either fled to the continent, 
or took ſhelter in ſanctuaries, where the eccle- 


ſiaſtical privileges afforded them protection. 


But Edward's party, though repreſſed, was 
not deſtroyed. * hough an exile in Holland, 
he 
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be. had, wany partizans at home: and after an 
abſence. nine months,. being ſeconded by 
ſmall body of forces, granted. him, by theke 
of Byigundy,, he made a deſcent at Raven 
ſpur, in Yorkſhire. Though at firſt, he, W as 
coaly. received by the Engliſh, yet his army 
encreaſed upon its march, while:his moderation 
and feigned humility fell added to the number 
of his partizangi; London at that time ever 
ready. to admit the moſt powerful, opened her 
gates to him and the wretched Henry way 
once more plucked from his throne, 10 Wi Enc 
| back to his former manſion, BE (Is. 7 
Thus Warwick began to axperigoce. "a 
inſtability--of fortune, and find his party de- 
clining ; but what gave the moſt dreadful 
blow to his hopes was the defection. of his ſon- 
in- law, the duke of Clarence, who went over 
to Edward, and threw all bis weight into the 
oppoſite ſcale. Nothing now therefore re- 
mained to Warwick, but to cut ſnort a ſtate 
of anxious ſuſpenſe by hazarding a battle; 
and though he knew his forces to be inferior 
to thoſe of Edward, yet he placed his greateſt 
dependence upon his own generalſhip. With | 
this. reſolution, therefore, he marched from St. 
Alban's; where he was ſtationed, and — 
ang towards Barnet, within ten miles of Lon- 
E don, 


ö 
| 
| 


A. D. 1471. 
April 14. 


the morning, a part of his army happening 
to miſtake a body of their own forces for that - 
of the enemy, fell furiouſly upon them; and 
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don, there reſolved to wait for Edward; who 


was not ſlow in marching down to oppoſe him, 
Warwick and Edward were at that time con- 
ſidered as the two moſt renowned generals of 
the age; and now was to be ſtruck the deci- 
ſive blow that was either to fix Edward on 


the throne, or to overthrow his ptate nſions for 
ever. The unfortunate Henry alſo was dragged 


along to be a ſpectator of the engagement; 
happy in his natural imbecillity, which ſeem- 
ed as a balm to ſooth all his afflictions. 


The battle began early in the morning, and 


laſted till noon ; for never did two armies fight 
with greater obſtinacy and bravery, not ho- 


nour, but life, depending on the iſſue of the 


conteſt, The example of Warwick inſpired 
his troops with more than common reſolution, 
and the victory for a while ſeemed to declare 
in- his favour, But an accident at laſt threw 
the balance againſt him; from the miſtineſs of 


this error turned the fortune of the day. 
Warwick did all that experience, valour, or 
conduct could ſuggeſt, to retrieve the miſ- 
take; but it was now too late; no art could 
cover the former error: wherefore, finding all 


hopes 
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6 to ſell the con = 
querors a dear- bought victory. He had, con- 
trary to his uſual practice, engaged that day 
on foot; and leading a choſen body of troops 
into che thickeſt of the laughter, he there fell 
in the midft of his enemies, covered over with 
wounds. His brother underwent the ſame 
fate; and ten thouſand of his adherents were 
ſlain, Edward having ordered that no . 
ſhould be given. 4 

Margaret, who had hens ever. fruitful i in re- 
ſources, was at that time. returning from France 
with her ſon, the prince of Wales, where ſhe 
had been negotiating for freſh ſupplies. 
She had ſcarce time to refreſh herſelf from the 
fatigues of her voyage, when ſhe received the 
fatal news of the death of the brave War- 
wick, and the total deſtruction of her party. 
Though ſhe had hitherto boldly withſtood all 
the attacks of fortune, the preſent informa- 
tion was too violent a blow for nature to ſup- 
port. Her grief, for the firſt time, found 
way in a torrent of tears; and yielding to her 
unhappy fate, ſhe took ſanctuary in the War 
of Beaulieu in Hampſhire. 

She had not been long in this melancholy 
3 before ſhe found ſome few friends {till 
willing to affiſt her fallen fortunes.. Tudor, 
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earl of Pembroke, Courtney, earl of Devon- 
mire, the lords Wenlock and St. John, with 


other men of rank, exhorted her ſtill to hope 

for ſucceſs, and offered to aſſiſt her to the laſt. 
A dawn of hope was ſufficient to revive the cou- 
rage of this magnanimous woman; and the 
recollection of her former misfortunes gave 
way to the flattering proſpect of another trial. 
She had now fought battles in almoſt every 
province in England; Tewkſbury-Park was 
the laſt ſcene that terminated her attempts. 
The duke of Somerſet headed her army; a 
man who had ſhared her dangers, and had 


ever been ſteady in her cauſe, He was va- 


liant, generous, and polite 5 but raſh, and 


headſtrong. When Edward firft attacked him 


in his intrenchments, he repulſed him with 
ſuch vigour, that the enemy retired with pre- 
eipitation; upon which the duke, ſuppoſing 
them routed, purſued, and ordered lord Wen- 
lock to ſupport his charge. But unfortunately 
this lord diſobeyed his orders; and Somerſet's 
forces were ſoon overpowered by numbers. In 
this dreadful exigence, the duke, finding that 


all was over, became ungovernable in his rage; 
and beholding Wenlock inactive, and remain- 
ing in the very place where he had firſt drawn 


up his men, giving way to his fury, with his 
heavy 
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na RY in beth hands, he fun upon 


the Conn, and Tn ONE e defied ver His 
brains, 
ener len prifucs 


| after che battle, and brought ie the preſence of 


Edward. Tbe voungptiner appeared before the 
conquetor with undaunted majeſty; and being 
afked, in an inſulting manner, how he dared 
to invade England without leave, the young 


prince, more mindful of his high birth than 


of his ruined fortune, replied, * I have en- 
« tered the dominions of my father, to revenge 


« his injuries, and redreſs my own.” The 
barbarous Edward, enraged at his intrepidity, 


ſtruck him on the mouth with his gauntlet ; 
and this ſerved as a ſignal for further brutality 1 


the dukes of Glouceſter, Clarence, and others, 
like wild beaſts, ruſhing on the unarmed 


youth at once, ſtabbed him to the heart 
with their daggers. To complete the tragedy; 
Henry himſelf, who had long been the paſſive 
ſpectator of all theſe horrors, was now thought 
unfit to live, The duke of Glouceſter, after- 
wards Richard the third, entering his cham- 
ber alone, murdered him in cold blood. Of 


all thoſe that were taken, norie were ſuffered | 


to ſurvive but Margaret herſelf, It was per- 
haps tot that ſhe would be ranſomed by 
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the king of France; and in this they were 
not deceived, as that monarch paid the king 


ing ſuſtained the cauſe of her huſband in 
fortunes, and children, died a few years after 


but with few other claims to our pity, * ; 
her s — her aden 1 7 
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of England fifty thouſand crowns for her free- 
dom. This extraordinary woman, after hav- 


twelve battles, after having ſurvived herfriends, 


in priyacy in France, very miſerable indeed; 
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EDWARD IV. 


O. all people: the Engliſh are the moſt 
truly compaſſionate ; and a throne raiſed upon 
cruelty never wanted enemies among them. No- 
thing could have been more ill. judged than any 
attempts to govern ſuch a people by the hands 
of the executioner; and the leaders of either 
faction ſeemed inſenſible of this truth. Ed- 
ward being now freed from great enemies, 

| R 3 turned 
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turned to the puniſhment of thole of leſſer 
note; ſo that the gibbets were hung with his 
: adverſaries, and their eſtates confiſcated- to his 
uſe, The baſtard Falconbridge, among others, 
having advanced to London at the head of a 
ſmall body of forces, was repulſed; and bent 
taken priſoner was immediately executed. 
But while Edward was thus rendering bim. 
ſelf terrible on the one hand, he was immerſed 
in abandoned pleaſures on the other. Nature, | 
it ſeems, was not unfavourable to him in that 
reſpect; as he was univerſally allowed-to be 
the moſt beautiful man of his time. His cour- 
tiers alſo ſeemed willing to encourage thoſe de- 
baucheries in which they had a ſhare; and 
the clergy, as they themſelves practiſed every 
kind of lewdnefs with impunity, were ever 
| ready to lend abſolution to all his failings, 
q Ihe truth is, enormous vices had been of late 
ſo common, that adultery was held but as a 
= - very ſlight offence, Among the number of 
| his miſtreſſes was the wife of one Shore, a 
merchant in the city, a woman of exquiſite 
beauty and good ſenſe, but who had not vir- 
tue enough to reſiſt the temptations of a beau- 
tiful man, and a monarch. 
| England now enjoying a temporary os 
. Edward thoyght chat the beſt way to ingratiate 
himſelf 
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Him with his ſobjects, would be to aſſert 

his right to his dominions in France, which 
the inſurrections of his father had contributed 
to alienate during the former reign. An at- 
tempt of this kind would ſerve to give vent to 
the malignant diſpoſition of his enemies, and 
would be ſure to pleaſe the vulgar, who are 
ever more fond of ſplendid, than of uſeful 
acquiſitions. To proſecute this ſcheme, the 
king ſent off to his ally, the duke of Bur- 
gundy, a reinforcement of three thouſand men, 
and ſoon after paſſed over himſelf at the head 
of a numerous army. Lewis the eleventh, 
who was then king of France, was, not with- 
out reaſon, alarmed at this formidable inva- 
fion, which as he was unable to reſiſt, he ſtrove 
to obviate by treaty. This ſucceeded more 
effectually than arms; the two kings had an 
interview at the bridge of Perpignan ; and, 
upon the promiſe of a | Ripulared ſum, Edward 
agreed to lead his forces back to England. 
This monarch wanted to return home to his 
miſtreſſes to ſpend upon them the money he ex- 
pected to receive from France; and the French 
monarch hoped ſoon to put himſelf in a poſ- 
ture to refuſe giving theſe ſums which he * 
only made a — ro pay. 
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Upon the concluſion: of this expedition, 
vhich thus ended without effect, Edward ap- 
peared no leſs actuated by private paſſions un- 
worthy a ſovereign and a ſtateſman, than jea- 
lous of all who ſeemed to deſpiſe his conduct. 
Among the detail of private wrongs, which 
are too minute for hiſtory, an act of tyranny, 
of which he was guilty in his own family, de- 
ſerves the deteſtation of poſterity. The duke 
of Clarence, by all his ſervices in deſerting 
Warwick, had never been able to recover the 
King's friendſhip, which he had forfeited by 
his former confederacy with that nobleman. 
A pretext was therefore ſought to ruin him; 
and the openneſs of his haſty temper ſoon gave 
the wiſhed-for occaſion. The king hunting 
one day in the park of Thomas Burdet, a 
creature of the duke's, he killed a white buck, 
which was a great favourite of the owner. 
Burdet vexed at the loſs, broke into a paſſion, 
and wiſhed the horns of the deer in the belly 
of the perſon who had adviſed the king to 
that inſult. For this trifling exclamation, Bur- 
det was tried for his life, and publicly exe- 
cuted at Tyburn. The duke of Clarence, 
3 upon the death of his friend, vented his grief 
in renewed reproaches againſt his brother, and 
| exclaimed againſt the iniquity of the ſentence. 


The 
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of confuſion, every crime alledged by the pre- 


vailing party was fatal; the duke was found 
guilty; and being granted a choice of the 
manner in which he would die, he was pri- 
vately drowned in a butt of malmſey in the 
Tower; a whimſical choice, and implying 
that he had an een paſſion for _ | 


liquor. 
The reſt of this monarch's life was ſpent. in 


riot and debauchery; in gratifications that 


are pleaſing only to the narrow mind, in uſeleſs 
treaties with France, in which he was ever de- 


ceived, and in empty threats againſt the mo- 
narch who had deceived him. His parlia- 


ment, become merely the miniſters of his will, 
conſented, at his requeſt, to a war with France, 


at a time when his alliances upon the continent. 


were ſo broken, that it was impoſſible for it 


to ſucceed, The people ſeemed equally pleaſ- 


ſed with the proſpe& of an expedition, which, 
without ſerving, could only tend to impove- 


riſh the nation; and great hopes were revived 


of once more conquering France. While all 


were thus occupied with hope, or private dil- 
1 truſt, 


240 
The * highly offended with this libertyy err 
uſing that as a/ pretext againſt him, had him 
arraigned before the houſe of peers,” and ap- 
peared in perſon as his accuſer. In thoſe times 
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truſt, end while Edward was employed in ma- 
king preparations for that enterprize, he was 


ſeized with a, diſtempes, of which he expired in 
the forty-ſecond year of his Age, (and count- 


ing from his firſt uſurpation,) in the twenty- 


third of his reign. The character of . this 
Prince is eaſily ſummed, up. His beſt quali- 


ties were courage and beauty; his had, a com- 
bination of all the, vices. Beſde five davgh- 


ters, this king left two ſons, Edward, prince 
of Wales, his ſucceſſot, then in his thirteenth 


year; 8 Richard. duke of . in — 2 
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ſities and on Alz death bed endes wonted to 
| guard againſt their future eticreale.- He ex- 
preſſed a deſire, that his brother the duke of 
Glouceſter ſhould be intruſted with the! regen 
cy, and recommended peace and unanimity 
during the minority of his ſon. But the King 
was no ſooner dead, than the parties broke out 
withall their former reſentment; and the duke 
of Glouceſter, a crafty, wicked, and ambiti- 
ous: Prince, AO to * by their mu- 
tual contentions. 

His firſt aim was ts fornent the diſconteats 
of the old nobility;: | 
queen wanted e hide ebe meannefs of her ori- 
ginal in a multitude of new promotions; at the 
ſame time he redoubled his profeſſions of zeal 


and attachment to that princeſs, and thus en- 


tirely gained her confidence. Having ſucceed- 
ed thus far, he gained over the duke of Buck- 


ingham, and ſome other lords, to his intereſts, 


and prevailed: upon them to ſecond him in his 
attempts to get the guardianſhip of the young 
king conferred upon him, * Wien the | 
cuſtody of his perſon. | 
Being ſure of the aſſiſtance of theſe noble- 
men, he reſolved to take the king out of the 
cuſtody of the earl of Rivers, his uncle by the 
mother's ſide z and * procured that 
1 noble- 
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nobleman to be arreſted; he met young Edward 
in perſon, and offered to conduct him up to 
London, with the moſt profound demonſtrg- 
tions of reſpect. Having thus ſecured the per- 
ſon of the king, his next ſtep was to get the 


charge of the king's brother, a boy of about ſe- 


ven years old, who, with the queen, his mother, 
had taken ſanctuary in Weſtminſter Abbey. 
The queen, who had foreſeen from the begin- 


ning the dangers that threatened her family, 


was very hardly perſuaded to deliver up her 
child; but at the interceſſion of the primate, 
and the archbiſhop of York, ſhe was at laſt 
induced to comply; and claſping her child in 
her arms, with a laſt embrace, took leave of 


him with a ſhower of tears. The young king 


finding that he was to have the pleaſure of his 
FT biother 8 company, was greatly rejoiced at the 
_ queen's compliance, not conſidering the fatal 
intent of theſe preparations ; for in a few days 
after the duke of Glouceſter, who had been 
made protector of the realm, upon a pretence 


of guarding their perſons from r con- 


veyed them both to the Tower. 
HFHaving thus ſecured the perſons of thoſe he 
i864 to deſtroy, his next ſtep was to ſpread 
a report of their illegitimacy; and, by pretend- 
" nes, to __ off the appointed for 
e 
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the young king's coronation. Lord Stanly, a 


man of deep penetration, was the firſt to diſ. 


cloſe his fears of the protector's having ill de- 
ſigns ; and communicated his ſuſpicions to lord 


Haſtings; who long had been firmly attached 


to the king's family. Haſtings would at firft 
give the ſurmiſe no credit; and probably his 


wiſhes that ſuch a proge&t might not be true, 


influenced his judgment, and confirmed his 


| ſecurity, But he was ſoon undeceived; for 
. Cateſby, a vile inſtrument of the protector, was 


ſent to ſound him, and to try whether he gould 
not be brought over to aſſiſt the projected uſur- 
pation. Haſtings treated the propoſal with 


horror; he profeſſed himſelf immoveable iu 
his adherence to the king ; and his death 
was therefore reſolved on by the protector. 


In the mean time, orders had been dif- 
patched to execute the lords Rivers, Gray, 
and Vaughan, who had been confined in Pom- 
fret caſtle, and whoſe only crime was their at- 
tachment to the young king. On the very day 
on which they were beheaded, the protector 
ſummoned a council in the Tower, whither 


lord Haſtings, amongſt others, repaired, no 


way ſuſpecting that his own life was in dan- 
ger. The duke of Glouceſter was capable of 
committing the 1 — and treacherous 

_ murders 


PETR with the 3 ble 5 alf. 
ference, He came thither at nine o'clock in 
the morning with a moſt chearful countenance, 
ſaluting the members with the utmoſt affabili- 
ty, and demonſtrations of unuſual good hu- 
mour. He complimented the biſhop of Ely 
on his early ſtrawberries, and begged to have a 


_ diſk of them, He then left the council, as if 


called away by other buſineſs ; but deſired 
that his abſence might not interrupt the de- 
dates. In about an hour he returned, quite 
altered in look, knitting his brows, biting his 
lips, and ſhewing, by a frequent change of 


countenance, the ſigns of ſome inward 'pertur- 


bation. | A fflence enſued for ſome time; and 
the lords looked upon each other, not without 


reaſon, expecting ſome horrid cataſtrophe. Ar 


length, he broke the dreadfal ſilence: My 
lords, cried he, what puniſhment do they 
* deſerve, -who have conſpited againſt my 
life?“ This queſtion redoubled the aſto- 
niſhment of the aſſembly; and the ſilence con- 
tinving, lord Haſtings at length made anſwer, 


that whoever did ſo, deſerved to be puniſhed 


as a traitor. Thefe traitors, cried the pro- 


e tector, are -the ſorcereſs, my brother's wife, 


« and Jane Shore, his miſtreſs, with others, 
their aſſociates. Sec to what a condition 
= e bo 9 
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« they have reduced me by their incantations 


* and witchcrafts.” Upon which he laid 


bare his arm, all ſhrivelled and decayed. The 
amazement of the council ſeemed to encreaſe 
at this terrible accuſation; and lord Haſtings 


again ſaid: If they have committed ſuch a 


<<: crime; they deſerve puniſhment,” «If ! 


4 cried the protector, with a loud voice, doſt 
„ thou anſwer me with Ifs? I tell thee that 


s they have conſpired my death; and that thou, 
c traitor, art an accomplice in their crime.“ 


He then ſtruck the table twice with his hand; 
and the room was inſtantly filled with armed 


men. I arreſt thee, continues he, turning to 


„ Haſtings, for high treaſon; and at the 


ſame time gave him in charge to the ſoldiers. 


In the mean while, the council- room was filled 
with tamult and confuſion; and though no 
reſcue was offered, yet the ſoldiers cauſed a 


buſtle, as if they apprehended danger. One 


of them narrowly miſſed cleaving lord Stanly's 
head with a battle-ax; but he fortunately ef- 


caped, by ſhrinking under the. table. In all 
probability the fellow had orders for that at- 
tempt, and ſhould Stanley be killed his death 
might be aſcrived to the tumult cauſed by an 


intended reſcue. However, though he eſcap- 


oe: * blow he was arreſted by the e 


tor's 
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toxs's n who was well 3 at- 


. tachment. to the young. king,. As for lord 


Haſtings, he was obliged. to make a ſhort con- 


falſjan to the next prieſt that was at hand the 


protector; crying aut, By St. Paul, that he 
5 wauld not dine till he had ſeen his head taken 


off. He was accordingly hurried out to the Little 
Green before the Tower-chapel, and there be- 


headed: on a log of wood, that accidentally lay 
in the way, Two hours, after, a proclamation, 


very well drawn up, Was read to the citizens 


ef London, enumerating bis offences, and pal- 
| hating the ſuddenneſs of his puniſhment; It 
- was remarked, however, by a merchant a- 
mong the auditers, that the proclamation was 
certainly drawn vp by a ſpirit of prophecy. 
Tue protector, having thus got rid of theſe 


he moſt feared, was willing to pleaſe the popu- 


lace by puniſhing Jane Shore, the late king's 
miſtreſs. This unfortunate. woman was an 


enemy too humble to exeite his jealouſy ; 
yet as he hat accuſed her of witchcraft, of | 


Which all the world ſaw-ſhe- was innocent, he 
thought proper to make her an example, for 


thoſe faults of which ſhe was really guilty. 


Jane Shore had been formerly deluded: from 
her huſband, who was a goldſmith in Lom- 
bard Street, and continued to live with Ed- 

Ver, II. - ward, 
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ward, the moſt guiltleſs miſtreſsin his abandon- 


ed court. She was ever know to intercede for 
the diſtreſſed, and was uſually applied to as me- 
diator for mercy. She was charitable, generous, 
and of a moſt pleaſing converſation; her wit 
being ſaid to be as irreſiſtible as her beauty. 

As ſhe was blameleſs in other reſpects, the pro- 
tector ordered her to be ſued for incontineney, 
as having left her huſband to live in adultery 
with another. It is very probable, that the 
people were not diſpleaſed at ſeeing one again 
reduced to former meanneſs, WhO had for a 
while been raiſed above them, and enjoyed 
the ſmiles of a court. The charge againſt her 
was too notorious to be denied; ſhe pleaded 
guilty, and was accordingly condemned to 
walk bare · foot through the city, and to do pe- 
nance in St. Paul's church in 4 white ſheet, 

with a wax-taper in her hand, before chooſands 

of ſpectators. She lived above forty years af. 
ter this ſentence, reduced to the moſt extreme 
wretchedneſs; and Sir Thomas More; in the 
ſucceeding reign, aſſures us, that he faw her ga- 
thering herbs in a field near the city for her 
nightly repaſt; an extraordinary example of 
the ingratitude of courts, and the reverſes of 
fortune. 
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The protector now began to throw off the 
maſle, and to deny his pretended regard for 
the ſons of the late king. thinking it high time 
to aſpire at the throne more openly. He had 
previouſiy gained over the duke of Bueking - 
ham, a man of talents and power, by bribes 
and promiſes of future favour. This noble- 
man, therefore, uſed all his arts to infuſe into 
the. people an opinion of the baſtardy of the 
late king, and alſo that of his children, Doc- 
tor Shaw, a popular preacher, was hired to 
harangue the people from St. Paul's Croſs to 
the. ſame purpoſe; where, after having diſplay- 
ed the incontinence of the queen, and inſiſting. 
on the illegality of the young king's title, he 
then expatiated on the virtues of the protector. 
« It 1s the protector, cried he, ho carries in his 
« face the image of virtue, and the marks of a 
<« true deſcent, He alone can reſtera the loſt 
« glory. and honour of the nation.“ It was 
hoped, upon this occaſion, that ſome of the po- 
pulace would have cried out, Long live king 
Rickard! but the audience remaining ſlent, 
the duke of Buckingham undertook to per- 
ſuade them, in his turn. His ſpeech was copious _ 
upon the calamities of the laſt reign, and the 
baſtardy of the preſent race; he ſaw only one 
method of ſhielding off the miſeries that threat- 
— —_ ened 
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| enced the ſtate, which was, to eleft the protect- 
or; but he ſeemed apprehenſive that he: would 


never be prevailed: on to aceept of a crown, acC- 
companicd wich ſuch difficulty and: danger. 


Ne next aſked! his auditors, whether they 
would have the protector for their king; 
but was mortified to find. that a total ſilence 
enſued. The mayor, wWho was in the: ſecret, 
willing to relieve him in this embarraſſing 


ſrtuation, obſerved, that the citizens were not 
aeeuſtomed to be harrangued by a perfon of 
ſuch quality, and would only give an anſwer to 
their recorder. This officer, therefore, repeated 


the duke's ſpeech, but the people continuing 


ſtill ſilent, This is ſtrange obſtinacy, cried the 
« duke; we only require of you, in plain terms, 
to declare whether, or not, you will have the 


_« duke of Glouceſter for your king; as the 


* lords and commons have fuffictent- power 


* without your concurrence? After all theſe 
efforts, ſome of the meaneſt apprentices, in- 
cited by the protector's and Buckingham's ſer- 


vants, railing a feeble cry of, God ſave king 


Richard!“ the mob at the door, a deſpicable 


claſs of people, ever pleaſed with novelty, re- 


peated the cry, and, throwing up their caps, 
repeated, A Richard ! a Richard ! | 


»— * . 
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ad this manner the duke muy the 3 
tage of this faint approbation., and the next 
day, at the head of the mayor and aldermen, 
went to wait upon the protector, at Baynard's 
Caſtle, with offers of the crown. When Ri- 
chard was told that a great multitude, was wait- 
ing at the deer, with his uſual hypocriſy, he 
appeared to the crowd in a gallery between 
two biſhops, and at firſt ſeemed quite ſurpriſed 
_ at ſuch a concourſe of people. But when he was 
informed that their buſineſs was to offer him 
the crown, he declared againſt accepting it; al- 
ledging his love for the late king, his brother, 
his affliction for the children under his care, and 
his own inſufficiency. Buckingham ſeeming 
diſpleaſed with this anſwer, muttered ſome 
words to himſelf, but at length plainly told 
him, That it was needleſs to refuſe, for that 
the people were bent on making him king; 
that they had now proceeded too far to re- 
< cede; and therefore, in caſe of his refuſal, 
ere determined to offer the crown where it 
< would meet a more ready acceptance.” This 
was a reſolution which the protector's tender- 
neſs for his people would not ſuffer him to ſee 
effected. I perceive, cried he, in a modeſt 
* tone, that the kingdom is reſolved to load 
me with preferments, unequal to my abilities 
| 8 1 / - £6 or 
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& r my choice ; yet ſince it is my duty to obey 
«the dictates of à free people, I will, though 
. reluctantly, accept their petition. I there. 
cc fore, from this moment, enter upon the g0- 

_ vernment of England and France, with a re. 

“ ſolution to defend the one, and ſubdue the 
0 other“ The crowd being thus diſmiſſed, 
each man returned home, pondering upon the 
proceedings of the day; and making ſuch re- 
marks as e intereſt, or * IE * 
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N E crime ever draws on another; Juſtice. , D. 1483 


will revolt againſt fraud, and uſurpation re- 
quires ſecurity. As ſoon, therefore, as Ri- 
chard was ſeated upon the throne, he ſent 
the governor of the Tower orders to put the 
two young princes to death; but this -brave 
man, whoſe name was Brackenbury, refuſed to 
"te made the inſtrument of a | tyrant's will; 
S 4 an 
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and ſubmiſſively anſwered, that he knew not 
how to embrue his hands in innocent blood, 
A fit inſtrument, however, was not long want- 
ing; Sir James Tyrrel readily under 5 the 
office, and Brackenbury was ordered to reſign 
to him the keys for one night. Tyrrel chuſing 
three aſſociates, Slater, Deighton, and Foreſt, 
came in the night-time to the door of the 
chamber, where the princes were lodged; and 
ſending in the aſſaſſins, he bid them execute 
their commiſſion, while he himſelf ſtaid with- 
out. They found the young princes in bed, 
and fallen into a ſound ſleep: after ſuffocating 
them with the bolſter and pillows, they ſhew- 
ed their naked bodies to Tyrrel; who ordered 
them to be buried at the ſtair- foot, deep in the 
ground, under an heap of ſtones. Theſe facts 
appeared in the ſucceeding reign, being con- 
feſſed by the perpetrators; who, however, eſ- 
caped puniſhment for the crime, The bodies 
of the princes were afterwards Tought for by 
Henry VII, but could not be found; however, 
in the reign of Charles II. the bones of two 
perſons, anſwering their age, were found in the 
very ſpot where it was faid they were bu- 
ried: they were interred in a marble monument 
by. order of the king in Weſtminſter Abbey. 
Richard had now waded through every ob- 
ſtacle to the throne; and began, after the 
Mane 
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manner of all uſurpers, to ſtrengthen his ll- _ 


got power by foreign eonnexions. Senſible, 
alſo, of the influence of pageantty and ſhew 


upon the minds of the people, he cauſed himſelf 
to be crowned firſt at London, and afterwards 
at York. The clergy he endeavoured to ſe- 
cure by great indulgeneies; and his friends, by 
beſtowing rewards on them, in proportion as 
| they were inſtrumental in Py him on the 
throne. 
But while he thus eden vested to eſtablith 
his power, be found it threatened on a quarter 
where he leaſt expected an attack. The duke of 
Buckingham, who had been too inſtrumental 
in placing him on the throne, though he had 
received the greateſt rewards for his ſervices, 
yet continued to wiſh for more. He had al. 
ready ſeveral poſts and governments conferred 
upon him; but that nobleman, whoſe avarice 
was inſatiable, making a demand of the con- 
fiſcated lands in Hereford, to which his family 
had an ancient claim, Richard, either reluc- 
tantly complied with his requeſt, or but par- 
- tially indulged it, fo that a coolneſs ſoon en- 
ſued; and no ſooner had Buckingham ſup- 
poſed himſelf injured, than he reſolved to de- 
throne a monarch, whoſe title was found. 
ed in injuſtice. At firſt, however, this aſpiring 
2 "_ 
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ſubject remained in doubt, Whether he ſhould 
put up for the crown himſelf, or ſet up an- 


other; but the latter reſolution prevailing, he 
determined to declare for Henry, earl of 


Richmond, who was at that time an exile 1 in 


Brittany, and was conſiered as the only ſur- 


viving branch of the houſe of Lancaſter, | 


Henry, earl of Richmond, was at that time | 
4 in a kind of honourable cuſtody by 
the duke of Brittany. He was one of thoſe, 
who had the good fortune to eſcape the nu- 
merous maſſacres of the preceding reigns; but 


as he was a deſcendant of John of Gaunt, 


by the female line, he was for that reaſon ob 
noxious to thoſe in power. He had long lived , 
in exile; and was, at one time, Ge up to s 5 
the embaſſadors of Edward, who were Prepare f 
ing to carry him over to England, when the 
prince, who delivered him, repented of what 
he had done, and took him from the ambaſſa- 
dors juſt as they were leading him on ſhip- _ 
board. This was the youth on whom the 

duke of Buckingham caſt his eye, to ſucceed 
to the crown, Tn, a negociation was begun be- | 
tween them for that purpoſe. Henry s here- 
ditary right to the throne was doubtful, but 

the crimes of the uſurper ſerved to ſtrengthen 
his claims, However, ſtill further to improve his 


title, 


+ 


» 
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title, A marriage was projected between him 
and the princeſs Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter E 


the late king, and the queen dowaget was Pre- 


vailed on heartily to accede to, the meaſure. 


Richard, in the mean time, either informed 
by his creatures, or kept diſtruſtful by con- 
ſcious guilt, began to ſuſpect Buckingham's fi- 
delity; and the ſecret informations which he 
daily received, left him no room to doubt of 
the truth of his ſuſpicions. Impreſſed with 
this jealouſy, therefore, he formed a reſolution . 
of ſending for him to court; and the duke's re- 
fuſing to obey the ſummons, confirmed him in 
his fears. But he foon had the plaineſt proofs 
of Buckingham's enmity, intelligence arriving 
that this nobleman was at the head of a large 


body of men in arms, and marching towards 


the weſtern ſhore; Richard, whoſe courage 


no dangers could allay, immediately put him- 


ſelf in a poſture of defence, by levying ſome 
troops in the North, and prepared to meet the 


inſurgents with his uſual expedition. But for- 
tune ſeemed his friend on the preſent occaſion, 
and rendered all his preparations unneceſſary. 
As Buckingham was advancing by haſty 


marches towards Glouceſter, where he de- 
ſigned to croſs the Severn, juſt at that time the 
nver was ſwoln to ſuch a degree, that the 

I ” mn | country 
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country an both ſides was deluged, and even 
the tops of ſome hills were covered with 


water. This mundation continued for ten 


days: during which Buckingham's army, com. 


poſed of Welſhmen, could neither paſs the 
river, not find ſubſiſtence on their on - ſide 


they were, therefore, obliged to diſperſe, and 


return home, notwithſtanding all the duke s ef- 


forts to prolong their ſtay; Ih this helpleſs fi 


tuation, the duke, after a ſhort +deliberation 


took refuge at the houſe of one Baniſter, who 


had been his ſervant, and who. had received 
repeated obligations from his family. But the 


wicked ſeldom find, as they fetdom exert, 


friendſhip. Baniſter, unable to reſiſt the temp- 
tation of a large reward that was ſet upon the 
duke's head, went and betrayed him to the 
ſheriff of Shropſhirez who, ſurrounding the 
houſe with armed men, ſeized the duke, in the 


habit of a peaſant, and conducted him to Sa- 


liſpury; where he was inſtantly tried, con- 
demned, and executed, according to the ſum- 
mary method practiſed in thoſe ages. | 

In the mean time, the duke of Richmond 


landed in England; but finding his hopes 


fruſtrated by the failure of Buckingham, he 
haſtily fer ſail again, and returned to Britta- 


* Thus evety occurrence ſeemed to pro- 


miſe 
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miſe Richard a lens poſſeſſion. af the cromay 


however, the authority of parliament was. till. 


wanting to give ſanction to the injuſtice of his 
proceedings; but in thoſe. times of i Ignorance 


palled; confirming the illegitimacy of Edward's: 
children; an act of attainder alſo was confirmed 


- againſt” Henry, earl of Richmond; and all the. 


ulurper's wiſhes ſeemed tg. he the aim of their 
deliberations, One thing; however, was want-. 
ing to complete Richard's ſecurity, which was 
the death. of his rival; to effect which, he ſens 
ambaſſadors: to the duke of Brittany, feem- 


ipgly upon buſineſs. of a . public nature but. | 


in reality, to treat with Landais, that prince's 
_ miniſter, 10 deliver up Richmond. The mi- 
_ Hiſter was bafe enough to enter into the nego- 
_ tation ; but Richmond: having had timely no- 
ce, fled away into France, and: juſt reach- 

ad the confines of that kingdom when he 
found that he was purſued by thoſe who. intend- 
ed giving him up to his rival. 

Richard thus finding his attempts to ſeize 
bis enemy's perſon unſucceſsfal, became every 
day more cruel, as his power grew more pre- 

catious. Among thoſe Who chiefly excited 
| his. jealouſy, was the lord Stanly, who was 


married to the widow of Edward; and to keep 


3 : : him 


and: guilt that was eaſily procured. An act was. 


* 
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him ſtedfaſt in obedience, he took his ſon ag 
an hoſtage for the father's behaviour, He now 
alſo reſolved to get rid of his preſent queen, 
Anne, to make room for a match with his 
niece, the princeſs Elizabeth, by whoſe alliance 
he hoped to cover the injuſtice of his claims. 
This lady, whom he deſired to get rid of, was 
the widow of the young prince of Wales, 
whom he had murdered with his own- hands 
at Tewkſbury ; and it is no ſlight indication 
of the barbarity of the times, that the widow - 


ſhould accept for her ſecond lord, the mur- 


derer of her former huſband. ' But ſhe was 
now rewarded for her former inhumanity, as 
Richard treated her with ſo much pride and 
indifference, that ſhe died with grief, accord- 
ing to his ardent expectation. However, his 
wiſhes were not crowned with ſucceſs in his 
applications to Elizabeth; the mother, indeed, 
was not averſe to the match; but the princeſs 
herſelf treated his vile addreſſes wih. e 
and deteſtation. 5 

Amidſt the perplexity 5 8 by this unex- 


pected refuſal, he received information, that 
the earl of Richmond was once more making 


preparations to land in England, and aſſert his 
claims to the crown. Richard, who knew not 


in what quarter he might expect the invader, 
f had 
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had taken poſt at Nortiagbam. in the centre o 
the kingdom); and had given commiſſions to 
ſeveral of his creatures, to oppoſe the enemy 
wherever he ſhould; land. The aceount re- 
ceived | of Richmond's preparations were not 
ungrounded ; he ſet out from Harfleur in 
Normandy, with a retinue of about two thou- 
ſand perſons; and, after a voyage of ſix days, 
arrived at Milford- Haven, in Wales, where he 
landed without oppoſition. Sir Rice ap Tho- 
mas, and Sir Walter Herbert, Who were in- 
truſted to oppoſe him in Wales, were both in 
his intereſts; the one immediately deſerted to 
him, and the other made but a feeble oppoſi- 
tion. Upon news of this deſcent, Richard, 
who was poſſeſſed of courage and military con- 
duct, his only virtues, inſtantly reſolved to meet 
bis antagoniſt, and deeide their mutual preten- 
ſions by a battle. Richmond, on the other 
hand, being reinforced by Sir Thomas Bour- 
chier, Sir Walter Hungerford, and others, to 
the number of about ſix thouſand, boldly ad- 
vanced with the ſame intention; and in a few 
days, both armies drew near Boſworth- field, to 
determine a conteſt that had now for more 
than forty years filled the kingdom with ci- 
vil commotions and deluged its Plains with 
W 


.. 


The 


The van of Richmond's army, conſiſting of 
archers, was commanded by John, earl of 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
The army of Richard was above double 
chat of Henry; but the chief confidence of the 


. latter lay in the friendſhip and ſeeret aſſuran- 
ces of lord Stanly, who, with a body of ſeven 
thouſand men, hovered near the field of battle; 
and declined engaging on either fide. ' 
© Richard perceiving his enemy advance, 


drew vp his army, conſiſting of about thirteen 


thouſand men, in order of battle; he gave the 
command of the van-guard! to tlie duke of 
Norfolk, while he led the main body himſelf, 
with the crown on his head, defigning by the 
either to inſpire the enemy with awe, or to ren- 


der himſelf conſpicuous to his own army. 


Oxford; Sir Gilbert Talbot led the right wing, 
Sir John ſavage the left; while the ear! him- 
ſelf, acc indeh by his uncle, the earl of 
Pembroke, placed himſelf in the main body. 


Lord Stanly, in the mean time, poſted him- 


felf on one flank, between the two armies, 
while his brother took his ſtation on the other, 


which was oppoſite. Richard ſreing him thus 


in a fituation equally couvenient for joining 
either army, immediately ſent him orders to 
unite himſelf to the main body, which the o- 


ther ns. he gave inſtant orders for be- 


heading 


4 
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hs Jord Stanley's ſons: hom, he ſtill kept 
as an hoſtage. He was perſuaded, however, to | 
poltpone the execution till after the fight; 
and attending to the more important tranſa — 
tions of the day, he directed the trumpets to 
ſound to battle. The two armies approaching 3 
each other, . the battle began with a ſhower of 
arrows, and ſoon the adverfe fronts were ſeen 
cloſing. This was what lord Stanley had for 
| ſome time expected, who. immediately profit. 
ing by the occaſion, joined the line of Rich- 
and, and thus turned the fortune of the .  -. 
This meaſure, which was ſo unexpected to the 
men, though not to their leaders, had a pro- 
portioned effect on both armies, it inſpired 
unuſual courage into. Henry's ſoldiers, and 
threw Richard's into confuſion. The intrepid 
tyrant perceiving the danger of his ſituation, 
ſpurred up his horſe into the thickeſt of the 
fight, while Richmond quitted his ſtation be- 5 
hind, to encourage his troops by his preſence 
in the front. Richard perceiving him, was de- 
ſirous of ending all by one blow; and with ir- 
reſiſtible fury flew through thouſands to attack 
him. He ſlew fir William Brandon, the earl's 
ſtandard bearer, who attempted to ſtop his ca- 
reer. Sir John Cheney having taken Brandon's 
place, was thrown by him to the ground. Rich- 
mond, in the mean time ſtood firm to. oppoſe = 
Vo. II. T him; 5 
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| Kim but they were ſeparated by the interpoſing 
ctowd. Richard, thus diſappointed, went, by his 
preſence, to inſpire his troops at another quarter; 
but at length perceiving his army every where 
yielding of flying, and now finding that all was 
gone, he ruſhed with a loud ſhout into the midſt 


of the enemy, and there met a better death than 


+ Ins crĩmes and cruelties deſerved. After the bat- 4 
te, his body was found ſtripped among an heap | 


of ſain, covered over with wounds, and the 
eyes frightfully ſtaring. In this manner it 
was thrown acroſs an horſe, the head hanging 


down on one ſide, and the legs on the other, 


and thus carried to Leiceſter, It lay there two 
days expoſed to public view, and then was 


buried without farther ceremony. 


Richard's crown being found by. one of 
Henry's ſoldiers on the field of battle, it was 
immediately placed upon the head of the con- 
queror, while the whole army, as if Inſpired 


with one voice, cried our, & Long live king 


ce Henry!“ 
Fhus ended the W; reign of Richard; 


and by his death the race of he! Plantagenet 


kings, who had been in poſſeſſion of the crown 
during the ſpace of three hundred and thirty 


years, became extinct. Thus ended alſo the 
conteſts between the houſes of York and Lan- 


caſter, by which moſt of rhe ancient families 
1 . 
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of the kingdom were extinguiſhed, and more 
than an hundred thouſand men Toft their lives, 


e by the ſword ot the executioner.. 


Theſe diſſenſions had, for ſome time, re- 


duced the kingdom to a ſtate of favage bar-. 


barity. Laws, arts, and commerce, which had 
before emitted ſome feeble gleams, were en- 
tirely neglected for the practice of arms and 
to be a conqueror was ſufficient, in the eyes of 
the brutal people, to ſtand for every other vir- 
tue. The Engliſh had, as yet, but little idea of 
legal ſubordination; nor could they give any 
applauſe to thoſe who attempted to cultivate 
the arts of peace, the whole of their ſtudy and 


rs 


education being turned for war. The fero- 


city of the people to each other was incredi- 
ble. However, the women, whatever part 
they took in the diſturbances of the govern- 
ment, were exempted from capital puniſh- 
ments; nor were they ever put to death, ex- 
cept when convicted of witcheraft or poiſon- 
ing. As for the clergy, they were entitely di- 
ſtinct from the laity, both in cuſtoms, laws, and 


learning. They were governed by the code of 


civil law, drawn up in the times of Juſt inian; 
while the laity were held by the common-law, 


which had been traditional from times immemo- 
rial in the country. The clergy, however we 


78 may 
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may be told to the contrary, . underſtood And 


applied themſelves wholly to the French lan- 


polite education. 
ſtinct from the ſtate, little intereſted them- 


ſelves in civil polity ; and perhaps they were 
not diſpleaſed to ſee the laity, whom they con- 
_  idered leſs as fellow · ſubjects than rivals for 
power, weakening themſelves by continual i 


conteſts, and thus rendering themſelves more 
eaſily manageable. In ſhort, as there was no 
knowlege of government among the individu- 
als, but what totally reſulted from power, the 
ſtate was like a feveriſh conſtitution, ever ſub- 
ject to ferment and diſorder. France, indeed, 


had ſerved for ſome time as a drain for the 


peccant humours; but when that was no lon- 
ger open, the diſorders of the conſtitution 
ſeemed daily to encreaſe, and vented them- 


felves at laſt in all the horrors of a long con- 


tinued civil war. 


* f - 


Vote Latin fluently; while the laity, on the 
other hand, underſtood nothing of Latin, but 


Suage, when they aſpired at the character of a | | 
The clergy, as a body di- 
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us. TER having * che reader with . p. 1485: 
ae frightful train of treaſons, ſtratagems, mur- f 
ders, and uſurpations, we are now beginning 
to emerge into a time of greater importance 
and glory. We are now to view the conduct 
of a monarch, who, if not the beſt, was, at 
leaſt, the moſt uſeful of any that ever ſate 
upon the Britiſh throne. + We are now to be- 
T 2 1 9 hold 
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| hold 4 nation of apts reduced to civil fab. 
__ _*- ordination; an infolent. and factidus äriſto- 
| eracy humbled, wiſe laws enacted,” commerce 
reſtored, and the peaceful arts made amiable. 
to a people, for whom war alone heretofore had 
 #*harms, Hitherto we have only beheld the 
actions of a barbarous nation, obeying: with. re- 
 luctancs, and governed by-caprice ; but hence- . 
forward we may diſcover. more refined politics, 
and better concerted. ſchemes ; ; human Wil- 
dom, as if rouſed from her lethargy. of thir- 
teen hundred years, exerting all her efforts to 
ſubdue the natural ferocity of the people and 
to introduce permanent felicity. | 
Henry's firſt care upon coming to the throne, 
was to marry the princeſs Elizabeth, daughter 
of Edward the fourth; and thus he blended 
the intereſts of the houſes of York and Lan- 
| caſter, ſo that ever after they were incapable of 
diſtinction. Nevertheleſs, being apprehenſive 
that the people might ſuppoſe he claimed the 
crown in right of this union, he deferred the 
queen's coronation till wo years after, by which 
he made the priority of his own claim incon- 
teſtable. His reign alſo happily commenced 
with an obedience to the forms of law, of 
which England had hitherto ſeen but few ex- 
amples. An act had been paſſed in the pre- 
5 ceding 
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a reign for the attainder of his friends 
and followers, which continued till in fargez | 
and the names of many members of that 
houſe, by which it was to be repealed, were 
expreſly mentioned in the attainder. To ſuf- 
fer theſe to join in repealing that ac "2 
would be admitting them as judges in theirown 
cauſe ; but to this Henry prudently objected, | 
obliging them to leave the houſe, till an act 0 
was paſſed for reverſing their attainder. 

Before this reign, it had been vſual with 
any perſon who was attainted, after his execu- 
tion, to give away his eftates to-any of the- 
court favourites that happened to be moſt in 
confidence. Henry wiſely perceived that this 
ſeverity had two bad effects; the cruelty of 
the meaſure in the firſt place excited indigna- 
tion; and it alſo made the favourite too 
powerful for. ſubjection. In order to re- 
medy theſe inconveniencies, he made a law to 
deprive thoſe who were found in arms of their 
eſtates and effects, and ſequeſter them for 10 
benefit of the crown. 

A great part of the ike of his prode- | 
ceſſors proceeded from their poverty, which 
was moſtly occaſioned by riot and diſſipation. 
Henry ſaw that money alone could turn the 
ſcale of power in his favour ; and therefore 

| N hoarded 


he became reſpectable abroad. 
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hoarded up all the confiſcations of his enemies 


with the utmoſt. frugality. From hence he 
has been accuſed by hiſtorians of avarice; but 


that avarice which tends to ſtrengthen govern- ; 


ment, and repreſs, ſedition, is not only excuſe- 
able, but praiſe-worthy. Liberality 1 in a king 
is too often a miſplaced virtue. What is thus 
given, is generally extorted from the induſ- 
trious and needy, to be laviſned as rewards on 
the rich, the inſidious, and the fawning, upon 
the ſycophants of a court, or the improvers of 


luxurious refinement. Henry ſhewed himſelf 


very different from his predeceſſors in theſe re- 


ſpects, as he gave away very few rewards to 
the courtiers about his perſon; and none ex- 


cept the needy ſhared his benefactions. He 


releaſed all priſoners for debt in his domi- 
nions, whoſe debts did not amount to forty 
ſhillings, and paid their creditors from the 
royal coffers. Thus his œconomy rendered 
him not only uſeful to the poor, but enabled 
him to be juſt to his own creditors, either a- 
broad or at home. Thoſe ſums which he bor- 


rowed from the city of London, or any of 
his ſubjects, he repaid at the appointed day 
with the utmoſt punctuality ; and in propor- 


tion as he was eſteemed in his own dominions, 


— 
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Wich regatd to the King's ſervitits; Be vm 
- himſelf the only acting miniſter ; and as for 
the reft, he did not chuſe his under-agents 
from among the nobility, as had been moſt 
uſual; but pitched upon, John Morton, and 
| Richard Fox, two clergymen, perſons of in- 
duſtry, vigilance, and capacity, to whom he 
chiefly confided his affairs and ſecret councils. 
They had ſhared with him in all his former 
dangers and diſtreſſes; and he now took care 
that they ſhould participate in his good for- 
tune; the one being ſoon after created biſhop 
of Ely, the other biſhop of Exeter. He per- 
haps ſuppoſed, that as clergymen were natu- 
rally more dependent on him than the nobili- 
- ty, ſo they would be more ſubmiſſive to his 
«commands, and more active in their ſervices. 
Immediately after his marriage with Eliza- 
'beth, be iſſued a general pardon to all ſuch as 
choſe to accept it; but thoſe lords' who had 
been the favourites of the laſt reign, and long 
accuſtomed to turbulence, refuſed his profered 
tenderneſs, and flew to arms. Lord Lovel, 
together with Humphrey and Thomas Staf- 
ford, placed'themſelves at the head of this in- 
ſurrection; but Henry ſent the duke of Bed- 
ford to oppoſe them, with orders to try hat 
might be done by offering a pardon, before 
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he made any attempts to reduce them. The 
duke punctually obeyed his inſtructions; and 
a general promiſe of pardon was made to the 
rebels, which had a greater effect on the leaders 

than on their followers. Lovel, wha had un- 
dettaken an enterprize that exceeded his cou- 

frage and capacity, Was ſo terrified. with the . 
fears of deſertion among his troops, that he 
| ſuddenly withdrew himſelf ; and, after lurking 
ſome time in e e made his eſcape 

into Flanders, where he was protected by the 

dutcheſs of Burgundy. The Staffords took | 
ſanctuary in the church of Colnham, a village 
near Abingdon ; but it appearing that this 
church had not the privilege of giving protec- 
tion, they were taken thence ; the eldeſt Staf- 
ford was executed at Tyburn; the younger, 

pleading that he was miſled by his brother, ob- 

_ tained his pardon, The rebel army, now with- 

out a leader, ſubmitted to the mercy of the 
king, and were permitted to diſperſe without 
farther puniſhment, 

But the people were become ſo turbulent 
and factious by a long courſe of civil war, that 
no governor could rule them, nor any king 
pleaſe; ſo that one rebellion ſeemed extin- 
guiſhed only to give riſe to another. The 
king, in the es of his reign, had given 

orders 
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A chit the ſon of the duke of Clarence, 
whom we have already mentioned "as being 


drowned in a wine-butt, ſhould be taken from 


the priſon where he had been confined by Rich- 


ard, and brought to the Tower; © This unfortu- 


nate youth, who was ſtyled the earl of Whack, 


was, by long confinement, ſo unacquainted 


with the world, that, us we are told, he could 


not tell the difference between a duck and an 
hen. However, the unhappy youth, barm- 
leſs as he was, was made an inſtrument 
to deceive the people. There lived in Oxford 
one Richard Simon, a prieſt, who poſſeſſing 


ſome ſubtlety, and mote raſhneſs, trained up 


one Lambert Simnel, a baker's ſon, to coun- 
terfeit the-perſon of the earl of Warwick; 
and he was previouſly inſtructed by his toter 


to talk upon many facts and occurrences, as 
happening to him in the court of Edward. 


— 


But as the impoſture was not calculated to 


bear a cloſe inſpection, it was thought proper 
to ſhew him firſt at a diſtance; and Ireland 


was judged the fitteſt theatre for him to ſup- 


port his aſſumed character. The plot unfolded 


to their wiſhes'z Simnel was received with the 


utmoſt joy, and proclaimed king of Ireland; he 


was conducted by the magiſtrates and the po- 


pulace of Dublin with great pomp to the Caſ- 


e i tle, 
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ol where he was' treated anker to bis 
___ birth and diſtinction. 


Henry could not help Feldern more 1 220. 4 


N at this bare: faced impoſture than it ſeem- 


ed to deſerve; but the penetrating monarch 
ſaw that his mother - in- law was at the bottom 


of it; and he dreaded the fierce inquietude of 
her temper. He wagweſolved, therefore, to 
take the advice of his couneil upon this occa- 


ſion; and they, after due deliberation, deter- 
mined upon confining the old queen to a mo- 


naſtery; but, to wipe off the imputation of trea- 


ſon from one ſo nearly allied to the crown, it 


was given out, that ſhe was thus puniſhed for 
having formerly delivered up the princeſs her 


9 


daughter to Richard. The people as uſual 
-murmured at the ſeverity of her treatment; 
but the king, unmindful of their idle cla- 


mours, perſiſted in his reſolution; and ſhe re- 
mained in confinement till her death, which 


did not happen till ſeveral years after. The 
next meaſure was to ſhew Warwick to the 


people. In conſequence of this, he was taken 


from the Tower, and led through the princt- 


pal ſtreets of London, after which he was 


conducted in ſolemn proceſſion to St. Paul's, 
where great numbers were aſſembled to ſee 


him. Still, However; ny: proceeded in Dub- 


lin 
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ko to honour their pretended, FOOTY and | 
he was crowned with great ſolemaity; in pre- 
ſence” of the earl of Kildare, the chancellor, 
and the other officers of ſtate. Such impoſi- 
tions upon the people, were very frequent at 
that time, in ſeveral parts of Europe. Lor- 
rain, Naples, and Portugal, had their impoſ- 
tors, who continued to deeeive for a long time 
without detection. In fact, the inhabitants of 
every country, were ſo much confined within 
their own limits, and knew fo little of what 
was paſſing in the reſt of the world, that any” . 
diſtant ſtory might. be. propagated, how im- 
probable ſoever. In this manner, king Sim-. 
nel, being now joined by lord Lovel, and one 
or two lords more of the diſcontented party, 
reſolved to paſs over into England; and accor- 
dingly landed in Lancaſhire, from whence he 
marched to Vork, expecting the country 
would riſe and join him as he marched along. 
But in this he was deceived ; the people averſe 
to join a body of German and Iriſh troops, by 
whom he was ſupported, and kept in awe by 
the king's reputation, remained in tranquility, 
or gave all their aſſiſtance to the royal cauſe. 
The earl of Lincoln, therefore, a diſaffected 
lord, to whom the command of the rebel army 
was given, — no hopes 0 in ſpeedy vic- 
tory, 
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tory, was determined to bring the conteſt 6 


a ſhort iſſue. The oppoſite armies met at 


Stoke, in the county of Nottingham, and 


fought a battle, which was more bloody, and 
mote obſtinately diſputed, than could have 
been expected from the inequality of their 
forces. But victory at length declared in favour 
of the king, and it proved deciſive. Lord 
Lincoln periſhed in the field of battle; lord 
Lovel was never more heard of, and it was 
ſuppoſed he ſhared the ſame fate. Simnel, 
with his tutor Simon, was taken priſoner; and 
four thouſand of the common men fell in bat- 
tle. Simon being a prieſt could not be tried 
by the civil power, and was only committed to 
cloſe confinement. Simnel was too contemp- 
tible to excite the king's fears or reſentment; 
he was pardoned, and made a ſcullion in the 
king's kitchen, whence he was afterwards ad- 
vanced to the rank of falconer, in which mean 
employment he died. 

Things being thus quietly ſettled at home; ; 
Henry began to turn his thoughts towards his 
continental connexions, and to eſtabliſh ſome 
degree of underſtanding between him and the 
neighbouring ſtates around him. He was too 
wiſe a prince, not to perceive the fatality of 
conqueſts pon the continent, which could at 

beſt 
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beſt produce no other reputation than the empty 
one of military glory. Yet, while he internally 
deſpiſed ſuch pernicious triumphis, he was ob- 


| Hed, in order to gain popularity, to counte- 


nance them. He, therefore, frequently boaſt- 


ed that he was determined to raviſh his King- 
dom of France from the uſurpers, Who had 
long poſſeſſed itz and that he would lay the 


whole country in blood. But rhefe were the 


diſtant-threats of a crafty politician 5 there was 


nothing more diſtant from his heart. As far as 
negociations went, he did all in his power; to 
keep the intereſts of that kingdom ſo nearly 


balanced, as to prevent any from growing too 
powerful; but as for ſuecours of men and 


money, he too well knew the value of both 
to laviſh them, as his predeceſſors _— * 
upon ſuch fruitleſs projects. 

About this time the nobles of en be- 
ing diſguſted with their miniſter, Peter Lan- 
dais, roſe in conſpiracy againſt him, and put 
him to death. Willing to defend one erime 


monarch, to protect them from the reſentment 
of their own ſovereign. The French monarch 
quickly obeyed the call; but inſtead of only 
bringing the nobles aſſiſtance, over- ran and 
took — of the On part of the 

country. 


| by another, they called in the aid of the French 
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country. The aid of Henry was implofed 


by the diſtreſſed Bretons; but this mo- 


narch appeared more willing to aſſiſt them by 


negociations than by arms; but though he de- 


termined to maintain a pacific conduct, as far 


as the ſituation of his affairs would permit, he 


knew too well the warlike diſpoſition of his 
ſubjects, and their deſires to engage in any 
ſcheme that promiſed the humiliation of France, 


He reſolved, therefore, to take advantage of 


this propenſity ; and to draw ſome ſupplies of 


money from the people, on pretence of giving 
_ affiſtance to the duke of Brittany. He ac- 


cordingly ſummoned a parliament to meet at 
Weſtminſter, and eaſily perſuaded them to 
grant him a conſiderable ſupply. But, money 


Vas, at that time, more eaſily granted than le- 
vied in England. A new inſurrection began 


in Y orkihire, the people reſiſting the commil- 
fioners who were appointed to levy the tax. 


The earl of Northumberland attempted to en- 
force the king's command; but the populace, 


being by this taught to believe that he was the 
adviſer of their oppreſſions, flew to arms, at- 
tacked his houſe, and put him to death. The 
mutineers did not ſtop there; but, by the ad- 
vice of one John Achamber, a ſeditious fellow 
of mean birth, they choſe Sir John * 
5 So Or 
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for their leader, and ** nnn 
vigorous reſiſtance. The king, upon hearing 
this raſh, proceeding, immediately levied. a 
force, which he put under the earl of Surry x 
and this nobleman, encountering the rebels, 
diſſipated the tumult, and took their leader, 
Achamber, priſoner. Achamber was ſhortly 
after executed z but Sir John Egremont fled 
to the court of the dutcheſs of Burgundy, the 
vſual retreat of all who were ne to 
| government in England. 

As Henry had gone thus far in prepars- 
tions for a war with F rance, he ſuppoſed that 
it would be. too flagrant an impoſition upon 
the credulity of the nation, not to put a part of 
his threats in execution. France was by this 
time poſſeſſed of all Brittany; and a marriage 
had been lately concluded between the French 
monarch, and the dutcheſs of the laſt named 
territory. This acceſſion of power, in a rival 


ſtate, was formidable not only to Henry, but 


to Europe. He, therefore, prepared to make 
a deſcent upon France; and accordingly land- 
ed at Calais, with an army of twenty- five thou- 
ſand foot, and ſixteen hundred horſe, which 
he put under the command of the duke of Bed 
ford and the earl of Oxford. But notwithſtand- 
ing this appearance of an hoſtile diſpoſition, 

„„ U. there 
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there had been ſecret advances made towards 
à peace three months before, and commiſkon- 
ers had been appointed to treat on the terms. 


The demands of Henry were wholly pecuniary; 


and the king of France, who deemed the 


peaceable poſſeſſion of Brittany an equivalent for 


any ſum, readily agreed td the propoſals made 


him. He engaged to pay Henry near two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds ſterling, as a reimburſe- 


ment for the expences of his expedition; and he 
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ſtipulated to pay a yearly penſion to him, and 


his heirs; of twenty-five thouſand crowns more. 


Henry, having thus made an advantageous 
peace, had reaſon to flatter himſelf with the proſ- 
pect of long tranquility ;\ but he was miſtaken; 
he had till enemies who found means to 


embroil him in freſh difficulties and dangers. 


finding the rumour greedily received, ſhe ſoon 


One would have imagined, that from the ill 
ſuccefs of Simnel's impoſture, few would be 
willing to embark in another of a ſimilar kind; 
however, the old dutcheſs of Burgundy, rather 


irritated than diſcouraged | by the failure of 


her paſt enterprizes, was determined to diſturb 
that government, which ſhe could not ſubvert. 
She firſt procured a report to be ſpread, that 
the young duke of York, ſaid to have been 
murdered in the Tower, was {till living; and 


pro- 
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| ee young man; who aſſumed his name 
and character. The perſon pitched upon to 
ſuſtain this part, was one Oſbeck or Warbecle, 
the ſon of a converted Jew, who had beenover in 
England during the reign of Edward IV. where 
he hadi this ſon named Peter, but corrupted, 
after the Flemiſh manner, into Peterkin or 
Perk in. It was by ſome believed that Edward, 
among his other amorous adventures, had 
a ſecret correſpondence with Warbeck's wife, 
which might account for a ſtriking reſemblance 
between young Perkin and that monarch. Per- 
kin, following the fortunes of his father, had 
travelled for many years from place to place; 
ſo that his birth and circumſtances became 
thereby unknown, and difficult to be traced by 
the moſt diligent enquiry. The variety of his 
adventures might have contributed to aſſiſt 
the natural ſagacity, and verſatility of his diſ- 
poſition; as he ſeemed to be a youth capable 
of ſuſtaining any part or any aſſumed character. 
The dutcheſs of Burgundy found this youth 
entirely ſuited to her purpoſes; and her leſſons, 
inſtructing him to perſonate the duke of York, 
were eaſily learned, and ſtrongly retained by a 
youth of ſuch quick apprehenſion. In ſhort, - 
his graceful air, his courtly addreſs, his eaſy 
— and elegant converſation, were ca- 
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hs dagen ofdrvland,whickiRil neamin- 


ey its attachments to the houſe of Vork, was 
pitched upon as the proper place for Perkin's 


firſt appearance, as it before had favoured that 


of Simnel. He landed at Corke; and imme- 


diately aſſuming the name of Richard Plan- 


tugenet, drew to him numerous partizans 


among that credulous people. He wrote let- 


ters to the earls of Deſmond and Kildare, in- 


viting them to join his party; he diſperſed 
every where the ſtrange intelligence of his eſ- 


cape from his uncle Richard's cruelty; and 
men, fond of every thing ney and wonderful, 
began to make him the general ſubject of their 
_ diſcourſe, and even the object of their, favour. 
From Ireland his fame ſoon ſpread: over into 


France; and Charles fent Perkin an invitation 


to his court, where he received him with all 


the marks of conſideration that were due to 


dazzled by his elevation, ſupported the pre- 


poſſeſſion which was ſpread abroad in his fa- 
vour; fo that England itſelf foon began to 
give credit to his pretenſions; while Sir George 
Neville, Sir John Taylor, and above a hun- 
: dred gentlemen more, wong to Paris to pay 


him | 


| 0 7 4 OK! N * ** v 8 
Ae homsge, and offer Alte Arp a 


the peace being ſhortly after concluded be- 


tween France and England, the impoſtor was 
obliged do make his reſidence at che court of 
kis old patroneſs, the dutcheſs of Burgundy, 
aud the interview between theſe conſcious de- 
eeivers was truly ridiculous. The dutcheſs 

affected the utmoſt ignorance of his preten- 
ſions, and even put on the appearance of dif- 


ed by Simnel. She ſeemed: to examine all 


His aſſertions with the moſt ſcrupulous. diffi- 


dence; put many particular queſtions to him, 


affected aſtoniſhment” at his anfwers, and at 
laſt, after long and ſevere ferutiny, burſt out 


into joy and admiration at his delivery, ac- 
kneWedging him as her nephew, as the true 
image of Edward, and legitimate ſucceſſor 
to the Engliſh throne. She immediately aſ- 


ſigned him an equipage fuitable to his preten- 


ſions, appointed him a guard of thirty halber- 
diers; and on all occaſions honoured him with 
the appellation of the White Roſe of England. 
The Engliſh, ever ready to revolt, gave ere- 
dit to all theſe abſurdities; while the young 
man's prudence, converſation, and deportment, 


ferved to confirm what their diſaffe&ion and 


eredulity had begun. All ſuch as were diſ- 


1 guſted 


truſt; having; as ſhe ſaid, been already deceiv- 
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guſted-with,the-king, prepared 10 Join him, 
but par ticblatly thoſe that were formerly Hen- 


ry's favourites, and had contributed to place 


him on the throne; thinking their ſervices g 


could never be ſufficiently repaid, now pri - 


yately abetted the impoſture, and became 
heads of the conſpiracy. Theſe were joined 
by numbers of the inferior claſs, ſome greedy 
of novelty, ſome blindly attached to their 
leaders, and ſome induced by their Aelperate 
fortunes to wiſh for a change. 

Among thoſe who ſecretly abetted the 5 
of Perkin, were lord Fitzwater, Sir Simon 


Mountfort, Sir Thomas Thwaits, and Sir 


Robert Clifford. But the perſon of the great - 


eſt weight, and the moſt dangerous oppoſition, 


was Sir William Stanley the lord chamberlain, 
and brother to the famous lord Stanley, Who 
had contributed to place Henry on the throne, 
This perſonage, either moved by a blind cre- 
dulity, or more probably by a reſtleſs, ambi- 
tion, entered. into a regular conſpiracy againſt 
the king; and a corrſepondence was ſettled 
between the malecontents in England and thoſe 
in Flanders. 
While the plot was thus carrying on in all 
quarters, Henry was not inattentive to the de- 
ſigns of his enemies, He ſpared neither labour 

| nor 
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nor expence to detect the falſchood of the pre. 
tender to his crown; and was equally aſſiduous 


in finding out Who were his ſeeret abettors. 


For this purpoſe he diſperſed his ſpies thro? all 
Flanders, and brought over, by large bribes, - 
ſome of thoſe hom he knew to be in the ene- 
mies intereſts. Among theſe, Sir Robert Clif. 
ford was the moſt remarkable, both for his 
conſequence, and the confidence with which 
he was truſted. From this perſon Henry 


learned the whole of Perkin's birth and ad- 


ventures, together with the names of all thoſe 
who had ſecretly combined to aſſiſt him. The 
king was pleaſed with the diſcovery; but the 
more truſt he gave to his ſpies, the higher re. 

ſentment did he feign againſt them. 
At firſt he was ſtruck with indignation at 
the ingratitude of many of thoſe about him; 
but concealing his reſentment for a proper op- 
portunity, he, almoſt at the ſame inſtant, arreſt- 
ed Fitzwater, Mounfort, and Thwaits, together 
with William Danbery, Robert Ratcliff, Tho- 
mas Creſſenor, and Thomas Aſtwood. All 
theſe were arraigned, convicted, and condem- 
ned for high treaſon. Mountfort, Rarcliff, 
and Danbery, were immediately executed; the 
reſt received pardon. But the principal delin- 
quent yet remained to be puniſhed, whoſe ſtation. 
14 as 
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asclord>ghamberlain, and haſe connexions 


with manꝶy af the principal men in the king. 


dom, ſeemed to exempt him from cenſure. To 
effect this, Clifford was directed ta come over 
privately ta England, and to accuſe Stanley in 
perſon, which he did to the ſeeming aſtoniſh, 
ment of all preſent. Henry affected to receive 
the intelligence as falſe and incredible; but 
Clifford perſiſting in his accuſation, Stanley 
vas committed to cuſtody, and ſoon after ex · 
amined before the council. Finding his guilt 


but tao clearly proved, he did 3 | 


conceal it, ſuppoſing that an open confeſſion 
might ſerve as an atonement, or truſting to 
his former ſervices for pardon and ſecurity. 


In this he was miſtaken ; after a delay of fix 


weeks, during which time the king affected to 
deliberate upon his conduct, he was brought to 
trial, when he was condemned, and ſhortly 
after beheaded, Through the whole of this 
reign, the king ſeemed to make a diſtinction 
in the crimes of thaſe who conſpired: againſt 


him: whenever a conſpirator took up arms 


againſt him, from a conſcientious adherence 
to principle, and a love of the houſe of York, 
he generally found pardon; but when a love of 


change, or an impatience of ſubordination in- 


ſpired the attempt, the offender was ſure to be 
treated with the utmoſt rigour of the law. 


n H. R N R F eln 
While: the adbervars of Perkin were thus 


diſappointed in England, he himſelf attempt- 
ed landing in Kent; the genclemen of which 


dounty gathered in a body to oppoſe him. 


Their aim was to allure him on fhore by pro- 


fers of aſſiſtance, and then ſeixe his perſun 4 
but the wary youth, obſerving that they had 


more order and regularity in their movements 


than could be ſuppoſed in new levied 


refula.tocantrimic M inoalibecktns 


wherefore they ſet upon his attendants,» who 


bad come a · ſhore, of whom they took an hun- 
dred and fifty priſoners. Theſe were tried 
and condemned, and all of them executed 


by order of the king, who was reſolved to 
„ eee ee OE 
fortunes. - 


The young derer finding, 158 FO | 
fruſtrated. in this attempt, went next to try his 


fortune in Scotland. In that country his luck 


ſeemed greater than in England. James the 
fourth, the king of that country, received him 


with great cordiality; he was ſeduced to be- 


lieve the ſtory of his birth and adventures; 

and he carried his confidence ſo far, as to 
give him in marriage lady Catharine Gordon, 

kinſwoman of his own; 4 young lady eminent 


$2 
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for virtue as well as beauty. But not content 


with theſe inſtances of favour; he was reſolved 


to attempt ſetting him on the throne of Eng 
land. It was naturally expected, that upon 
Perkin's firſt appearance in that kingdom, all 
the friends of the houſe of Lork would riſe in 


his favour. Upon this ground, therefore, the 


king of Scotland entered England with a nu- 
merous army, and proclaimed the young ad- 
venturer wherever he went. But Perkin's 
pretenſions, attended by repeated diſappoint- 


ments, were now become ſtale, even in the eyes 


of the populace ; ſo that, contrary to expecta- 


tion, none were found to ſecond his preten- 
ſions. Being diſappointed in this, he once 


more returned to Edinburgh, where he con- 
tinued to reſide, till, upon the concluſion of 'a 
treaty of peace between the two kingdoms, he 
was once more obliged to leave mm * | 
to ſeek for a new protector. ITE 
In the mean time, Henry found little unea- 
ſineſs at Perkin's irruption, as he was ſenſible 


it would ſerve him as a pretext to a demand 
for further ſupplies from parliament, with 
which he knew they would readily comply. 


The vote was in fact eaſily enough obtained; 


but he found it not ſo eaſy to levy the mo- 
ney. The inhabitants of Cornwall were 


I the 
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the firſt to refuſe contributing ſupplies for the 
ſafety of the northern parts of the kingdom, 
vhick were ſo very remote from tiem! Their 
diſcontents were further inflamed by one 
Michael Joſeph; a farrier of Bodmin, WhO 
had long been the ſpokeſman of the multi- 
tude. To him was joined one Thomas Flam- 
mock; à lawyer; and under the conduct of 
theſe two, the inſurgents paſſed through the 
county of Devon, and reached that of Somer- 
ſet, where they were joined by lord Audley, 
a nobleman of an ancient family, popular in 
his deportment, but vain, ambitious, and reſt- 
leſs in his temper. Thus headed, and breath- 
ing deſtruction to the king's | commiſſioners, - ; 
they marched with great ſpeed towards Lon- 
don, without, however, committing any de- 
vaſtations by the way. At length, without 
receiving countenance or reinforcement on 
their march, they pitched their camp near Elt- 
ham, not far from London. Henry, "whoſe 
courage and intrepidity were never to be 
moved, had ſome time before levied an army to 
oppoſe the Scotch; and this he ordered ſouth- 6 
ward to ſuppreſs the Corniſh inſurrection. On 
other occaſions it was uſual with him to haſten 
to a deciſion; and it was a ſaying with him, 
that he only deſired to ſee his rebels; but as 
| the 


OR 


the preſent infurgents behaved in an ĩnoffenfite 
manner, he protracted his attack for ſometime, 

till at length it was begun by lord Daubeny, 
who, after ſome reſiſtance,” broke, and put 

them to flight. Lord Audley, Flammock, 

and Joſeph; their leaders, were taken and exe- 
cuted; but the reſt, to the number of fix- 

teen — were diſmiſſed 3 _— 

A. D. 1497, In the mean time, i reſtleſs Perkin vii 


diſmiſſed Scotland, and meeting with a very 


cold reception from the Flemings, who now 
deſired to be at peace with the Engliſh, re- 
ſolved to continue his ſcheme of oppoſition; 


and once more took refuge among the wilds | 


and faſtneſſes of Ireland. Impatient, how- 
ever, of an inactive life, he held a conſultation 
with his followers, Herne, Skelton, and Aſt- 


ley, three broken tradeſmen; and by their ad- 


vice he reſolved. to try the affections of the 
Corniſn men, whole diſcontents the king's late 


lenity had only contributed to enflame. Theſe 
were a tumultuous multitude, too ignorant for 


gratitude; and upon their return aſcribed the 
royal clemency to fear, inducing their coun- 
trymen to believe that the whole kingdom was 
ready to rife: to vindicate their quarrel. It 
was in conſequence of theſe ſuggeſtions that 


2 they 


wa. ta. oo ww mes woe. 


4 HEN R N . (4 


hey deter mined- to ſend for Berkim te put 
himſelf at their head 5 and he no ſoonet made 


his appearance among them at Bodmin in 


Cornwall, than the populace, to the number 
of three thouſand men, flocked to his ſtand- 
ard. Elated with this appeatance of ſucceſa, 
he took on him, for the firſt titne, the title of 
Riehard the fourth, king of England and, 


not to ſuffer the ſpirits of his adherents to lan- E's. 
guiſh, he led them to the gates of /Exeter. 


Finding the inhabitants obſtinate in refuſing to 
admit him, and being unprovided with artil- 
lery to force an entrance, he reſolved to con- 
tinue before it, until poſſeſſed of a ſufficient 
force to make a farther progreſs into the king- 
dom. Ia the mean time, Henry being in- 
ſormed of bis landing and his deſigns, ex- 
preſſed great joy upon the occaſion, declaring 
that he ſhould now have the pleaſure of an . 


terview with a perſon whom he long wiſhed eo 
ſee. All the eourtiers fenſible of Perkin's'def- 


= - 
\ 


pefdte ſituation, and the | general» ſuſpicion 


there was of | their own fidelity, prepared 
themſelves to aſſiſt the king with great ala- 
crity. The lords Daubeny and Broke, the 


earl of Devonſhire,” and the duke of Buck - 


ingham, all appeared at the head of their re- 
Nee forces, and ſeemed eager for an op- 
portunity 
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portunity of diſplaying their courage and loy- 


alty. Perkin being informed of theſe great 


preparations broke up the fiege of Exeter, 
and retired to Taunton. His followers by 
this time amounted to ſeven thouſand men, 
and appeared ready to defend his cauſe; but 
his heart failed him; and inſtead of: bringing 
them into the field, he privately deſerted them, 
and took ſanctuary in the monaſtery of Beau. 
Hom ee New Foreſt. His wretched ad- 
herents, left to the king's mercy, found him 
ſill willing to pardon; and, except a few of 


the ring- leaders, none were treated with capi- 


tal ſeverity. The lady Catharine Gordon, 
wife to Perkin, fell into the conqueror's hands, 


and was treated by him with all the lenity due 


to her ſex and quality. She was placed in 
reputable ſtation near the perſon of the queen, 
and aſſigned a penſion, which ſhe enjoyed till 


her death. But the manner in which Perkin 


himſelf was to be treated appeared more doubt · 
ful. At firſt, it was ſuggeſted by ſome, that 
he ſhould be taken forcibly from the ſanctuary 
to which he had fled, and made a public ex- 


ample; but Henry thought that milder me- 
thods would anſwer as well. He therefore 
employed ſome perſons to treat with Perkin, 


and to 71 him, under promiſe of a par- 


don, 
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don, to deliver himſelf up to juſtice; untl to 
_ confeſs and explain all che circumſtances of his 
impoſture. His affairs being altogether deſ⸗- 

| perate, he embraced the kings offers, MIth- 
out heſitation, and quitted the ſanctuary 
Henry being deſirous of ſecing him, he was 
brought to court, and conducted through the 
ſtreets of London in a kind of mock triumph, 
amidſt the deriſion and inſults of the popu- 
lace, which he bore with the moſt dignified 
reſignation. He was then compelled to ſign 
2 confeſſion of his former life and conduct, 
which was printed and diſperſed throughout 
the nation; but it was ſo defective and con- 
tradictory, that inſtead of explaining the pre- 
tended impoſtute, it left it ſtill more doubtful 
than before; and this youth's real pretenſions 


are to this very day an object of diſpute among 


the learned. However, though his life was 
granted him, he was ſtill detained in cuſtody, 


and keepers were appointed to watch over his 
conduct. But his impatience of any confine- 
ment could not be controuled; he broke looſe 


from his keepers, and flying to the ſanctuary 


of Shyne, put himſelf in the hands of the 


prior of that monaſtery. He was once again 
prevailed on to truſt himſelf to the king's 
mercy; but in order to reduce him to the low- 
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eſt ſtate of contempt, be. was ſet in che Kgcks 
at Weſtminſter and Cheapſide, and obliged to 
read aloud, in both places, the confeſnon 


| - which had been formerly publiſhed in his name. 


From this place of ſcorn, he was conveyed to 


| _the Tower, Where it was thought the ſtrength 
of his priſon wapld be ſufficient-to reſtrain. his 
* reſtleſs active diſpoſition; but nothing could re- 


preſs his habits of inquietude. He had infinu- 


15 _ ated himſelf into the intimacy of four ſervants 


A. D. I 499. 


of the lieutenant of the Tower; apd by their 


means opened a correſpondence with the un- 
fortunate Warwick, who had been confined 
there for many years before, and kept in a 


ſtate of utter ignorance. In all probability 


Perkin was permitted to enter into this corre- 
ſpondence with him by the connivance of the 
king, who hoped that his enterpriſing genius, 
and inſinuating addreſs, would engage the 


fimple Warwick in ſome project that would 


furnifh a pretext for taking away their lives, 
which accordingly happened. Perkin tam- 


pered with the ſervants, who, it is ſaid, agreed 


to murder their maſter, and thus ſecure the 


gates of the Tower, by which the priſoners 
might make their eſcape to ſome fepure es 


| of the kingdom. 


nent and preſſing, ſo as to 3 the ſteps 


That the danger migbt appear n more immi-· 


which 


_ 
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cope Ray intendled b. to rake, another diſtur- 
Dance was raiſed" "ar obs ſame time in Rent, 
here a young mary called Ralph Wilford, the 
h of n cordwainer, Perſonsted the earl of 
a 39 under the conduct and dizeftion of 
one Patrick, an Auguſtine monk, who i in his 
5 5 d exhorted the people to take arms in 
8 "his favour, This friar, who had Been uſed as a 
—to6l by the king's emiſſaries, was arreſted, to- 
"gether with his pupil; and Wilford was hang- 
ed without ceremony, but the tutor obtained 
his pardon. This was the prelude to the fate 
of Perkin, and the earl of Warwick; the for- 
mer of whom was tried at Weſtminſter; and 
being convicted on the evidence of the ſer- 
vants of the Tower, was hanged at Tybura 
© with John Walter, mayor of Corke, who had 
conſtantly adhered to his cauſe in all the vi- 
_ ciſſirudes of his fortune. Blewet and Atwood, 
two of the ſervants, underwent the ſame fate; 
but fix orhef perſons, condemned as accompli- 
ces in the ſame conſpiracy, were pardoned. 
.£ I a few days after Perkin's execution, the 
*-wretched earl of Warwick was tried by his 
Peers; and being convicted of high- treaſon, 
in conſequence of pleading guilty to the ar- 
raignment. was beheaded on Tower-Hill, and 
in him ended * laſt male branch of the houſe 
5: aa X of 
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of Plantagenet. The deplorable end of this 
innocent hobleman, and the fate of Perkin, 
who, notwithſtanding all that appeared againft 
him, was, by the unprejudiced part of the na- 
tion, deemed the real ſon of · king Edward. 
filled the Whole kingdom with ſuch averſion 
to the government of king Henry, that to 


throw the odium from himſelf, he was obliged 
to lay it to the account of his ally, Ferdinand 
of Arragon, who he ſaid ſerupled his alliance, 
while any 8e the houſe of Tork re remain- * 


ed alive. + 31 
There had been Aitherds- cnotfiegth in e 
reign: but plots, treaſons, inſurrections, impoſ- 


tures, and executions; and it e eee | 
Henry's ſeverity proceeded from the --- 2 z 


alarms in which they held him: It is certain, 
that no prince ever loved peace mote than he; 
and much of the ill will of his ſubjects aroſe. -- 


from his attempts to repreſs We e wart * 


for war. The uſual preface to all his treaties 
was, That when Chriſt came into the world 


« peace was fung; and when he went out "Mm Fa 
the world peace was bequeathed.” He had 
no ambition to extend his power, except only 
by treaties and by wiſdom by theſe he render- 
ed himfelf much more formidable to his neigh-' 
—.— than hit PRONE had by their vie- 
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forte; they became terrible to their own © 
ſobjects; he was chiefly dreaded' by tival kings. 
He had all along two points principally in 
view one to depteſs the nobility and clergy; 
and the other to exalt and humanize the popu · 
lace,” From the ambition and turbulence of 
the former, and from the wretchedneſs and 
eredulity of the latter, all the troubles in the 
former reigns had taken their original. In the 
feudal times, every; nobleman was poſſeſſed of 
a certain number of ſubje&s, over whom he 
had an abſolute power; and therefore, upon 
every ſlight diſguſt, he was able to influence 
them to join him in his revolt or diſobedience, 
Henry, therefore, wiſely conſidered, that the 
giving theſe petty tyrants a power of ſelling 
their eſtates, which before his time were unali- 
enable, would greatly weaken their intereſt. 
With this view he procured an act, by | 
. which the nobility were granted a power of 
diſpoſing of their eſtates; a law infinitelß 
pleaſing to the commons, and not diſagreeable. 
even to the nobles, ſince they had thus an im- 
mediate reſource for ſupplying their taſte for 
prodigality, and anſwering the demands of their 
creditors, The blow reached them in their 
poſterity alone; but they were too ignorant 
to be affected by ſuch diſtant diſtreſſes. 3 
e _ His 
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His next ſcheme was to prevent their giving 
Uieries to many bundreds of their dependants, 
ho were thus v 
kept like the ſoldiers of a. ſtanding army, to 
be ready at the command of their leader. - By 
an act paſſed in this reign, none but menial 
ſetvants, were permitted to wear a livery under 
ſevere penalties; and this law was enforced 
with the moſt punctual obſervance. The king 
one day paying a viſit to the earl of Oxford, 
was entertained by him with all poſſible ſplen - 


ined to ſerve their lord, and 


dour and hoſpitality. When he was ready to 


depart, he ſaw ranged upon both ſides a great 
number of men dreſſed up in very rich li- 
veries, apparently to do him honour. The 


kings ſurprized at ſuch a number of domeſtics, 


as he pretended to ſuppoſe: them, | aſked} lord 
Oxford whether he entertained ſuch a large 
number of domeſtics; to which the earl. not 
perceiving the drift of the queſtion, replied, 
that they were only men whom he kept in pay 
to do him honour upon ſuch ocaſions. At 
this the king ſtarted back, and ſaid, By my 
. faith, my lord, I thank you for your good 
* cheerz but I muſt not ſuffer. to have the 
e Jaws broken before my face; us attorney- 
16 general muſt talk with you.“ Oxford is 
ſaid to bave paid no leſs than fifteen thouſand 
marks as a compoſition for his offence. _ 


MATH N N aan 
We have already! feen, in à thouſtnd in- 
ſkanees; what a perverted uſe was made of mo- 


naſterirs, and other places appropriated to re. 
Agieus worſuip, by the number ef criminals 


w Wund fanctuafy and protection there. 


This: privilege the elergy aſſumed ds their un- 
dodbted right; and thoſe plates of pretendei 


deres, robbers, and conſpirators.” Witches 
and magfeians were the only perſons that were 
for hid to avail themſelves of the ſecurity en 
ſanckuaries afforded; and they whoſe crimes 
were only fictitious, were the only 3 who 
had not the benefit of ſuch a retreat. Henry 
uſed all his intereſt with the pope to get theſe 
ſanctuaries aboliſmed; but was not able to ſuc- 
cecd! All that he could procure was, that if 
thieves, murderers, or robbers, regiſtered 48 
ſanctuaty men, ſhould ſally out, and commit 
freſh offences, and retreat again, in ſuch caſes 
ey might be taken out of the man _ 
delivere® up to juſtice. | 
Henry was not remiſs in abridaiag the bur 
power, while, at the ſame time, he profeſſed 
the utmoſt ſubmiſſion to his commands, and 


the greateſt reſpect for the clergy. The pope 


at one time was ſo far impoſed upon by his 
2 attachment to the church, that he 
SR 3 even 
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even invited him to renew the cruſades for re · 


covering the Holy Land. Henry's anſwer de- 


ſerves to be remembered. He aſſured his ho- 


lineſs that no prince in Chriſtendom would be 


more forward to undertake ſo glorious and ne- 


ceſſary an expedition; but as his dominions 


lay very diſtant from Conſtantinople. it would 
be better to apply to the kings of France and 
Spain for their aſſiſtance; and in the mean 
time he would go to their aid himſelf, as ſoon 
as all the differences between the Chriſtian 


princes ſhould be brought to an end. This 


was at once a polite refuſal, and an ee 


* -- TE: 


But while he thus la) his yower: in low: 


_ ering the influence of the nobles and | clergy, 


he was uling every art to extend the privileges 
of the people. In former reigns they were 
fure to ſuffer on whatever ſide they fought, 
when they were unſucceſsful. - This rendered 


each party deſperate in a declared civil war, 


as no hopes of pardon remained, and conſe- 
quently terrible flaughters were ſeen to enſue. 
He therefore procured an act, by which it was 
eſtabliſhed, that no perſon ſhould be impeach- 
ed or attainted for aſſiſting the king for the 


time being, or, in other words, the ſovereign 


who ſhould be het actually in poſſeſſion of the 


throne, 


chrone. Pbis excellent ſtatute ſerved to re - 


MH r 


pteſs the deſire of civil war, as ſeveral, would 


naturally take atms in defence of that fide, on 
uhich they were certain of laſing nothing by a 


defeat; and numbers would thus ſerye to in- 


timidate rebellion. IT hus the common people, 


no longer maintained in vicious idleneſs by 


their ſuperiors, were obliged to become ih- 


duſtrious for their ſupport.” The nobility, in- 


ſtead of vying with each other in the number 
and boldneſs of their retainers, acquired by de- 
grees a more civilized ſpecies of emulation; 
and endeavoured to excel in thẽ ſplendour and 

elegance of their equipages, houſes, and ta- 
bles. In fact, the king's greateſt efforts were 


directed to- promote trade and commerce, be- 
cauſe this naturally introduced a ſpirit of li- 
berty among the people, and diſengaged: them 
from all dependence, except upon the laws 
and the king. Before this great ra, all our 


towns owed their original to ſome ſtrong caſtle 
in the neighbourhood, where ſome powerful 
lord generally reſided. Theſe were at once 
fortreſſes for protection, and priſons for all 
ſorts of criminals; In this caſtle. there was 
uſually a garriſon armed and provided, de- 


= 


pending entirely on the nobleman's ſupport and 


Jo theſe ſeats of Protection, artifi- 
2 cers, 
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cers, viWallers and ſhop/keepes, naturally 
reſbrted, And ſettled on ſome adjacent ſpot to 


furniſir the lord and his attendants with all the 
neceſſuties they might fequire. The farmer 
alſo, and the Hüſbandmen in the neighbour. 
ho6d;” bufft their houſes there to be protected 
againſt the numerous gangs of robbers called 
Robertſmen, that hid themſelves in the woods 
by day, and infeſted the open country by 
night. © Henty endeavoured to bring the'towns 
from ſuch a neighbourhood,” by inviting the 
inhabitants to a more commercial ſituation. 


He attempted to teach them frugality, and a 
jon payment of debts, by his 6wn example; 


and never once omitted the rights of the mer · 
chant, in all his treaties with foreign princes. 
But it muſt not be concealed, chat from a 
long contemplation upon the relative advanta- 


ges of money, he at laſt grew into an habit of 
conſidering it as valuable for itſelf alone. As 
he grew old his avarice ſeemed to predominate 


over his ambition; and the methods he took 
to encreaſe his treaſures, cannot be juſtified by 
his moſt ardent admirers. He had found two 
miniſters, Empſon and Dudley, perfectly qua- 
fed to ſecond his avaricious intentions. Fhey 
were both lawyers; the firſt of mean birth, 
brocat- manners, and an unrelenting temper 
n 1 the 
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| deck better born, and. better bred, but 


equally ſevere and inflexible... It was; their 
uſual practice to commit, by indictment, ſuch . 
perſons to priſon as they intendad to oppreſs. 4 
from whence they ſeldom got free, but by pay - 
* _ fines,. which were called mitigations 
mpaſitions. By degrees, as they mere 


* 
3 


— hardened. in oppreſſian, the very 


forms of law were omitted; they determined f 
| in a ſummaty way upon the properties of the 
ſubhect, and confiſcated. their effects to the 
royal ti 


treaſury... But the chief inſtruments of. 


oppreſſion: employed by theſe miniſters, were 


the penal ſtatutes, which, without conſidera- 
tion of rank, quality, or ſervices, * rigidly. 
put in execution againſt all menn. 
In this manner, was the latter part of this 
active monarehꝰs reign employed in ſchemes to 
ſtrengthen the power of the crown, by N 
money, and extending that of the people. He 

had the ſatisfaction about that time of e 
ting a marriage between Arthur, the Prince of 
Wales, and the Infanta Catharine of Spain, 
which had been projected and negotiated du- 
ring the courſe of ſeven years. But this mar- 
riage proved, in the event, unproſperous. 
The young prince ſickened and died in a few 
OE after, very much regretted. by the 
whole 
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whole ation and the prince was obliged 
_ ſhottly-after to matry his ſecond ſon Henry, 


Who was created Prince of Wales in the room 


of his brother! The prince himſelf made all 


the oppoſition Which a youth of twelve years 


of age was capable of; but as the king perſiſt- 
ed in his reſolution, the marriage was, by the 


Pope's diſpenſation, ſhortly after ſolemniged. 


The magnificence of theſe nuptials was 
PRs: after exlinſes: by the accidental arrival 
of Philip, the arch · duke of Caſtile, with Joan 


his conſort. Theſe perſonages had embarked 


for Spain during the winter ſeaſon, in order to 


take the advantage of an invitation, which the 


people of that country had offered to place 
them upon the Spaniſh'throne. Meeting, how- 
ever, with a violent tempeſt in their voyage, 


they were obliged to take ſhelter in Weymouth 


. D. 1 50 6. 


harbour, where they were honourably received 


by Sir John Trenchard, a gentleman of autho- 
rity in the county of Dorſet. The king ſoon 


after being informed of their arrival, ſent in all 


haſte the earl of Arundel to compliment them 
on their ſafe eſcape; and to inform them that 


he intended ſhortly paying them a viſit in per- 


ſon. Philip knew that this was but a polite 
method of detaining him; and, for. the ſake of 
diſpatch, he reſolved to anticipate his viſit, and 
Dar 5 ger | 4 
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19: have- an interview with bim at Wikalor. 
Henry received him with alb the magnificence 
polſible, and with all ſeeming cordiality; but 
was reſolved to reimburſe! himſelf for the ex · 
pence of his pageants, by advantages that 
would be more ſubſtantially conducive ta his 
on intereſts, and thoſe of the nation. There 
had. been ſome years before a plot carried on 
nàgainſt him by the earl of Suffolk; for which 
Sir James Tyrrel, and Sir James Windham, 


had been condemned and executed, while Suf- 
folk, the original contriver, had made his eſ- 


cape into the Low Countries, where he found 
protection from Philip. But he was now given 
up eat Henry's requeſt, and being brought over 
to England, he was impriſoned in the Tower. 
A treaty of commerce was alſo agreed upon 
between the two ſovereigns; which was at that 
time of the greateſt benefit to England, and 
continues to remain as the ground work ot all 
other commercial treaties to this day. 11 
Henry having thus ſeen England in a great | 
meaſure civilized by his endeavours, his people 
pay their taxes without conſtraint, the nobles 
confeſſing a juſt ſubordination, the laws alone 
inflicting puniſhment, the towns beginning to 
live independant of the powerful, commerce 
* day * the ſpirit of faction ex- 


tinguiſhed, 


A. D. 1509. 


Ian or ſeeking its alliance, he began to per. 
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tingwiſhed, and foreigners either fearing Tags 


ceive'the'approaches'of' his end. He then 7e. 
ſolved to reconcile himſelf to heaven; and by 
diſtributingalms, founding religious houſes, 
and granting a general pardon to all his ſub. 
jects, to make an atonement for che errors of 
his reign. It was in this difpoſition that he 
died of the gout in his ſtomach, having lived 
fifty two years and reigned twenty-three, 
Since the times of Alfred, England had not 
feen fuch another king. He rendered his ſub- 


jects powerful and happy, and wrought a 


greater change in the manners of the people, 
than it was poſſible to ſuppoſe could be affect - 
ed in ſo ſhort a time. If he had any fault 
that deſerves to be marked with reproach, it 
was that having begun his reign with excono- 
my, as he grew old his cefifes ſeemed to 
change their object from the uſe of money, to 
the pleaſure of hoarding it. But he ought 


mm this to be pardoned, as he only ſaved for 


the public; the royal coffers being then the 
only treaſury of the ſtate; and in proportion 


to the king's finances, the public might be 45 
to be either rich or indigent. 


About this time all Europe, as well as 
England, ſeemed to rouſe from the long le- 
thargys 


HEN RT IH. MH. 
Fe during which it continued, fer above 
twelve hundred years. France, Spaib, F reve 


gal, and Sweden enjoyed excellent monarchs; 
cho encouraged and protected the-riſing arts, 
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andi ſpread the means of happineſs. Fhe Por- 


togueſe ſuiled round the Cape of Gogd Hope, 
under the command of Vaſquez de Gama; and 


the Spaniards under the conduct of Columbus, 


had made the diſeovery of the new world of 


America. It was by accident only, that Henry 


had not a conſiderable ſhare in theſe great 


nayal diſcoveries; for Columbus, after meet · 
ing with many repulſes, from the courts of 
Portugal and Spain, ſent his brother Bartholo- 
mew into England in order to explain his pro- 


jects to the king, and to crave his protection 


for the execution of them. Henry invited Co- 


lumbus to England; but his brother in return- 


ing being taken by pirates, was detained in 
his voyage, and Columbus in the mean time, 


ſucceeding with Iſabella, happily effeQed his 


enterprize. Henry was not diſcouraged . by 


this diſappointment; he fitted out Sebaſtian 


Cabot, a Venetian dwelling at Briſtol, and ſent 
him weſtward i in ſearch of new countries. This 


adventurer diſcovered the main land of Ame- 


rica to the North; then ſailed Southward along 
* l. and diſcovered Newfoundland and 
other 
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other countries; but returned without making 5 
any ſettlement. "The king, ſoon after, expend. 


ed fourteen thouſand pounds in building one 


ſhip, called the Gu EAT HARRY. This was, - 
properly ſpeaking, the firſt ſhip in the Engliſh . 
navy. Before this period, when the king 
wanted a fleet, he had no other expedient but 


. 


to hire ſhips oy the merchants. FE 
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conjuncture of circumſtances more in his 
than Henry VIII. who now, in the eighteenth A. p. - 1599. 


year of his age, undertook the government 
the kingdom. His prudent father leftthim-a 
peaceful throne, a well ſtored treaſury, and an 
undiſputed ſucceſſion. By his father's fide 

he claimed from the houſe of Lancaſter, and 
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— friendſhip with all the powers of. hope, 
and his ſubjects were every day growing more 
powerful and more wealthy; commerce and 
arts had for ſome time been introduced into 


to o give them a favourable reception. The 
young king himſelf was beautiful in perſon; 
expert. in polite exerciſes, open and liberal in 
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his-mother's, from that of Tork. 1 


the kingdom, and the Engliſh ſeemed willing 


his air, and loved by all his ſubjects. The 


old king, . who was himſelf a ſcholar. had bitt 


inſtructed in all the learning of the apr ſo 
that he- was an adept in-ſchool:divini 


the age of eighteen. 


But favourable as theſe circunilances.n mere, 


Henry ſoon ſhewed that they went but a ſhort 


way in forming a good character, they were 


merely the gifts of nature; or accompliſhments, 


implanted by the aſſiduity of his father; but 


he wanted the more ſolid advantages, which 


were to be of his own formation, a good heart, 
and a ſound underſtanding. The learning he 


had, if it may deſerve that appellation, ſerved 
only to enflame his pride, but not control his 


vicious affections; the love of his ſubjects 


broke out in their flattery, and this was another 
meteor to lead him aſtray. His vaſt wealth, 


inſtead-of relieving the public, or encreaſing 
83 | | | his 
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4h powet, only cöntfſtüted to ff pply bi Ks de- 
© bicheries, ot” gratify e The rapacity. of the mi- | 
FA Hitters of his pleaſures. * But it had been hap- 
py for his people if his Faults had reſted =, 
be Was 4 tyrant, humanity | takes the alarm at 
his erüelties; and however fortunate ſome of 
his meaſures might prove in the event, n good 
man but muſt rel at his motives, and the 
. 2 he took for their accotnpliſhment. - 
The firit action which ſhewed that the pre- 
ſent reign was to be very different from the 
former, was the puniſhment” of Empſon and 
Dudley, who were obnoxious to the populace | 
for having been the ready inſtruments of the 
late King's rapacity. They were immediately 
eited before the council, in order to anfwer for 
their conduct; but Empſon, in his defence, 
alledged that ſo far from deſerving cenſure for 
his paſt conduct, he was confident his actions 
rather merited reward and approbation. Tho” 
a ſtrict execution of the law was the crime of 
which he and Dudley were accuſed ; although 
* theſe laws had been eſtabliſhed by the volun- 
tary conſent of the people; notwithſtanding 
all theit expoſtulations, Empſon and Dudley 
were ſent to the Tower, and ſoon after brought 
to their trial, As the ſtri& diſcharge of their 
duty, in executing the laws, could not be al- 
Vor. "pf Y ledged 
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ledged againſt them as a crime, to gratify the 


1 people with their puniſhment, they were accuſ- 
ed of having entered into a conſpiraey againſt 


the preſent king; and of intentions to ſeize, 


by force, the adminiſtration of government. 
Nothing could be more improbable and un- 


ſupported than ſuch a charge; nevertheleſs the 


Jury were ſo far infected with popular preju- 


dice, that they gave a verdict againſt them, 


and they were both executed, ſome time after, c 


by a warrant from the king. 
This 'meaſure, which betrayed an unjuſt 
compliance with popular clamour, was followed 
by another ſtill more detrimental to the na- 
tion, although ſtill more pleaſing to the people. 
Julius the ſecond was at that time pope, and 
had filled all Europe with his intrigues and 
ambition; but his chief reſentment was levell- 
ed againſt Lewis, king of France, who was in 
poſſeſſion of ſome valuable provinces of Italy, 
from which he hoped, by his intrigues, to re- 
move him. For this purpoſe he entered into 
a treaty with Ferdinand, king of Spain, and 
Henry of England; to each of whom he of- 
fered ſuch advantages as were mot likely to 
enflame their ambition, in cafe they fell upon 
Lewis on their reſpe&ive quarters; while he 
undertook himſelf to find him employment in 
| p | . | 
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; 1 Henry, who. had no other motiyes but 


the glory of che expedition, and the hopes of 1 
receiving the title of the Moſt Chriſtian King, 2 


which the pope- aſſured | him would ſoon, be 


wreſted from Lewis, to be conferred. upon 3 
him, | readily. undertook: to defend his cauſe; 
and his parliament being ſummoned, as rear. 


dily granted ſupplies for a purpoſe ſo. much 


favoured by the people. The ſpirit of chival- 


ry and foreign conqueſt was not yet quite ex- 
tinguiſhed in England; the kingdom of France 
was {till an object they deſired to poſſeſs, and 


Henry, in compliance with their wiſhes, gave 
out that he intended ſtriking for the crown. 
It was in vain that one of his old prudent 
counſellors objected, that conqueſts on the con- 
tinent would only drain the kingdom, without 
enrichipg it; and that England, from its ſitua- 
tion, was not fitted to enjoy extenſive empire: 
the young king, deaf to all remonſtrances, 
and burning with military ardour, reſolved to 
undertake the war. The marquis of Dorſet 
was fir(t ſent over, with a large body of forces, 
to Fontarabia, to aſſiſt the operations of Fer- 
dinand; but that faithleſs and crafty monarch 
had no intentions of effectually ſeconding their 
attempts, wherefore they were obliged to re- 


turn home without effect. 
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. conſiderable fleet was. equipped, ſome 


AD. 1613, titut akter, to annoy the enemy by fea, and the 


cotiimand entruſted t6 Sir Edward Howard j 
who, after ſcouring the Channel for ſome time, 


99 preſented himſelf before Breſt, where the 
F Shay navy lay, and challenged them to com- 


As the French were unequal to the ene · 
7 they determined to wait for a reinforce- 
ment, which they expected under the command 
of Prejeant de Bidoux, from the Mediterra- 
nean. But in this the gallant Howard wag 
reſolved to diſappoint then; and, upon the ap- 
pearance of Prejeant with fix gallies, who had 
time to take refuge behind ſome batteries, 
which were planted on the rocks that lay on 


each fide him; he boldly rowed up with 


two gallies, followed by barges filled with 


officers of diſtinction. Upon coming up 


— I 


to Prejeant's ſhip, he immediately faſten- 


ed upon it, and leaped on board, followed 
by one Carroz, a Spaniſh cavalier, and ſeven- 


teen Engliſhmen. The cable, mean white, 
which faſtened both ſhips together, was cut 


by the enemy, and the admiral was thus left 
in the hands of the French; but as he till 


continued to fight with great gallantry, he 


was puſhed over board by their pikes, and 
periſhed i in the lea, 8 82 his misfortune the 
fleet 
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fleet retired from before Breſt, and the F rench 
nayy; for a while, kept poſſeſſion of the n 
This Qight repulſe, only ſerved to enflame 
the king's ardour to take revenge upon the 
enemy; and he ſoon after ſent a body of eight 
thouſand men to Calais, under the command 
of the earl of Shreyſbury; and another body 
of fix thouſand followed ſhortly after, under 
the conduct of lord Herbert. He prepared to 
follow himſelf with the main body and rear, 
and arrived at Calais, attended by numbers of 
the Engliſh nobility. But he ſoon had an at- 
tendant, who did him ſtill more honour. This 
was no leſs a perſonage than Maximilian, em- 
peror of Germany, who had ſtipulated to aſſiſt 
him with eight thouſand men; but being un- 
able to perform his INE Joined the 
Engliſh army with ſome German and Flemiſh 
ſoldiers, who were uſeful in giving an example 
of diſcipline to Henry's new leyied ſoldiers. 
He even enliſted himſelf in the Engliſh ſervice, | 
wore the croſs of St. George, and received pay, 
an hundred crowns a day, as one > Heary's 
ſubjects and captains, _ 
Henry being now at the head of a formid- 
able army, fifty thouſand ſtrong, it was ſup- 
poſed that France mult fall a victim to his am- 
bition. But that kingdom was not threatened 
| Y 3 . by 
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| by him. zlone; the Swift, on another quarter, 
- with twenty- five thouſand men, were prepar- 


ing to invade it; while F erdinand of Arragon, 


whom no treaties could bind, was only waiting 


for a convenient opportunity of attack on 
his ſide to advantage. Never was the F rench 


monarchy i in ſo diſtreſſed a ſituation ; but the 


errors of its aſſailants procured 1 its ſafety. The 


Swiſs entered into a treaty with Tremouille, 
the French general, who gave them their own 
terms, ſatisfied that his maſter. would reſcind, 
them all, as not having given him any powers 


to treat; Ferdinand continued to remain a 


quiet ſpectator, vainly waiting for ſome effec- 
tua] blow to be ſtruck by his ales; and Hen- 
ry ſpent his time in the ſiege of towns, which 
could neither ſecure his conqueſts, or PETER 
his reputation. 


The firſt of theſe were Terouanne, a little 


town ſituated on the frontiers of Picardy, which 
kept him employed for more than a month, 
although the garriſon ſcarce amounted to a 
u men. The beſieged, after ſome 
time, falling ſhort of proviſions, a very bold 
and Gelees attempt was made to ſupply 
them, which was attended with ſucceſs. A 
French captain, whoſe name was Fontrailles, 
led up a body of eighteen hundred men, each 


of 
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of Tack G a bag of bone and two 
quarters of bacon behind him. With this 


ſmall force he made' a fierce and \unexpefted 8 


irruption, into .the Engliſh” camp; and, ſur- 


mounting all reſi ſtance, advanced to the ditch 


of the town, where each horſeman threw down 


his burthen. Then immediately returning up- 


on the gallop, they were again ſo fortunate a as to 


break through the Enghich, without any great 


loſs 1 in the undertaking, But the party of horſe 
that was ſent to cover the retreat, Was not ſo 


ſucceſsful. Though this body of troops Was 


commanded by the boldeſt and braveſt cap- 
tains of the French army, yet, on fight of the 
Engliſh, they were ſeized with ſuch an account- 


able panic, that they immediately fled, and had 


many of their beſt officers taken priſoners. 
This action was called by the French the bat- 
tle of Guinegate, from the place where it was 
fought ; but by the Engliſh the battle. of the 


Spurs, as the French, upon that day, made 


more uſe of their ſpurs than their words, to 
procure ſafety. 
After this victory, which tight have been 


; followed with very important conſequences, 


had the victors marched forward to Paris, 


Henry ſat down to make ſure of the little town, 


which had made ſuch an obſtinate reſiſtance; 
Y 4 8 and 


and found himſelf, when, it was obliged to ſur· 
render, maſter of a place, which neither recam- 
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5 Fi 8 error 1 went on to Meer. 
Hs. was perſuaded 0 lay bege to ee A. 

1 0 N in poſſeſſon "of the French. This 
Hege, . though it took up little time, yet 
ſerved to retard the great object, which was 


the conqueſt of France; and Henry hearing 


that the Swiſs were returned home, and being 
elated with his trifling ſucceſſes, reſolved to 


tranſpott his army back to England, where 
flattery was put to the torture, to make him 
happy in the glory of his ridiculous expedi- 
tion. A truce was concluded ſoon after be- 


tween the two kingdoms z and Henry conti 
nued to diſſipate, in more peaceful follies, 


thoſe, immenſe ſums, which had been amaſſed 
by his predeceſſor for very different pur paſes. | 


The ſucceſs which, during his foreign > 
pedition, attended his arms in the North of 
England, Was much more important and de- 
cifive. A, war having been declared between 


the Engliſh and Scots, . who ever took rhe 


opportunity to fall on, when their neighbours 
Were Smbraileg with late, the king of that 
219 | _ - country 


N E N. A * Lr 
country ſummoned out the whole forces of his 
kingdom; and having paſſed dhe Tweed with' 
a body of fifty thauſand men, ravaged thoſe: 
parts of Northumberland which lay along the: 
banks of that river But as his forces were 
numerous, and the country barreſf, he ſoon- 
began to want proviſions; ſo that many of his 
men deſerting. returned to their native coun- 
try, In the mean time, the earl of Surry, at 
the” head of twenty-ſix thouſand men, ap- 
proached the Scotch, who were eneamped on 
a riling ground, near the hills of Cheviot. 
The river Till ran between both armies, and 
prevented an engagement; wherefore the carl 
of Surry ſent an herald to the Scotch camp, 
challenging the enemy to deſcend into the 
plain, which lay to the ſouth, and there to try 
their valour on equal ground. This offer nor 
being accepted, he made a feint, as if he in- 
tended marching away towards Berwick, which 
putting the Scotch' in motion to annoy his 
rear, he took advantage of a great ſmoke, 
cauſed by the firing their huts, and paſſed the 
little river, which had hitherto prevented the 
engagement. Both armies now perceiving that 
a combat was inevitable, they prepared for 
the onſet with great compoſure and regularity. 
n > Englich divided their army into two lines; 
lord 
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lord Howard led the main body of the firſt 
line; Sir Edmond Howard the right wing, 
and Sir Marmaduke Conſtable the left;; the 
earl of Surry himſelf commanded the main 
body of the ſecond line, aſſiſted by lord Da- 
cres, and Sin Edward Stanley, to the right and 
the left. The Scots, on the other hand, pre- 
ſented three diviſions to the enemy ; the mid- 
dle commanded by the king himſelf, the right 
by the earl of Huntley, and the left by the 
earls of Lenox and Argyle; a fourth diviſion, 
under the earl of Bothwell, made a body of 
reſerve. Lord Hyntley began the onſet, charg- 
ing the diviſion of lord Howard with Weh ; 
fury, that it was immediately put to confuſion, 
and routed. But this diviſion was ſo ſcafon- 
ably. ſupported by lord Dacres, that the men 
rallied, and the battle became general, Both 
ſides fought à long time with incredible i impe- 
tuoſity, until the Highlanders, being galled by 
the Engliſh artillery, broke in ſword in hand 
| upon the main body, commanded by the earl 
of Surry; and at the head of theſe, James 
fought with the moſt forward of the nobility. 
They attacked with ſuch velocity, that the 
hinder line could not advance in time to ſuſ- 
tain them, ſo that a body of Engliſh inter- 
cepted their retreat. James being thus almoſt 

ib 6 ur- 
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fafrophded by the enemy, refuſed to quit "he 


field while it was yetin his power; but, alight 


Ing from his horſe, formed his little body into 
an orb, and in this poſture fought with ſuch 
defperate courage, as reſtored the battle. The 


Engliſh, therefore, were again obliged to have 


recourſe to their artillery and arrows, Which 


- 


made a terrible havock ; but night ſeparating 


the combatants, it was not till the day follow- 


| ing that lord Howard perceived that he had 


gained a great and glorious victory. The 
Engliſh had loſt no perſons of note, but the 
whole flower of the Scotch nobility were fallen 
in battle. Ten thouſand of the common men 
were cut off, and a body, ſuppoſed to be that 


of the king, was ſent to London, where it re- 


mained unburied, as a ſentence of excommuni- 
cation ſtill remained againſt James, for having 
leagved with France againſt the Holy See. 


But upon Henry 8. application, who pretended 


chat that prince in the inſtant before his death 
had diſcovered ſome ſigns of repentance, ab- 
ſolution was given him, and the body was in- 
"terred. However, the populace of Scotland 


ill continued to think their king alive ; and 
it was given out among them that he had ſe- 


e . on a pl el oh to Jeruſalem, | N 
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"Theſe ſucceffes only ferved to en 
Ws ſtill the more; and while his pleaſures, 
on the one hand, engtoſſed his time, the pre- 
parations for repeated expeditions exhauſted 
oo treaſures, - As it was natural to ſuppoſe 
the old miniſters, who were appointed to di- 
rect him by his father, would not willingly 
concur in theſe idle projects, Henry had, for 
ſome time, diſcontinued aſking their advice, 
and chiefly confided in the counſels of I homas, 
afterwards cardinal Wolſey, who ſeemed to ſe- 
cond him in his favourite purſuits. Wolſey was 
a miniſter who complied with all his maſter's in- 
clinations, and flattered him in every ſcheme 
to which his ſanguine and impetuous temper 
Was inclined. He was .the ſon of a Private 
entleman, and not of a butcher, as is com- 
Td reported, of Ipſw ich. He was ſent to 
Oxford ſo early, that he was a bachelor at 
fourteen, and at that time was called the boy | 
bachelor. He roſe by degrees, upon quit- 
ting college, from one preferment to another, 
till he was made rector of Lymington by 
the marquis of Dorſet, whoſe children. he had 
inftruted. He had not long reſided at this 
living, when one of the Juſtices of the peace 
put him in the ſtocks for being drupk, and 
raiſing diſturbances at a neighbouring fair. 
This 


— 


This diſgratc, however, aid Ws retard his pro- 
motion; for he was rtbommendled as chaplaj 
1 Henty the ſeventh; and being Lia ploye 
By tar” eroharch Id 4 ſectet "riegathation kel 


ſpecking Kis intended marriage With Margaret 


of Savoy) ke atquitted himſelf to tha king's 
ſutisfaction, und obtained the praiſe bulk G 
_ diliperite and dekterity,” That prince Having 


given bim A commiſſtion to Maximilian; ns 
at that time refided at Brudels, was (utprijed 
in leis than three days Aftet to ſee Wolley pte. 
ſent himſeif before him; and, foppoling that 
he had bern dilinquent, began to reprove his 


delay. Wolſey, however, ſurpriſed him with 
affuratces'thar he was juſt returned from Bruſ- 
{{k, and Hud ſucceſsfully fulfilled all his ma- 
jelty's commands. His diſpatch on that occa- 
ſion procured. him the deanery of Lincoln, 
und in this ſituation it was that he was intro- 
duced by Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, to the 
Fung king's notice, in hopes that he would 
have talents to ſupplant the earl of Surry, 
Who was favourite at that time, and in this Fox 


was not out in his conjectures. Preſently af- | 


ter, being introduced at court, he was made a 


| privy-counſellor z and as ſuch, had frequent 


opportunities of ingratiating himſelf with the 


young ek as he appeared al once complying, 
ſub- 


' 
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ſubmiſſiye, and enterprizing. Wolſey uſed 
every, art to ſuit himſelf to the royal temper; 


he ſung, laughed, and danced with every liber- 
tine of the court; neither his own years, which 
| were near forty, nor his character of a 
| clergyman, . were any reſtraint. upon him, or 
tended. to check, by ill timed ſeverities, the 


gaiety of his companions. To ſuch, a weak 


and vicious "monarch. as Henry, qualities of 


this nature were highly pleaſing; and Wolſey 
was ſoon acknowledged as his chief favourite, 
and to him was entruſted the chief admini- 
ſtration of affairs. The people began to ſee 


with indignation the new favourite's mean con · 


deſcenſions to the king, and his arrogance to 


themſelves. They had long regarded the vi- 
cious haughtineſs, and the unbecoming ſplen· 


dour of the clergy, with envy and deteſtation; 


and Wolſey's greatneſs ſerved to bring a new 


odium upon that body, already too much the 
object of the people's diſlike. His character 
being now placed in a more conſpicuous point 
of light, daily began to manifeſt itſelf the more. 


Inſatiable in his acquiſitions, but ſtill more 
magnificent in his expence; of extenſive capa- 


city, but ſtill more unbounded in enterprize; 
ambitious of power, but ſtill more deſirous of 
glory; inſinuating, engaging, perſuaſive, and 

| | at 


a auth wv r 
libs times lofty, elevated, and coi: 


dg * haughty to his "equals, but affable 0 


his dependents;  opprellive to the People. but 
liberal to his friends; mo 


grateful; fotfmed to take the aſcendant in every 


| interedourſe, but vain Ne not to cover bis 


J Ho nor lane: 


"generous than 


He had been nnd e to the bilhopric A. D. 1515. 


- off Lincoln; but this he afterwards reſi igned, 
upon being promoted to the archbiſhoprie of 
York. Upon the capture of Tournay, he had 


been promoted to the ſee of that place; but 


befides, he got poſſeſſion at very low leaſes of 


the revenues of Bath, Worceſter, and Here- 


ford, biſhoprics filled by Italians, who were al- 


lowed to reſide abroad, and who were glad to 
compound for this indulgence, by parting with 
a conſiderable ſhare of their profits. Beſides 
many other church preferments, he was allow- 


ed to unite with the ſee of York, firſt that of 
Durham, next that of Wincheſter; and his 
appetite ſeemed to encreaſe, by the means that 


were taken to fatisfy it. The pope, obſerving p 
his great influence over the king, was deſirous | 
of engaging him in his intereſts, ' and created 
him a cardinal. His train conſiſted of eight 
hundred ſervants, of whom many were knights 
and gentlemen. Some, even of the nobility, 


3 iK put 
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ende into his family aa plate of 


any art or ſcience, : paid; eee. 
and. were often liberally re warde, He was 
the firſt clengyman in Englatd--who wore ſilk 
and gold, not only on bis habit, but alſo om his 
1 and the trappings of his horſes-. 4 
Beſide theſe various diſtinctio the pope ſt 
40 * conferred upon him chat of lege, — 
ing chus to make him inſtrumental in draining 
the kingdom of money, upon pretence of em- 
e it in à war againſt the Turks, but in 
reality with a view to fill his on coffers, In this 
he ſo well ſerved the court of Rome, that ſome 
time after the 1 2 was conferred 4 
5 rn the promotions af de, and, 
archbiſhop, and prime miniſter. | 
Soon after, Warham, 3 n | 
- biſhop of Canterbury, a man of à very mo- 
© derate temper, thoſe rather to retire from pub- 


_ - he employment, than maintain an unequal 


conteſt with the haughty cardinal. Wolſey 


inltantly ſeized on the chancellorſhip,” and ex · 


ereiſed the duties of that employment with 
great abilities and impartiality. The duke of 
Norfolk ſinding the king's treaſures exhauſted, 
"and his taſte for * fill 1 Was 
Bak „ 2 . 1 glad | 


Hill f oſſice of * * * 5 


_ .had-firft; been inſtrumental in Wolſey's: riſe, 
. withdrew himſelf in diſgult ; the duke of Suf · 


folk alſo went home with«wrefolation t res 


main private, whilſt Wolfey avniled himſelf of 
their diſcontents, and filled: up their places by 
2 of his perſonal aſſiduity. Theſe 


were vaſt ſtretches of power; and yet che 


3 ſtill inſatiable. He procur- 


ed a bull from the pope, empowering him 
to make knights and counts, to legitimate haſ- 
tards, to give degrees in arts, law, phyſic, and 


_ divinity z and to gtant all ſorts of diſpenſations. 
80 much: pride and power could not avoid 


they in terror of his vindictive temper. 
In order to divert their enyy from his 
| inordinate exaltation, he ſoon entered into 
à correſpondence with Francis the: firſt, of 


upon his vanity, and at laſt ſucceeded. In 


conſequence of that monarch's wiſhes, Henry 
vas perſuaded by the cardinal to deliver up 
Tournay once more to the French; and he 


alſo agreed to an interview with that monarch. 
This expenſive 
8 Vo. II, 


Guiſnes 


\ — Fe, biſhop'of Wincheſter] who 


giving high offence to the nobility, yet none 
dated vent their indignation, ſo greatly were 


a who had taken many methods to work 


J was held between 
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Guiſngs „and 1Argresj: neat Caldizy; within. be 
FEngliſh pale, in compliment to Henry fur croſ- 
ling the ſen. The: we monarchs, after ſalut · 
ing esch other ig the moſt (cordial manner, 
retired into. ga tent cracked for the purpoſe, 
where Henry, proceeded; to read the articles of 

thejn intended_ alliance. As he hegen to road 

the firſt wards of it. . J. Henry, king, he 
ſtapt a moment z and then {abjoined only 55 of 

England. . without adding France, the uſual 

ſtyle of Engliſh, monarchs. Francis remarked 

this delicacy, and expreſſed his approbation by 

a ſmile. . Nothing could exceed the magnifi- 

cence of the nobility of both courts on this oc- 

caſſon. Many of chem involved themſelves in 

large debts ; and the penury af a life was ſcarce 
fufficient, to reimburſe the extravagance! ofa 
few days. Beſide, there at firſt appeared ſome- 
thing low and illiberal in the mutual. diſtruſts 
that were conſpicuous on this occaſion ; the 
two Kings never met without having the num- 

ber 5 ,of their guards counted On both: ſides 5 

every ſtep was carefully adjuſted; they paſſed 

each other in the middle: point between both 
places, when they went to viſit their queens; 
and at the ſame inſtant that Henry entered 

Ardres, Francis put himſelf into the hands of 
| = e ig At. Leer 008 Francis, who i 18 
i $8 © conſideted 
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day with hitytv& gentlemen Au a Hake, 

rode directly into Gaifties , erying©out gi — 
Engliſh guards that they were their Priſohurs; 
and deſiring to de carried to their maſter. Hens 
ry was not a Hetle aſtoniſhed at the üppear- 
nee of Francis; and taking bim itt his arms, 
My brother; fad he, you have here NNE 
„ me"the moſt agreeable fiitpriſe;, you have 
* ſhewn' me che full confidence I thay” place 
ve 1 fur 

«from this motnentꝰ He then took from 
his neck a collar of peatls of great value, and 
putting it on Francis, begged him to wear it 
fot the ſake of his priſoner.” Francis ägrecd; 
and giving him a bracelet of double the value 
of the former, inſiſted on his wearing it in turn. 


Henry went the next day to Ardres, without 


guards or attendants; and confidence! being 
Now! ſufficiently eſtabliſhed between theſe mo 


archs, they employed Ree reſt of the tinte in 
feaſts and tournaments. i 


Some months before a Reiſe had ds 
Gary: the two kings to each other's court, 


and through all the chief cities of Europe, 


SW that _ and Francis, with four- 


Nliberabrireehon ef "eotiverfing. Tökihg —4 


nder "myſelf your prifonet 
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teen aids, would, be ready in thejplains; of 
Ficardy to anſwer all, comers that were.gentle- 
men, at: tilt and tourney. Accordingly, che 
monarchs, now all;gorgeauſy.,apparelled, en- 

tered the liſts; on horſebagk,/ Francis ſurround- 
ed with Heary's guards, and Henry with: thoſe 
of, Francis . They were both at that time the 
moſt comely perſonages of their age, and pri- 

ded themſelyes on their expertneſs in the mili- 
tary execiſes. The ladies were the judges in 
theſe feats of chivalry; and they put an end to 
the encounter wheneyer they thought, proper. 
It is ſuppoſed that the crafty French monareh 
0 was Willing 0 gratify Henry & vanity. by, allow- 
ing him to enjoy a.petty pre-eminence in theſe 
paſtimes. He ran a tilt , againſt... Monſieur 
. Grandeval,. whom he diſabled at the ſecond 
encounter. He engaged Monſieur de Mont- 
morency, whom, however, he could not throw 
from, the ſaddle. He fought at faulchion with 
a F rench nobleman, who preſented him with - 
his courſer, in token. of ſubmiſſion... n 
But theſe empty ſplendours ware not. ſuff 
cient to appeaſe the jealouſy of the nobles at 
home, or quiet the murmurs of the people. 
Among theſe, the duke of Buckingham, the 
ſon of him who loſt his life in the reign of 
Richard the third, was the foremoſt to com- 
plain. 


= 
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dat, 170 b. had ey Ude heard to treatꝰche 
Crdinab's pride and profvſton wich juſt *eoh- 
tempt z and carrying his reſentment perhaps 
0 an imptoper ſengeh, ſome low informers 
took care that Wolly mould be p prized 
l. The ſubftance of his" ment 
chat he had conſulted a fortut- teller con 
ing his ſucceſſion to the crown; ahd Had ale 
ed to make himſelf popular. This was but 
1 weak pretext to take away the life of à no- 
dleman, whoſe father had died in defence of 
the late king; but he was brought to a trial, 
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ifs 


and the duke of Norfolk, whoſe ſon had mar- 


ried his daughter, was created lord ſteward, to 


preſide at this ſolemn procedure. He was con- 
demned to die, as a traitor, by a jury, confiſt- 
ing of a duke, à marquis, ſeven earls, and 
twelve barons. When the ſentence was pto- 
nouncing againſt him, and the high ſteward 
came to mention the word traitor, the unhap- 
py priſoner could not contain his indignation. 
« My lords, cried he to the judges, 'T am no 
1. traitor ;* and for what you have now done 
* againſt me, take my ſincere forgiveneſs; as 

Wifor my life, I chink it not worth petitioning 


*& for; may God forgive you, and pity me.” 


He Was _ after EXEEUted © on Tower. Hill. 
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By” this ume, "all "the imteufe Gtalütes of 

the - lite king were quite 'exhayſted oh Kp 
papearits, gvilty pleaſures, « ar vain trearies and 

expeditions: But the king relied on ' Wolfey 
alone for re pleniſhing his coffers ;\ and ho Wor. 
fon could be fitter for the purpole. "His firſt 

_ care was to get « large ſum of money from 
the' people, under the title of a benevaldnpe,” 
which added to its being extorted the morti. 
fication of being conſidered as a free gift. 
Henry lirtle minded the manner of its being 
raiſed, provided he had the enjoyment of it; 
however, his miniſter met with ſome oppoſi- 
tion in his attempts to levy theſe extorted con 
 rributions. In the firſt place, having exatted a 
confiderable ſubſidy from the clergy; . he bent 
adreſſed himſelf to the houſe of commons; 
but they only granted him half the ſupplies 
he demanded. Wolſey was at firft highly of. 
fended at their parſimony, and deſired to be 
heard in the houſe; but as this would have 
deſtroyed the very form and conſtitution of that 
auguſt body, they replied, that none could be 
permitted to fit and argue there, but ſuch as 
had been elected members. This was the 
firſt attempt made in this reign, to render the 
king maſter of the debates in parliament.. 
Woolly firſt paved the way 3 and, unfortunate- 
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upon his plans ſoon after. 5 5 425 9 
A treaty with France, which s threatened to 
make A, breach with the em eror, . indgced 
Henry to with for. new ſupplies, at he aft he, 
made this the pretext of his demands, Bot as. 
the parliament had teſtified their re uctance 
to indulge. his wiſhes, he followed the ad vice. 
of Wolley ey, and reſolved to make ble o bis 


out commiſſions to all the counties of England f 
for levying four ſhillings 1 in the pound upon 
the clergy, and three ſhillings and four-pence | 
from the laity ; nor did he attempt to cover the 
violence of the meaſure, by giving i it the name 
either of benevolence or. loan. | This unwar- 
rantable ſtretch of royal power was quickly op 
poſed by. the people ; they were unwilling to 
ſubmĩt to impoſitions unknown till now, and 
a general inſurrection threatened to. enſue. _ 
Henry had the prudence to ſtop mort in that 
dangerous path into which he had entered; 
and declared, by circular letters to all the 
counties, that what was demanded was only 
by way of benevolence. But the ſpirit of op. 
poſition, once rouſed, was not ſo eaſily quieted; 
the citizens of London heſitated on the * 


mand; and i in ſome parts of the country inſor⸗ 


n * rections 


* 
| * 
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teſtiem were actually begun, wbich were fops - 


"1 prefied: by the (duke: of Suffolk! [Fheſerime I 


poſts, which were firſt adviſed by:Wolfeyy not 
happily ſucceeding. he began to laſe a Little - 
of his favuurlwith the king and this diſpleaſute 

was. ſtill more encteaſed by the complaints of 
the;.clergy,s who:accuſed: him of cextontione | 
Henry :xeproved » Wolſey, in ſevere terms, 

which: rendered him more cautious and art- 
ful for the future. As an inſtance of bis 

cunning; having built a noble palace, called 
York Place, at Weſtminſter, for his own uſe, 
fearing now the general cenſure againſt him, he 


made a preſent of it to the king, aſſuring him, 
that from the firſt he intended it as an offer to - 
his majeſty, Thus Wolſey's impunity only 


ſeryed to pave, the way to greater extortions. 
The pride of this prelate was great; hut his 
riches were ſtill greater. In order to have a 


pretext for amaſſing ſuch ſums, he undertook 


to found two new: colleges. in Oxfard, for 
which he recłived every day freſh grants from 
the pope and the king. To execute this fa- 


vourite ſcheme, he obtained a liberty of ſup- 


preſſing ſeveral, monaſteries, and. converting 
their revenues to the benefit of his new Song, 
dation. Whatever might have been the Pope's 
inducement to grant him theſe privileges, no- Ne: 
1598 _ thing 
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thing could be maxe fatal to che poriciffs'in- 
tereſts3>for Henry Was thus himſelf taught! 
ſhortly after wards to imitate; what he had Nen 
a ſubject perform with impunity ? 
»Hitherto the adminiſtratiom of all affuits 
wag carried on by Wolſey; for theking: was” 
contented:to loſe; in the embraces ofthis mit 
treſſes, all the complaints of his ſubjects 
antꝭ the cardinal undertoolt to keep him igno- 
rant, in order to continue his own uncontrollet 
autlibrity. But nowca period was approach. 
ing; that was to put an end to this miniſter's 
exorbitant power. One of the moſt extraor- 
dinary and important revolutions *that © ever 
employed the attention of man, was now ripe 
for execution. This Was no leſs a change than 
the Reformation; to have an idea of the riſe 
of Which, it will be proper to take a curſory 
view of the ſtate of the church at that time, 
andoto obſerve by what ſeemingly contradic- 
tory means Providence e Hoe n L 
happy events. FED; 4 O3iet- 
The church of Rome had now, rn more 
than a thouſand years, been corrupting the 

ancient ſimplicity of the Goſpel, and convert- 
ing into a temporality the kingdom of another 
world. The popes had been frequently ſeen 
at the head of their o] armies, fighting for 
V. their 
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their dominigns with the arm. of fleſh, and 
forgetting 1 in. .crueley, ps We we 5 of 


Rate, < all he pretended fanflity 1 5 cha- ; 


rafters... he. ; cardinals, prelates, and, digi. 


tafſes 'of the "church, lived. in.envied ſplen- 


dour,- -yere ſeryecl like voluptuous princes * I 


and ſou ome. of, them. were found, ta poſſeſs eight 
or Hine Os at. onee. g r the 


che inferior EY both pen ge and pete” 
tant writers exclaim agaioſt, their abandoned 
and diſſolute morals, . They. , poblicly kept 
miſtreſſes, and bequeathed fo their illegitimate : 
children whatever they were able t to ſave from | 
their pleaſures, or extort from the poor. There 
is {fill to be ſeen a will made, by biſhop, of 5 
Cambray, in which he ſets alide a certain ſum A 
for the baſtards he has had already, and thoſe. 
which; by the bleſſing of God, he may yet 
happen to have. In many parts of England. E 
and Germany, the people obliged their prieſts _ 
to have concubines; ſo that the laity might 
preſerve their wives with greater ſecurity; while, 
at the ſame time, the poor laborious peaſant. 


and artizan ſaw all the fruits of their toll 80, 
not to cloathe and.jmajnrain their own little Tan, 
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of the clergy were not greater than Their . 
norance z few of them knew the meaning '& . 
their Latin maſs. Their ſagacity was chiefly 
employed in finding out witches, and EXOr- 
eiling the poſſeſſed ; but what moſt enereaſed 
the hatred of the people againſt them ads 
the felling pardons and abſolutions for fin, at 
certain ſtated prices. A deacon, | or ſubden: 
con, who committed. murder, was abſolyed _ 


'a fat contradiion.” But the vices © 


* 


from his crime, and allowed to Poſſels* three _ 


benefices upon paying twenty crowns, A |. = 


ſhop « or abbot might commit murder for about 


ten pounds of our money. Every crime had 
its ſtated value; and abſolutions were given 
for ſins not only already committed, bur ſuch | 
as ſhould be committed hereafter, The wiſeſt 
of the people looked with ſilent deteſtation on 
theſe impoſitions ; ; and the ignorant themſelves, 
whom. fortune ſeemed to have formed for 


lavery, began to open their v9. to Leek ah 
ing abſurdities. : 


Theſe vices and impoſitions were now al- 
woff come to a head ; and the encreaſe of arts 
and learning among the laity, propagated by * 


means of printing, which had been lately in- 
E 5 vented, 
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wvonted, began to make them refſt that power, 


ed igel fodildeRin (eek. + —* 


the tenth; was! at that time pope; and eagerly 
employed in building the church! of St. Peter 


ar Rome; In order td procurt money for car- 


rying on that ex penſive undertaking, he gave 


aà comnmiſſion for ſelling indulgences a prac- 


tice chat had been often tried before. Theſe 
were to free the purchaſer from che pains 
af purgatory; and they would ſerve even for 
one's friends, if purehaſed with that intention. 
There were every where ſhops opened, where 


they were 10 be ſold ; but in general they 


were to be had at taverns, brothels, and gam- 
ing houſes. The Auguſtine friars had vfually 
been employed in Saxony to preach the indul- 
gencies, and from this truſt had derived both 
profit and conſideration; but the pope's' mi. 
niſter ſuppoſing that they had found out illicit 
methods of "ſecreting the money, transferred 
this lucrative employment from them to the 
Dominicans. Martin Luther, Profeſſor i in the 


univerſity of Wirtemberg, was an Auguſtine 


monk, and one of thoſe who reſented this 


transfer of the ſale of indulgencies from one 


order to another. He began to ſhew his in- 
dignation by preaching againſt their efficacy; 
ane "ng" -naturally of a fiery temper, and 
£37264 provoked 


= 
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proyoked by oppoſition, he inveighed again 
the authority of the pope © himſelf, Being 
driven; hard by his adverſaries ſt ill, asche . 
larged; his reading, in order — 
tenets he diſcovered ſome new, abuſe> or error 
in: the church of Rome. The people, who 
bad: long groaned under the papal tyranny, 
heard his diſcourſes with pleaſure; and defend. 
edc him againſt the authority and: machinations 
of Werengm irre . 
3 the; xepy bc of, Tb oven reformed their 
church according to the new model; and Lu- 

ther, a man naturally iuflexible and vehement, 
Was become, incapable, either from promiſes 
of ;advancement,. or terrors of ſeverity, to re- 
inquich a ſect, of which he was himſelf the 
founder. It was, in vain, therefore, that the 
pope iſſued out his bulls againſt Luther; it 


his hoaks to be burned; he boldly; abuſed the 


Dominicans, and burned the pope's bull in 


the ſtreets of Wirtemberg. In the mean time, 
the diſpute was carried on by writing on either 


ſide. Luther, though oppoſed by the pope, 


the conclave, and all the clergy, ſupported 
his cauſe ſingly, and with: ſuccels. As the 
FARtronerdy. was new, his ignorance of many 

. parts 


was in vain that the Dominican friars procured 
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r of the ſubject was not greater than theirs; 
and ill as he wrote, they anſwered ſtill worſe, 
nions ate inculeated upon the minds of 
mankind, rather by confidence and perſever- 
ance, than by. ſtrength of reaſoning, or beauty 
of diction; and no man had more confidence 
or more perſeverance than he. In this diſpute, 
it was the fate of Henry to be a champion on 
both ſides. His father, Who had given bim 
; the education of a ſcholar, permitted him to 
be inſtructed in ſchool-divinity, which then 
was the priocipal object of learned enquiry. 

Henry, therefore, willing to convince the 
World of his abilities in that ſcience, obtain- 
" ed the pope's permiſſion to read the works 
of Luther, which had been forbidden, under 

pain of excommunication. Ia conſequence of 
this, the king defended the ſeven. ſacraments, 
out of St. Thomas Aquinas; and ſhewed ſome 
dexterity in this ſcience, though it is thought 
that Wolſey had the chief hand in direQing 
him. A hook being thus finiſhed in haſte, it 
was ſent to Rome for the pope's approbation, 
which it is natural to ſuppoſe would not be 
with-held. The pontiff, raviſhed with its elo- 
quence and depth, compared it to the labours 
of St. Jerome or St. Auguſtine; and reward- 
ed * author with the title of Defender of the 
a5 | Faith, 
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Faith; HNetle imapin Hi Hat Leb Pf ws oo 
de ene of "the" mnat"terrible eheifics tnt 
tvertthe church ef Rome nad to ond . 
» Befides theſe caves; which contributed to 
render the Romiſh thureh dies and Toi. 
remprible; there were fill others, proc 
from politieal meaſures/ * Clement 
had ſueeeecled Leo, and the hereditary ànimoſſ 
ty between the emperot᷑ and the pope breaking 
dut ines u War, Clement Was impriſoned in the 
caſtle of St. Angelo; und with thirteen eurdi- 
nals; his adherenta kept in cuſtody for hs ran 
ſom. As the demands of the emperor were 
exorbitant, Henry undertook to negotiate for 
the pop. and was procutitig him a very fa. 
vourable” rreaty'y [but his Holineſs; in the mean 
time; eorrupting his guards, had the good for 


tone xo procure his efcape from confinement; 


and leaving the treaty unfiniſhed, ſent Henry a 
letter of than les for his mediation. The violence 


ofitho'lemperor, chughr Henry that popes 


miglitebe injured with impunity z and the be- 
buviodt of the pope manifeſted but little of 

ſanctiry or infallibility to which the pon- 
riffs pretended.” Beſides, as Henry had laid the 
pope thus under obligations, he ſuppoſed that 
he might, 2 170 eyed 8 5 a big 
"wr 3 15 * 
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Ik was in this ſituation of the church and it 
pope, that a new ſcene was going to he opened, 
which was to produces endieſs diſturbances; and 
AB 7625. to change the whole ſyſtem of Europea Henry 
had now been eighteen years matried to Ca- 
tharine of Arragon, whe, as we have related; 
had been” brought over from Spain to marry 
bis elder brother, who died a few months after 
co habitation. But notwithſtanding the ſub- 
I miſlive deference paid to the indulgence of the 
church, "Henry's marriage with this prineeſs 
did not paſs without ſcruple and heſitation; 
The prejudices of the people were in general 
bent againſt a conjugal union between ſuch 
near relations; and the late king, though he 
had ſolemnized the eſpoùſals, when his ſon was 
but twelve years of age, gave many intima- 
tions that he intended to annul them at à pro- 
per opportunity. Theſe intentions might hae 
given Henry ſome doubts and ſcruples con- 
cerning the legitimacy of his marriage; but 
as he had three children by the princeſs, and 
as her character and conduct were blameleſs, 4 
he for a while kept his ſuggeſtions" private: | 
But ſhe was fix years older than him; and the 
decay of her beauty, together with particular 
infirmities and diſeaſes, had contributed to 
make him deſirous of another conſort-. How- 
. ys. ever, 
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eden abough/be-felte ſecret dilike ab cher fler- 


from beauty ta beauty among the ladies of his 
cavrtyz and his rank always procuring him a 


ed compliance. But Henty wan carrie 


forward, though perhaps not at fluſt encited, 
byis motive much more powerful than the 


tagit ſuggeſtions of his conſcience. It happen- 


ed hat among the maids. of honourz then 


attending the queen, there was one Anna Bul- 


len, the daughter 3 of Sir Thomas Bullen, 4 


of the: nobility. He had been employed by 
the king in ſeveral embaſſies, and was mar- 


Thel beauty of Anne ſurpaſſed whatever had 
hitherto appeared at this voluptuous court: 


and het education, which had been at Paris, 


tended to ſet off her perſonal charms: Her 
iraqures.were regular, mild, and attractive, ber 
ſtature elegant, theugh below the middle ſize, 


gentleman of diſtinction, and related to moſt 


tied to a daughter of the duke of Norfolk. 


XL IA 


while her wit and vivacity exceeded even her 


other allurements. Henry, who had never 
learned the art of reſtraining any paſſion that 
he deſired to gratify, ſaw and loved her; but 
aftet {6veral efforts to induce. her to comply 


wirh his criminal deſires, he found that withe: 
Vol. II. Sy © out 
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out marriage, he could have no chance of fires 


5 


_ ceeding, 7 his-obſtacle, therefore, be 'hardily f 
undertook. to remove; and as his on queen 
Was now. become hateful to him, in order to 


procure a divorce, he alledged that bis con- 
ſcience rebuked him for having fo. Jong lived 
in inceſt with the wife of his brother, In this 
pretended perplexity, therefore, he applied to 
Clement the ſeventh, who owed him many 
obligations, deſiring te diſſolve the bull of the 
former pope, which had given him permiſſion 


to marry. Catharine z and to declare that it 


Vas not in the power, even of the holy ſee, to 
2 diſpenſe. with a law ſo. ſtrictly engines i in ferip- 
ture. The unfortunate pope, was now in the 
utmoſt perplexity; queen Catharine was aunt 


to the emperor, who had lately. made him a 


priſoner, and whoſe reſentment he dreaded to 
. rekindle by thus injuring ſo near a relation: 

beſide, he could not in prudence deelate the 
bull of the former pope illicit, for this would 
be giving a blow to the doctrine of papal in- 
fallibility. On the other hand, Henry was 


his protector and friend, the dominions of 
England were the chief reſource from whence 


his finances were ſupplied, and the king of 


France, ſome time before, had got a bull of 
divorce in ſomewhat ſimilar circumſtances. In 


this 


A þ 1 £4 WR + . LH - 
"Wir exigence, he thought Me WK tethibd 


\ © would Bo to Wi the affair by a hegocia · 
tion; and, in the mean time, ſent er com- 
nion to Wolſey, In eorhönekton with the 
Archbimep of Canterbury, or any other Eng- 


Ah prelate, to examine the validity of the king 8 
matfiage, and tlie former diſpenſation ; grant- 


ing them alſo a proviſional diſpenſation for the 
"King's marriage with any other perſon. When 
"this meſſage was laid before the council in 


"England, they prudently conſidered that an 


advice given by the pope in this ſecret manner, 


might very eaſily be diſavowed in public; and 
"that a clandeſtine tmartiage would totally Inva- 


ndate the legitimacy of any iſſue the King 


mould have by ſuch a match. In conſe- 
quence of this, freſh meſſengets were diſ- 
patched to Rome, and evaſive anſwers return- 


ed, tlie pope Am continuing to promiſe, te- 


"cant, diſpute, arid temporize z hoping that the 


"King's paſſion would never hold out during 


- tedious courſe of an ecclefiaſtical contro- 

„ In this he was entirely miſtaken. Henry 
bad bern long taught to diſpute as well as he, 
and quickly Wund, or wreſted, many texts of 


ſeriptüre to favour his opinions or his paſſions. 
- I his arguments he added threats, aſſuring 


85 the pope, that the Engliſh were alreadv but too 
Aa 2 „ 
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tude, ſhould deny all Obedience to & pontiſt 
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well diſpoſed do witharaw from the holy fees 


and that if he 'contmued uncomplying, the 
whole country would readily follow the ex- 


ample of a monarch, who, ſtung by ingrati- 


by whom he had always been treated witk 


falſehood and duplicity. The king even pro- 


poſed to his holineſs, whether in caſe he were 


not permitted to put away his preſent queen, 


he might not have a $7 egg 0 pd 


two wives at a time. 


with his ſollicitations, and ſent eat 


The pope, perceiving the eth of, he 
king, at one time had thaughia of complying 
mal Cam- 


pegio, his legate, to London, who, with Wok 
ſey, opened a court for trying the legirimacy.of 


A. D. F592, 


the king's preſent. marriage, and eited the 
king and the queen to appear before them. 
They both preſented themſelves; and the king 
anſwered to his name whencalled ; but the queen, 
inſtead of anſwering toher's, roſe from ber ſeat, 
and throwing herſelf at the king's feet, in the 
moſt- pathetic manner, eptreated him to have 


pity upon her helpleſs ſituation. A ſtranger, 


unprotected, unfriended, ſhe could only rely 


on him as her guardian and defender, on him 


alone who knew her ſubmifſion and her inno- 
e ieee any court, in which her ene- 
mies 


Ban e & wn H . 5 
mivsprevailed; and would wick the laws againſt . 
Her; ſhe, therefore, ' refuſed the preſent trial, 
where ſhe could expe@ neither juſtice nor im- 
partiality. Yer notwichſtading the queen's. 
objections, her trial went forward; and Henry 0 
ſhortly hoped to be gratified in his moſt ſan- 
gvine expectations. The priueipal point which 
came before the legates, was the proof of prince 
Arthur's confummation of his marriage with 
Catharine,” which ſome of his on expreſſions 
to that purpoſe, tended to confirm. Other 
topics were preparing, tending to prove the in- 
ability of the pope himſelf to grant ſuck a diſ. 1 
penſation; and the buſineſs ſeemed now to be — 
dra wing near a period, when, to the great ſur- 
Prire of all, Campegio all of a ſudden, with- 
_ 6bit any warning. and upon vety frivolous pre- 
tendes, ptorogusd the court; and ſhortly af. 
ter transfetred! the cauſe "yn we court * 
"Dating" the Lots of Ge OR 10 
gocistions, on the iflue of which Henry's hap- 
pigeſs ſcemed to depend, he had at firſt ex- 
pected to find in his favourite Wolſey, a warm 
defender, and a fteady adherent; but in this 
he find himſelf miſtaxen. Wolſey ſeemed to 
be in pretty much the ſame diſemma with the 


pope.” On the one Hand, he was to pleaſe his 
A a3 maſter 


* 
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= maſter the king, from whom he had received 
a thouſand marks of favour; and on the other 
hand, he feared to diſoblige the popes: whoſe 
ſervant he more immediately was, and who 
beſides had power to puniſh his diſobedience, 
He, therefore, reſolved to continue neuer, in 
this controverſy; and though of all men the 
moſt haughty, he gave way on this occaſion 
to his colleague Campegio in all things, pre- 
tending a deference to his) ſkill in canon law. 
Wolley's ſcheme of eig Was -bighly 
L Gesees to lille his Xl cath: oh Fant ir geeky 
act with more fatal certainty. He fer ſome 
time looked out for àa mans of equal abilities 
and leſs art; and it was not long before acci- 
dent threw into his way one Thomas Cran- 
mer, of greater talents, and probably of more 
and a profeſſor at Cambridge, but had loſt his 
_ office upon marrying contrary to the inſtitutes 
of the canon law, which enjoined celibacy to 
all the clergy. He had travelled in bis youth 
into Germany; and it was there he became 
acquainted with Luther's works, and embraced 
his doctrines. This man happening to fall 
one evening into company with Gardiner ſe- 
neter of Mos and Fe ox the king's almoner, 
| | the 
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of converſation. He gave it as his opinion, 
that the readieſt way to quiet the kings con- 
Feience, or to extort the popeꝰ's conſent, would 
be to conſult all the univerſities of Europe upon 
the affair; an advice which being braught to 
the king, pleaſed him ſo much, that Cranmer 
was deſired to follow the court. 
The king finding himſelf provided: with: 2 
perſon whO could - ſupply Wolſey's place, 
appeared leſs reſerved in his reſentments againſt 
- thatprelate. The attorney-general was ordered 
to prepare a bill of indictment againſt him; and 
be was ſoon after commanded to reſign the 
great ſeal. Crimes are eaſily; found againſt a 
favourite in diſgrace, and the courtiers did 
not fail to encreaſe the catalogue of his 
errors. He was ordered to depart from 
Tork place palace; and all his furniture and 
plate were converted to the king's uſe. The 
inventory of his goods being taken, they were 
found to exceed even the moſt extravagant 
ſurmiſes. Of fine holland alone there were 
found a thouſand pieces; the walls of his pa- 
lace were covered with cloth of gold and ſil- 
ver; he had a cup - board of plate of maſſy 
80s all the reſt of his riches and furniture 
were in Proportion, and probably their great- 
11775 ans _-. neſs 


= che buſineſs of the divorce became the ſubje& * 
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were made for nn. him to London, in 
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neſp inyited che hand of pqwer, The parlis 
ment ſpon, after. confirmed the ſentence. of the 9 


count of Star-champer. againſt him, and he. 
was ordered t to retire to Eſher, a country ſeat 
which he poſſeſſed near Hampton; there to 7 


: await che King's further pleaſure, with all the C 
| fluctustiong of: hape and apprehenſion. Still, 


however, he was in poſſeſſion of the archbiſho- 
pric of York and biſhopric of Wincheſter ,, and 


the king gave him diſtant gleams of hope, 


by ſending. him a ring accompanied with a 


' gracious meſſage. MWolſey, who, like every. 


bad character, was proud to his equals and 
mean to thoſe above him, happening to meet 
the king's meſſenger on horſeback, immediate. 
ly alighted, and throwing himſelf on his knees 
in the mire, received, in that abject manner, 


_ thoſe marks of his majeſty's condeſcenſion. Bur 


his hopes were foon overturned, for afterhe had i | 


mained ſome time at Eſher; he was ordered to 7 


remove to his fee of Vork; where he took up = 
his refidence at Cawood, and rendered himſelf 


very popular i in the neighbourhood by his affa - 


bility. He was not allowed. to remain long 


unmoleſted in this retreat. He was arreſted 


by the cart of Northumberland, at the king's 
command, for high treaſon, and preparations 


order 
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| ** kis trial. He at fitſt refuſed to tom.” 
ply Wich the requiſition, as being i cardinal; 
but finding the cart bent on performing ity 
commiſſion, he complied, and fer'our,” by caly 


joutnies, for London to appear 28 4 criminal, © g 


where he had acted as a king, In kis way we © 
ſtayed a fortnight at the carl of Shrewſbury's ; i 
Where, one day at dinner, he was taken ill, not 

without violent fuſpicions of having poiſoned 
himfelf. Being brought forward from thence, 


he with much difficulty reached Leiceſter Ab- al 


bey? where the monks coming out to meet him, 5 
he faid, Father abbot, I am come to lay my 
bones among you; and immediately ordered his 


bedtobe prepared. As his diſorder encreaſed, an 5 155 


officer being placed near, at once to guard and 
attenck Him, he ſpoke to him, a little before hne 
expired, to this effect; * I pray you have me 
heartily recommended unto his royal majeſty; he 
is a prince of a moſt royal carriage, and hath a 


princely heart, and rather than ke will miſs, 
or want any part ef his will, he will endanger | 


one half of his kingdom, I do affure you, 
I have kneeled” before him, for three hours 
together, to perſuade him from his will and 
apperite, but could not prevail. Had I but 


ſerves God. as diligently as L have ſerved the 
wy "Wi 
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| king, he would not have given me over in 
muy gtey halts. But this is the juſt reward, 


that I muſt receive for my indulgent pains 
and' ſtudy; not regarding my ſervice to God, 
but only to my prince. He died ſoon after, 


| CE all the pangs of remorſe; and left à life 
which he had all along rendered turbid by am- 


bition, and wretched by mean aſſiduities. He 


Eſt two natural children behind bim, one of 


whom, being 2 prieſt, \ was ores with "es 
 prefermenns, 
Henry being now freed tem the Es of 


a perſon, who had for ſome time been an ob- 


ſtacle to his intentions, by Cranmer's advice, 


he had the legality of his preſent marriage con- 


vaſſed in all the moſt noted univerſities of 


Europe. It was very extraordinary to ſee the 
king on one {ide ſoliciting the univerſities to 
be favourable to his paſſion; and, on the other 
the emperor. preſſing them with equal ardour 
to de favourable to his aunt. Henry liberally 


rewarded thoſe dactors who declared on his 
ſide; and the emperor granted benefices to 


ſuch as voted in conformity to his wiſhes. 
Time has diſcovered theſe intrigues. In one 


of Henry's' account books, we find the diſ- 


' burſements he made on theſe occaſions. To 2 


<a 


En gs ſub- 
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ſub· deacon he gave a croun, Wa deeeg two 


growns;/and-fo of the reſt; in proportion to 

the conſequence of the ſtation or opinion. The 
perſon, however, who | bribed, on. theſe, occa- 
ſions, excuſed. himſelf, by declaring, that he 
never paid the money. till after the vote was 
given. In this conteſt, the liberalities, and 
conſequently. the votes of Henry prevailed; 
his intrigues for a favourable deciſion being bet⸗ 
ter carried on, as he was moſt intereſted ; in the 
debate. All the colleges of Italy and F rance 
unanimouſly declared his preſent. marriage a- 
gainſt all law divine and human; and there- 


fore alledged, that ir was not in the power of the 


pope himſelf to grant a diſpenſation. The only 


5 places where this deciſion was moſt warmly op- 


poſed, were at Oxford and Cambridge; but they 
alſo concurred i in the ſame opinion at laſt, having 


Furniſhed out the formality of a debate., But the 


agents of Henry were not content with the ſuf- 


f̃tage of the univerſities alone; the opinions of 
the Jewiſh Rabbis were alſo demanded  how- 
ever, their ſuffrages were eaſily bought up. 


Henry being thus fortified by the ſuffrages 


I the univerſities, was now reſolved to op- 
poſe even the pope himſelf, and began in par- 
n * eine an old law againſt the 
clergy, 


* 
7 
_ 
. 


r 
ft 
_ 


& urs TGB of tvcukvy. 
j EE kites, 9a by which"'it "was decteed,” that all” 
; ee had fubmitted to the legantine 
authority bad incurred ſevere penatties. 
The clergy, to conciliate the King's favour, 
were Cochpelled to pay a fine of an hundred. 
and eighteen thouſand pounds, A confeltion 

was Ie wife extorted from them, that the TOY 
Was protector and fupreme head of the church 
and the clergy of England. By theſe conceſ- 
ſions a great part of the profits, and ſtill more 
of the power, of the church of Rome, was cut 
off. An act ſoon after was paſſed againſt levy- 

ing. the firſt fruits, or a year's rent, of all the 
biſhopricks that fell vacant. The tie that held 
Henry to the church being thus broken, he 
reſolved to keep no further meaſures with the 
pontiff. He therefore privately married Anne 
Bullen, whom he had created marchioneſs of 

© Pembroke, the duke of N orfolk, uncle to the 
5 neu queen, her father, mother, and doctor 
Cranmer being preſent at the ceremony. Soon 

after finding the queen pregnant, he publiely 

owned his marriage, and, to colour over his 
diſobedience to the pope with an appearance 

of triumph, he paſſed with his beautiful bride 

through London, with a magnificence g greater 

than had been ever known before. The ſtrectz 

2 R | Were 


Wen 


| were 3 = 1 of the houſe were hung. 


| with rapeſtries, the, conduits ran with wine, 
and an univerſal joy was diffuled among ng. the 
people, . who were contented rather with the 
preſent ſeſtivity, than ſollicitous to Examine 1 the 
motives of 1 it, Catharine, Who had all along 
ſupported her claims with reſolution, and. yet 
With modeſty, was cited to a trial; but refu- 
fing to appear, the was pronounced contuma- 
cious, and judgment given againſt the validity 
of her marriage with the king. At length, 
therefore, finding the inutility of further re- 
ſiſtance, ſhe retired to Ampthill, near Dunſta- 
ble, where ſhe continued the reſt of ber life in 
privacy and peace. 8 i IR 
= the 1 mean time, when this acl 
was conyeyed to Rome, the conclaye was in 


a rage; and the pope, incited by their ardour, 


and frighted alſo by the menaces of the em- 


peror, publiſhed a ſentence, declaring queen 
Catharine | alone to be Henry's lawful wiſe, 
and requiring him to take her again, with a 
denunciation of cenfures in caſe of refuſal. 
On. the other hand, Henry finding that his ſub- 
| ects of all ranks had taken part with him, and 
had willingly complied with his attempts to 


break A forcign * reſolved no lon- 
"A 5 8 12 


4 


8 
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Ser to 66 theſe Tubmillions Which' no power 
could extört. The people had been prepared 


by degrees for this great "innovation : care 


had been taken for ſome yeats to incüleate the 


| doctrine, "that the pope was entitled to no au- 
thority beyond the limits 6f his own dioceſe. 
The king, therefore, ho longet delayed his me- 


ditated ſcheme of ſeparating entirely from the 


church of Rome. N. he parliament was at his 


devotion'; the majority of the clergy was for 


him, as they had already declared againſt the 


Pope, by decreeing in favour of the divorce; 


and the people, above all, wiſhed to ſee the 


church hambled; which had ſo long controlled 
them at pleaſure, and grown opulent by theit 
labours and diſtreſſes. Thus all things con- 


ſpiring to co operate with His deſigns, he at 


once ordered himſelf to be declared. 7, 5 
clergy the ſupreme head of the church; 
parliament confirmed the title, aboliſhed 1 


authorſty of the pope in England, voted all 
tributes, formerly paid to the holy ſee, as ille- 
gal, arid entruſted the king with the collation 


to all ecclefiaſtical benefices. The nation 


bo the credit of the pope, that _ ſubſifted 


came into the king's meaſures with joy, and 
took an oath, called the oath of ſupremacy ; 


for 


A 1380 ;- * K T . 


055 ages was now at once overthrown, and 
none ſeemed to repine at the reyolution, ex- 
x cept thoſe who were immediately intereſted PY 
. their dependence on the court of Rome. 
8 though Henry had thus ſeparated IM 
"the church, yet he had not addicted himſelf, to 
the ſyſtem. of any other reformer, _ The idea 
of hereſy, ſtill appeared deteſtable, as well as 
| formidable, to him; and whilſt his reſentment 
; againſt the fee of Rome had removed one 
a Part of his early prejudices, he made it a 
Point never to relinquiſh the reſt. * 
as he ſtood from the catholic church, and 
from the Roman pontiff, the head of it, he 
till valued himſelf on maintaining the catholic 
doctrines, and on guarding by fire and ſword 
the imagined. purity of its eſtabliſhments... His 
"miniſters 8 courtiers were OF: As: 3 a 
during the whole reign,. pA the. ancient 
and the new religion, The young queen, en- I 
: gaged by ie as well as inclination, fayour- 
ed the cauſe of the reformers z Thomas Crom- 
well, who, from being a creature of Wolſey, 
and who, by an admirable defence of the con- 
duct of his old maſter, had been taken into the 
favour. and confidence of the king, em- 
* braced 
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braced the ſame views, Being a man of ꝑtu 
dence. and, ability, he was very, ſucceſoful in 
promoting the reformation, though in a con- 
cealed manner. Cranmer, who was now be⸗ 
come arehbiſhop of Canterbury, had all alang 
adopted the proteſtant tenets, and had gained 
| Henry's friendſhip by his candour and ſin- 
cerity. On the other hand, the dyke of Nor- 
| folk adhered. to the old mode of worſhip ; and 
by the greatneſs of his rank, as well as by his 
talents for peace and war, he had great weight 
in the king's council. Gardiner, lately cre- 
ated biſhop of Wincheſter, had enliſted him - 
ſelf in the ſame party; and the ſuppleneſs of 
bis character, and the dexterity of his con- 
duct, had rendered him extremely uſeful to it. 
The king, mean while, who held the balance 
between theſe adn factions, was en- 
abled, by the courtſhip paid him by both pro- 
teſtants and catholies, to aſſume an immea- 
ſurable authority. | 
As the mode of n was not as * 
known, and as the minds of thoſe who were 
of oppoſite ſentiments were extremely exaſper- 
ated, it naturally followed that ſeveral muſt 
fall a ſacrifice in the conteſt between ancient 
eſtabliſhments, and modern reformation. The 
| | re; 


* 
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ners eee the Hirt who wete be as 
unhappy examples of the vik8iaiveFary of 
thoſe who were for che continuanct of ancient 


ſuperſtitions; © One James Bainbam, Aa. Se | 


tleman of the Temple being accuſed of "fax" 

vouring the doctrines of Luther ad- been 
brought before Sir Thomas More during bis 
chaneellorſhip; and, after being pür to che 
torture, was coridemiied as a relapſed heretie, 
and was burned in Smithfield. One Thomas 
Bilneyz a prieſt, had embraced the new doc- 
trine; but being terrified into an abjutation, © 
he-was ſo ſtung with remorſe, that he went into 


mY * 


Norfolk publicly: recanting his former con“ 


docs angcapobng the errors of Farbe He 


2 


* as e ener ds burnt | 


accordingly. On the other hand, Henry was 
not remiſs in puniſhing ſuch as difowned the 
propriety of his late defection from Rome; 
and the monks, as they ſuffered moſt by the 
reformation, ſo: they. were moſt obnonious, 
from their free. manner of ſpeakingy”| to. the 
royal reſentment. 7 

To aſſiſt him in briegias- theſe to Suniſh- 
went, the parliament had made it capital to 
deny his ſupremacy over the church; and many 
priors and eccleſiaſtics loſt their lives for this 
Vor. n B b EE new 
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neu ſpecies of crime. But of thoſe who fell 
as a ſacrifice to this Bed and omuſt law, none 
ww much to be regretted as John Fiſher, 
diſhop of Rocheſter, and the celebrated Sir 
Thomas More. Fifher was a prelate eminent 
tern pn tee and morals 5 but ſo firmly at- 
tached to ancient opinions, that he was thrown 
. into priſon, and deprived. of his ecclefiaſtical 
revenues; ſo that he had ſcarce even rags to 
cover bim id his fevere confinement. - He was 
oon after indicted for denying the king” 5 ſu- 
Feng, condemned, and beheadec. 
Sir Thomas More is immled to ill greater 
pity; as his merits were greater. This extra- 
Fi \ ordinary man, who was one of the revivers of 
ancient literature, and inconteſtably the fore- 
| eld writer of his age, had, for ſome time, 
tefuſed to act in ſubferviency to the capricious 
pPaſſions of the king. He had: been created 
chancellor; but gave up that high office, ra- 
ther than concur in the breach with the church 
el Rome. The auſterity of this man's virtue, 
4 - - and the ſanctity of his manners, had in no wiſe 
: | erties on the gentleneſs of his temper ; 
but even in the midſt of poverty and diſgrace 
he could preferve that natural gaiety, which 
vas probably inſpired by. confcious innocence. 
But on the preſent. occaſ on. being put into 
7378 . | 45 confine- 


— * 


MAH een 


_ "iprevail-with' him te ſpeak” an entire acknow- 
legement of the juſtice of the king's claims. 
One Rich, wWhe was then follicitor-gencral, was 


ſemt to confer with him; and in his preſence 


he was inveigled to ſay; that any queſtion with 
regard to the law, Which eſtabliſhed that pre- 


togative, was like a two-edged ſword. If a 


perſon anſwered one way it would confound 
kis ſoul; if another, it would deſtroy his body. 
Theſe words were ſufficient for the baſe in- 
former to hang an accuſation upon; and as 
trials at that time were but mere formalities, 
the jury gave ſentence againſt More, who 
long expected his fate. His natural chearful - 
neſs attended him to the laſt. When he was 
"NY the ſcaffold; he ſaid to one, Friend, 
help me up; and when' I go down again, 


1 jet me ſhift for myſelf.” The executioner 


| Ad him forgiveneſs, he granted the re- 


| queſt; but told him, Tou will never get 


credit by beheading me, my neck is ſo 
n fort.“ Then laying his head on the block, 
de bid the executioner ſtay till he had put a · 


ide his beard; for ſaid he, that hes never DO 


| "emitred treaſon. h 
The concurrence which aks dh: fined 
8 io o lend to theſe fierce: ind added to-the 


Seat 
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great authority which Henry from his ſevere 
and, fierce, deportment poſſeſſed, induced him 
to proceed ſtill farther in his ſcheme of inno- 
vatiop. As the monks had all along ſhewn 
him the greateſt reſiſtance, he reſolved at once 
to: deptiye them of future power to injure him. 
He accordingly empowered Cromwell, ſecreta- 
ry of ſtate, to ſend commiſſioners, into the ſe- 
veral Soanksfs of England. to inſpect the mona- 
che e and cee 51 8 as were 
reſident there. This employment was-readily 
undertaken. by. ſome: creatures of the court, 
namely, Layton, London, Price; Gage, Petre, 


| and Belgſis, who are ſaid to have diſcovered 


dF + 4 


monſtrous, diſorders. in many of the religious 
ho auſcs, Whole convents of women abandoned 
to all, manner of lewdneſs, friars accomplices | 
in, their crimes, pious frauds every where -Prac- 
tiſed to encreaſe the devotion and liberality of 
the people, and cruel and inveterate faclions 
maintained between the. members of many of 


theſe inſtitutions. Theſe accuſations, whether 


true or falſe, were. urged... with great clamour 
againſt, theſe communities; and a general hor- 
Tor was excited in the nation againſt them. 

The king now, therefore, thought, be. might | 
with fafety, and cven ſom e of: popu- 
; Fe larity, 
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larity, aboliſh theſe inſtitutions ; ; "Ty Saws 
to proceed gently at firſt, he gave directions to 
parliament to go no farther at preſent than to A. p. 
ſuppreſs the leſſer monaſteries, who poſſeſſed. 
revenues below the value of two hundred 
pounds a year. By this act, three hundred 
and ſeventy- ſix monaſteries were ſuppreſſed; 
and their revenues, amounting to thirty-two 
thouſand pounds a year, were granted to the 
king, beſides their goods and plate, computed 

at an hundred thouſand pounds more. But 
this was only the beginning of his confiſca- 
tions; for about two years after, he reſolved 
upon the entire deſtruction of all monaſteries 
whatſoever. A new viſitation was therefore 
appointed, and freſh crimes were alſo pro- 
duced; fo that his ſeverities were conducted 
with eh ſeeming juſtice and ſucceſs, that in 

leſs than two years, he became poſſeſſed of all 

the monaſtic revenues. Theſe, on the whole, 
amounted to ſix hundred and forty- five, of 
which twenty-eight had abbots, Who enjoyed 

a ſeat in parliament. Ninety colleges were 
demoliſhed in ſeveral counties; two thouſand 
three hundred and ſeventy:four chantries, and 


\ 
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free chapels, and an hundred and ten hoſpi- 
tals. The whole revenue of theſe eſtabliſh- 
ments amounted to one hundred and lixty- 

JJ 
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one thouſand” pounds, which was about a 


twentieth part of the national income. Tbe 


| loſs therefore which was fuſtained/ dy the 


clergy upon this occaſion, was by no means ſo 


great or mortifying as the cruel inſults and 


reproaches to which they were expoſtd for 
their former frauds and avarice. The num- 


derleſs reliques which they had amaſſed, to de · 


lude and draw money from the people, were 
now brought forward, and expoſed befote the 
populace with the moſt poignant contempt. 
An angel with one wing, that brought over 
the head of the ſpear that pierced the ſide of 
Chriſt; coals that had roafted St. Lawrence, 


_ the parings of St. Edmond's Toes, certain re- 


lies to prevent rain, others to ſtop the gene- 


ration of weeds among corn. There was a 
crucifix at Boxley in Kent, diſtinguiſhed by 
the appellation of the Rood of Grace; which 


had been long in reputation for bending; raiſ- 


ing, rolling che eyes, and ſhaking the head. 
It was brought to London, and broke to pieces 
at Paul's Crofs; and the wheels and ſprings 
by which it was actuated ſhewn to the people. 
At Hales in Glouceſterſhire, the monks had 
carried on a profitable iraffick- with the pre- 
tended blood of Chriſt in à cryſtal phial. 
This relic was no oder than the blood of a 


duck 


w 
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4 Ulle weekly, and exhibired to the pil- 


grim; if his prayers were accepted, the blood 
was ſhewn him; if ſuppoſed to be rejected. 
the phial was turned ; and being on one fide 
opake; the blood was no longer to be ſeen. 
But the ſpoils of St. Thomas. à Becket's ſhrine 


at Canterbury exceed what even imagination 


The ſhrine was broken 


might conceive. 


down; and the gold that adorned it filled 
cwo large cheſts, that eight ſtrong men could 
hardly carry out of the church. The king 


even cited the ſaint himſelf to appear, and to 
be tried and condemned as a traitor. He or- 
dered his name to be ſtruck out of the Calen- 


dar, his bones to be burned, and the office for 


his feſtival to be ſtruck out of the Breviary. 
Such were the violent meaſures with which the 


king proceeded againſt theſe ſeats of indolence 


and impoſture; but as great murmurs were ex- 
cited byſome upon this occaſion, he took care that 
all thoſe who could be uſeful to him, or even 
dangerous in caſes of oppoſition, ſhould be 
 ſharersin the ſpoil. He either made a gift of the 
revenues of the convents to his principal cour- 
tiers, or fold them at low prices, or exchanged 


them for other lands on very diſadvantageous 


terms. He alſo erected fix new. biſhopricks, 


„ Oxford, Peterborow, Briſtol, 
| W | Cheſter, 


* 
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was allowed a yearly penſion of eight marks 
for his ſahſiſtenee , * ee 
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Cheſter, and Gloueeſter, of which-the laſt five 


ſtill; continue. He alſo ſettled; ſalaries on the 


abbots and priors, proportioned to their for- 
mer revenues or their merits; and each monk 


But though the king had entirely ſeparated. 


himſelf from Rome, yet he was unwilling to 


follow any guide in conducting a new; ſyſtem. 
He would not therefore wholly aboliſn thoſe 

practices, by which prieſtcraft had been car 
ried. to ſuch a pitch of abſurdity. The invo- 
cation of ſaints was not yet aboliſned by him, 
but only reſtrained. He procured an act, or. 
more properly ſpeaking, gave orders, to have 
the Bible tranſlated into the vulgar: tongue; | 


but it was not permitted to be put into the 


hands of the laity. It was a capital crime to 
believe in the pope's ſupremacy; and yet 
equally heinous to be of the reformed reli- 
gion, as eſtabliſned in Germany. His opi- 


nions were at length delivered in a law, which, 


from its horrid conſequences, was afterwards 
termed: the Bloody Statute, by which it was 
ordained, that whoever, by word or writing, 


denied tranſubſtantiation, whoever maintained 


that the communion in both kinds was neceſ- 
ſary, Whogyer: aſſerted that it was lawful for 
. prieſts 


ABU ner ener, _ 7 
prieſts to marry, whoever alledged chat vows 
of chaſtity might be broken, whoever main - 
tained that private maſſes were unprofitable, 
or uthat auricular confeſſion was unneceſſary, 
ſnhould be found guilty of herefy, and butned 
or hanged as the court ſhould determine. As 
the people were at that time chiefly compoſed 
of thoſe who followed the opinions of Lu- 
ther, and ſuch as ſtill adhered to the pope, 
this ſtature; with Henry's former decrees, in 
ſome meaſure: excluded both, and opened a 
field for perſecution, which ſoon alder wow” 
duced its dreadful harveſts. kh 6 Beds 
. Theſe ſeverities, however, were navnkes:: : 
by one of a different nature, ariſing neither 
from religious nor political cauſes, but merely 
from tyrannical caprice. Anne Bullen, his 
queen, had been always a favourer of the re- 
formation, and conſequently had many ene- 
mies on that account, who only waited ſome 
fit occaſion to deſtroy her credit with the 
king; and that occaſion preſented itſelf but 
too ſoon. The king's paſſion was by this 
time quite palled by ſatiety; as the only de- 
ſire he ever had for her aroſe from that bru- 
tal appetite, which enjoyment ſoon deſtroys, 
he was now, fallen in love, if we may ſo 
ane the expreſſion, with another, and 
| e 
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languiſbed for the pofſeſion of Jane Seymour, 
who had for ſome time e 2 We n 


to the queen. © 


As ſoon as . queer s enemies Sead 
the king's diſguſt,” they ſoon reſolved on tak- 


ing the firft opportunity of gratifying his in- 


clination to get rid of her, by producing 
crimes againſt her, which his paſſions would 


Ab. 1536, quickly make real. The counteſs of Roch- 


ford in particular, who was married to the 
queen's brother, herſelf a woman of infamous 


character, began with the moſt cruel inſinua- 


tions againſt the reputation of her ſiſter. in- 
law. She pretended that her own huſband was 
_ engaged in an inceſtuous correſpondence with 
"his ſiſter; and not contented with this infinua- 
tion, repreſented all the harmleſs levities of the 


queen, as favours of a criminal nature. The 


king's jealouſy firſt appeared openly in a tilt- 
ing at Greenwich, where the queen happened 
to drop her hand kerchief, as was ſuppoſed, ro 
one of her minions to wipe his face, after 
having over- heated himſelf in the exerciſe. 
Though this might have been very harmleſs, 


the king abruptly retired from the place, and 
ſent orders to have her confined to her apart - 


ment. Anne ſmiled at firſt, thinking the king 
was in jeſt; but when the found it was a very 
ſerious 
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Pe affair, the,; received : the. FORO "0 | 
her cloſet, ſenſible of what little 1 1 the 


had to expect from ſo furious a tyrant. 
In the mean time, het enenes wete: 5 


wiſs in enflaming the! accuſation againſt her. 


The duke of Norfalk, from bis attachment to 


the old religion, took care to ꝑroduoe ſeveral = 


witneſſes accuſing het of incontinency- with 


ſome of the meaner ſervnuts of the tdurt. Four 


perſons were particularly pointed out us her 
paramours ;; Henry Norris, groom of the ſtole, 
Weſton, and Brereton, gentlemen: of the king's 
bed-chamber, together, with Mark Smeton, a 


muſician. As theſe had ſerved her with much 


aſſiduiry, their teſpect might have been con · 
ſttued by ſuſpicion into more tender: attach- 
ments. The next day the queen was ſent to 


and ſeading up prayers to heaven for aſſiſt- 
ance in this extremity. She i in vain begged to 
be admitted into the preſence of the king; the 
Lady Bullen, her uocle's wife, who had always 
hated her, was ordered to continue io the ſame 
chamber; and ſhe made a fepott of all the in- 
coherent ravings af the afflicted priſoner. She 


. owned that ſhe: had once allied Norris on his 


delaying his marriage, and had told him that 
he probably expected her, when ſhe-ſhould be 


the Tower, eatneſtly proteſting het: innocence, 
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a "Widow © che had reproved Weſton, ſhe faid, 
for his affection to a kinſwoman of hers, ind 
his indifference towards his wife; but he told 


her that ſhe had miſtaken the object of his af. 


fection, for it Was herſelf. She affirmed, that 


Smeton had never been in her chamber but 


twice, when he played on the harpſichord; but 
ſhe acknowledged that he once had the bold- 
neſs to tell her, that a look ſufficed him. 

Every perſon at court now abandoned the 
unhappy queen in her diſtreſs, except Cran- 
mer, who, though forbid to come into the 
king's preſence; wrote a letter to him in behalf 
of the queen; but his interceſſion had no effect. 
On the twelfth day of May, Norris, Weſton, 
Brereton, and Smeton, where tried in Weſt- 
minſter- Hall, when Smeton was prevailed 
upon, by the promiſe of a pardon, to confeſs 
a criminal correſpondence ' with the queen; 
but he was never confronted by her he accuſed; 
and his execution with the reſt, ſhortly after, 


' ſerved to acquit her of the charge. Norris, 


who had been much in the king's favour, had 
an offer of his life, if he would confeſs his 


crime, and accuſe his miſtreſs; but he rejected 


the propoſal with contempt, and died Pay. 


ing her innocence, and his own. 


In 


H E N R 1 * 
** ther mean time, the queen, who ſaw the 


| <a appearance of her fortunes, endea- ES. 


voured to ſoften che king by every endeavour 
to ſpare the lives of the unfortunate | men, whoſe 
deaths, were: decreed. But bis was a ſtern 
jealouſy foſtered by pride; and nothing but 
her removal could appeaſe him. Her letter 
to him upon this occaſion; written from the 


Tower, is full of the tendereſt expoſtulations, hy 


and too remarkable to be omitted here; as its 


manner ſerves at once to mark the ſituation of 1 
her mind, and ſhews to what a pitch of refine- 
ment ſhe had delt the e even "then. f 
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25 66 odd erace's displeaſure, aut my | impri- 
ſonment, are things ſo ſtrange unto me, as 
what to write, or what to excuſe, I am altoge- 


ther ignorant. | Whereas you ſend unto me, 


(willing me to confeſs a truth, and ſo obtain 
your favour,) by ſuch an one, whom you know 
to be mine ancient profeſſed enemy, Ino ſoon- 


er received this meſſage by him, then I rightly 
conceived your meaning; aid if, as you tay, 
confeſling,, a truth indeed may procure - my 


ſafety, I ſhall with all * and duty | 


perform your command, 


* 
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1 770 But let not your glace ever imagine 


that vont poor wife will. eyer be brought to 
_ -ackaowledge 2 fault, where not ſo mich a 
thought: thereof; preceded; And to ſpeak 4 

Amb, never prince had. wite more loyal in all 
duty, and in all trie affectioh, chan you' have 
"ever found" in Anne Bole ne. Wich which 
name and place 1 could willingly have content- 
ed myſelf, if God and yout grace pleaſure 
had beeh 0 Pleaſed, * Neunes did 1 at any 
time ſo far forget myſelf in ty exaltation, 'or 
received queenthjp, but that I always looked 

for ſuch an alteratibn as 1 now find; for che 
ground of my pteferment being on no ſer 
foundation than your grace's fancy, the leaſt 
alteration I knew was fit and ſofficient to draw 
- that fancy to ſome other object. Tos have 
choſen me from a low eſtate to be your « teen 
and companion, far beyond my deſert of of deſite. 
If then you haye found me worthy of ſuch 
© honour, ' good your grace let not any Ughe 
"fancy, or bad counſel of mine chemics, 'with- 
draw your princely fayour from me; neither 
let that ſtain, that un worthy ſtain of a difloyal 
| heart towards your good grace, ever caft ſo 
foul a blot on your moſt dutiful wife, and the 
infant princeſs your daughter, Try me, good 
kings but let me have a lawful trial, and let 


by E not 
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not my ſwarn enemies ſit ag, my, acguſers. and 
3 judge; yeadet me receive. an open trial, for 


my truch ſhall, feat no open ſhame; then ſhall 
. you. ſee. einher mine innvcence., cleared; your 


ſuſpicion, and conſcienee Satisfied, the igno- 


win and landet of the world ſtopped, or my 


Hod or you may determine of me, yur grace 
may be freed from an open cenſure 3-and.mine 
. offence being ſo. lawfully proyed, your grace 
is at liberty both before God and man, not 


only. to execute worthy puniſhment on me, as 
an volawful wife, but to. follow your affection 
already ſetiled on that party, for whoſe, ſake 


Lam now as I am,. whoſe name I could ſome 
while, Gnce have pointed unto your 


| "graces... not being n of oY: Huſpicion 


therein. | 

But if you bare Aach determined of me, 

1 chat not only my death, but an infamous 

. flander, muſt bring you the enjoying your 
_defired happineſs, then 1 deſire of God that he 
ill pardon | your great ſin therein, and like- 

10 wis mine enemies, the inſtruments thereof; 
and that he will not call you to a ftri& ac- 

count for your unprincely and cruel uſage of 
me, at his general judgment ſeat, where both 


Fs 


you. and . * ſhortly appear, and in 
205 n 


th opeply. declared. So that wWhatſdever 


2 
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u whoſe judgment I doubt not (whatever, the 
world may think of me) mine innocenge ſhall 
be openly, known and ſufficiengly. cleared. 
0 My laſt ahd only requeſt. ſhall be, that 
myſelf 1 may Only bear the burden of your 
grace? S diſpleaſure; and that! it may not touch 
the innocent ſouls of thoſe poor gentlemen, 
who (as [ cunderſtand) are likewiſe 1 in ſtrait im: 
priſonment for my ſake, If ever I have found 
favour in your fight, if eyer the name of Anna 
Boleyn hath been pleaſiug in your, ears, then 

let me obtain this requeſt; 4 and I will ſo leave 
to trouble your grace any further, with mine 
earneſt prayers to the Trinity, to have Your 
grace in his good keeping, and to direct yon 
in all your actions. From my doleful en 


in the Tower, this fi xth of May... TIA 
_— moſt loyal 8 1 Fe 

ie and ever faichful wifes) (7 bre Js 10 

IE 7 Nag Bol leyn.“ 


10 was ubt to be expelled that envy 
can prevail on à tyrant, whoſe paſſions. were 
to be influenced by none of the nobler mo- 

tives; the queen and her brother were tried b 
a jury of peers; but upon what proof or pre 
tence the crime of inceſt was urged againſt 
them. 1 is akne the chief evidence, i it is ſaid, ' 


NOT | et amounted 
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drhoutited'to bo ore; thin that Rod 

been {een ro lean on her bed before Tome t com- 
| pany. Part öf the charge agaißſt her was, 
that ſbe had declated to her attendants, that 
the king never had her heart; which was con- 
fired as a flandef upon the throne, and ftrain- | 
ed into a breach of a late ſtatute, by which | it 
was declared criminal to throw any. flander up- 
on the. king, queen, or their iſſue. The un- 

happy queen, though unaſſiſted by counſel, 
defended herſelf with great judgment, and pre- 
ſence of mind; and the ſpectators could not 
forbear declaring ber entirely innocent. She 
anſwered diſtinetiy to all the charges brought 
againſt ber; but the king's authority was not 
to be controuledʒ ſhe was declared guilty ; 
and her ſentence ran, that ſhe ſhould. be burn- 
ed or beheaded at the king's pleaſure. When 
this terrible ſentence was pronounced againſt 
her, ſhe could not help offering up a prayer 
to Heaven, vindicating her innocence; and in 
a moſt pathetic ſpeech to her judges, .averred 
the injuſtice of her condemnation. But the 
tyrant, not ſatisfied with this vengeance, was 
deſirous alſo of having her daughter declared 
illegitimate z and remembering the report of a 
contract between her knd Percy, carl of Nor- 
thumberland, prevailed upon the queen, either 
. K by 
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by: promiſe of life, or of executing the ſvntenes 
in all its rigour, to confeſs ſueh 1a contract 


Fhe afflictecꝭ prĩmate, who ſat as judge, thought 


himſelf obliged, by this comeſſion, dd pro- 
nounce the marriage null and invalid and 


Henry, in the tranſports of his malignant pro- 


ſecutiom did not ſer, that if her marriage had 


fot adulter muſt have been invalid alſ - 


AOShoe; who had been) once the enviecd object 

of royal favour, was now: going to give a mes 
lancholy inſtance of the capriciouſneſs of for. 
tune: upon her returning to priſon, ſhe once 


more fent proteſtations of her innocence to 


the king. Lou have raiſed} me, ſaid the, 
from privacy to make me a lady; from a lady 


vou made me a counteſs ; from a counteſt, a 
queen; and from a queen 1 ſhall ſhartly be- 


come a faint in heaven.” On the morning of 


her execution, ſhe ſent for Kingſtone, the 
| keeper of the Tower, to whom, upon entering 


the priſon; ſhe ſaid, Mr. Kingſtone, I hear 1 
am not to die till noon, and I am ſorry for it; 


for I thought to be dead before this time, and 
free from a life of pain.“ The keeper-attempt- 


ing to comfort her, by aſſuring her the pain 


would be very little, ſne replied, I have 


heard the executioner is very expert; and 
. (claſping 
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(clafping:hor-neok-ich-ber hauch, aightngy) © 


have but a little neck,” When brought 
to the ſcaffald; from a canſidetation of her 
child Elizabeth's welfare, ſhe would not enflamo 


the minds of the ſpectatots agaioſt her proſa· 
eutora, but contented herſelf wich ſaying, * that 


ſne was come to die as ſhe was ſentenced, by 


the law,” She would accuſe none: nor ay avy 


thing of the graund upon which ſhe was judgy 
ed; ſhe prayed heartily fur the king, and call» 
ed him A maſt merciful, and gentle prince 1 
that he had always been to her a good and gra · 
Cious ſovereign; and chat if any one ſhould 


think proper to canvaſs ber cauſe, ſhe deſired 


over as much more expert than any in Eng» 


land. Fer body was negligently thrown into 


à common cheſt of elm tree, made to hold ar- 


rows, and was buried in the Tower. Anne 


Bullen ſeemed to he guilty of no other crime, 
than that of having ſurvived the King's affec. 
tians 3 and although many crowned heads were 


already put to death in England, ſhe was the 
firſt chat underwent all the forms of law, 1 E 


was beheaded an a ſcaffold, 


The people, in general, beheld ber * wich 
10 ; but ſtill more, when they diſcovered the 
a cauſe 
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_ caiſ/of the tytant's impatience to deſtroy her; 


for the very next day after her execution, he 
married che lady Jane Seymour, his eruel heart 
being no way ſoftened by the wretched fate of 
one that had been ſo lately the object of his 
warmeſt affections. He alſo ordered his par- 
liament to give him a divoree between her ſen- 
terice and execution; and thus he endeavoured 
to baſtardize Elizabeth, the only child he had 
by her, as he had in the ſame manner formerly 
baſtardized e yy nen * 2:46 
thatine. r 2091 50 
It is eaſy to dune that ſuch various IR 
vitions, and capricious cruelties, were not felt 
by the people without indignation; but their 


murmurs were fruitleſs, and their complaints 


diſregarded.” Henry now made himſelf um- 
pire between thoſe of the ancient ſuperſtitiòn, 
and the modern reformation; both looked up 
to him for aſſiſtance, and at mutual enmity 
with each other, he took the advantage of all. 
Beſide, he had all the powerful men of the na- 
tions on his ſide, by the many grants he had 

made them of the lands and goods of which he 
had deſpoiled the monaſteries. It was eaſy for 
him, therefore, to quell the various inſurrec- 


tions whichrhis preſent arbitrary conduct pro- 


ane; as they were neither headed by any 
powerful 


HN N OE fr» 
powerful man, nor conducted with any kind of 


fofelight,/but merely the tumultuary: efforts of 
anguiſh and deſpair. The firſt riſing was in 


Lincolnſhire, headed by doctor Mackrel, prior 


of Barlings; and though this tumultuary army, 
amounted to twenty thouſand men, upon a 
proclamation being made, with aſſurances of 


pardon, the populace diſperſed; and Mackrel, 
with ſome more of the leaders, falling into 
the king's hands, were put to death. Another 


riſing followed ſoon after, in the North, a- 
mounting to above forty thouſand men, Who 
were preceded by prieſts, carrying the enſigns 


of their function before the army; and all ſeem · 
ing chiefly inſpired with an enmity againſt 


Cromwell, whom they conſidered as the in- 


ſtigator of the king's ſeverities. But theſe alſo 
were ſoon diſperſed upon finding their pro- 
viſions grown ſhort; after having in vain en- 
deavoured to attack the duke of Norfolk's 


army, which was ſent againſt them, and from 


which they were ſeparated by a rivulet ' that 
was ſwoln by heavy rains. A new inſurrec- 
tion broke out out ſhortly after, headed by 


Muſgrave and Tilby ; but the inſurgents were 


difperſed and put to flight by the duke of 


Norfolk. Beſides, one Aſke, a gentleman of 


that * of the country, who led the firſt in- 
F e f ſur- 


* 
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Sir Jahn Bulmer, Sir Thomas Percy Sir Ste- 
9 phen Hamilton, Nicholas Tempeſt, and Wil- 
Ham Lumley, were threwn into priſdn; chn- 
demned, and executed. Henry, enraged by 
multiplied vevolts, was reſolved to put no 
bounds to his ſeverities; and the birth of: a 
prince, afterwards Edward the ſixth, and the 
death of the queen, who ſurvived this joyful 
decaſion but two days, made but a ſmall pauſe 


meronv OP Abet Aub 
don; lord Darey, Sir Robert Conſtable, 


in the frerce ſeverity wich which thoſe were 


treated who were found to oppoſe his will. 


In the midſt of theſe commotions, the fires 


of Smithfield were ſeen to blaze with unuſual 
| fierceneſs. Thoſe who adhered to the pope, 
or thoſe who followed the doctrines of Luther, 


were equally the objects of royal vengeance, 
and eccleſiaſtical perſecution. - From the mul- 
tiplied alterations which were made in the na- 
tional ſyſtems of belief, moſtly drawn up-by 


Henry himſelf, few knew what to think, ot 


what to profeſs. They were ready enough, 


indeed, to follow his doctrines, how inconſiſt- 
ent or contradictory ſoever; but as he was 


continually changing them himſelf, they could 


hardly purſue fo faſt as he advanced before 
them. Thomas Cromwell, raifed by the king's 
_ Capfice, from being a black ſmith's ſon, to be 


| 


A 
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an favourite, fer tyrads eyer raiſe cheir 
_ Gvoitrites from the Joweſt of the pec 


ether with Cranmer, now- become archbiſhop 
f Canterbury, were both ſeen to fayoun the re- 
formation with all their-endeavours. On the 


other hand, Gardiner biſhop of Wincheſter, 
together with the duke of Norfolk, were for 
deading the king back to his original ſuperſti- 
tion. In fact, Henry ſubmitted to neither; 
his pride had long been ſo enflamed by flat- 
tery, that he thought himſelf entitled to regu- 
late, by his own ſingle opinion, * * 
faith of the whole nation. 


An this univerſal terror and ae of Kt 


mankind, during which the ſeverities of one 
man alone was fufficient to keep millions in 
ae, there ſeemed to be a poor ſchool · maſter 
in London, who boldly ſtood up for the rights 
of humanity, and ventured to think for him- 
ſelf. This man's name was John Lambert, 
: who hearing doctor Taylor preach upon the real 

preſence in the ſacrament, preſented him with 

anis reaſons for contradicting that doctrine. The 


ꝓaper was carried to Cranmer and Latimer, 


wo were then of the opinion of Luther on 
that head, and endeavoured to bring him 
over to their opinions. But Lambert remain- 


2 his belief; and they were morti- 
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: ſtantiation. Wed, Lambent began his ora- 


Br ade 
fied. when, inſſead of recanting; he appealed to 
. This was, 3 challenge char 
pleaſed. Henry, s, vanity, and willing at once o 
exert his ſupremacy. and diſplay bis learning, 


he accepted the, appeal; and public notice was 


given of his intended. diſputation. For this 
purpoſe, ſcaffolds were greed in Weſtmin /. 
ſter-Halltortheaccommodationaf theaudience;. 
and Henry appeared on his throne, accompar 
nied with all, the enſigns of majeſty.” The pre- 
lates were placed on bis right hand, the tem- 
poral peerg on his left. The. judges, and 
moſt eminent lawyers, had à place aſſigned c, 


them behind the biſhops 3 the courtiers of the 


greateſt diſtinction, behind the- peers: Poor 5 
Lambert was produced in the midſt of this 
ſplendid aſſembly, with not one creature to de- 


fend or ſupport him. The biſhop of Cheſter 


opened the conference by declaring, that the 
king, notwithſtanding any Night alterations 


he had made in the rites of the church, Was 


yet determined to maintain the purity of the 
catholic faith; and to puniſn, with the utmoſt 
ſeverity, all departure from it. After this 
preamble, ſufficient. to terrify the boldeſt diſ- 
putant, the king aſked Lambert, with a ſtern 

gountenange, what his opinion was of 'tranſub- - 


tion 
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von with" & compliment to bis ale; ity 
rejected bis praiſe ich diſdain! eee 3 | 
tion. Hie afterwards entered upon” th a, 
cuſſion of that abſtruſe queſtion; and euch 1 
voured to preſs Lambert with fome arguments, _— 
drawn from the ſeriptures and the Selen. | 
Attevery word the audience were ready to ſe- 
cond him with their applauſe and Add. 8 
Lambert, however, no way diſcouraged, was 
not "ſlow to reply; but here Cramer ſtept i in 
and ſeconded the king's proofs by ſome ne- 
topics. Gardiner entered the liſts. in ſupport 
of Cranmer; Tonſtal took up the argument 
after Gardiner; Stokeſley brought freſh aid 
to Tonſtal. Six biſhops more appeared ſue- 
| ceſſively in the field againſt the poor ſolitarß 
diſputator, who, for five hours, long attempt- 
edito vindicate his doctrines, till at laſt fatigu- 
ed confounded, brow-beaten, and abaſhed, he 
was reduced to ſilence. The king then re- 
turning to the charge, demanded if he was 
convinced; and whether he choſe to gain life 3 
by tecantation, or to die for his obſtinacy? 
Lambert, no way intimidated, replied, that ne 
caſt himſelf wholly on his majeſty's clemency; 
to which Henry replied, < that he wotild ne- 
ver protect an heretic; and, therefore, if that 
Was his final ——_— he muſt expect to be 
com- 


committed to the flames.“ 
| terrified, heard Cromwell read the ſentence, 


- 
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Lambert, neo 


vy which he was condemned to be burnt alive, 
with the utmoſt compoſure ; and as if his per- 


ſecutors were teſolved to try his: fortitude, 
the executioners were ordered to make his 
puniſhment as painful as they could. He was, 


therefore, burned at a flow fire, his legs and 
thighs being firſt conſumed, and when there 


appeared no end of his tortures, ſome of the 


guards, more merciful than the reſt, lifted him 


on their halberts; and while he yet continued 


to cry out, None but Chriſt! None but 
Chriſt!“ he was is conſumed . W 
Founding fire. 

This 3 to 8 


2 honed for that of many more. Rdulation mad 


vhiſpered the king with ſuch an opinion of his 


. own ability, that he nom reſolved to puniſh 
rigorouſly. all thoſe who ſhould preſume to 
| differ from him in point of opinion, withovt 
making any diſtinction between.» Catholie-or 
. Lutheran. Soon after, no leſs than five hun- 
fred perſons were impriſoned for contradict- 
ing the opinions delivered in the bloody ſta- 
tote; and received protection only fromathe 


lenity of Cromwell. For ſome time, alſo, doc- 
tor Barnes, who had been inſtrumental in 
ara 3 | Lam- 


\ 
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. in his turn che ſe· 


vority of the perſechting ſpirit and. by a bil 


in parliament, without any trial; was condemn · 

xd; to the flames, diſcuſũng theological queſ- 
tions at the very ſtake. With Barnes were 
executed one Gerrard, nd Jerome, for the 
auame qpinions. Three Cathalics, alio, whoſe 
names were Abel, Fetherſtone, and Poweh were 

- dragged upon the ſame hurdles to execution 


and declared, that the moſt grievous part of 


their puniſhment, was the being coupled with 
ſuch heretical — „ in the 
ſame calamity... --:206 2 CF TP 
| During theſe hornd: 1 Wiegen 
reſolved to take another queen, and, after ſome 
| negotiation upon the continent, he contracted 


this match without a moſt ſcrupulous exami- 
nation on his ſide, of the lady's perſonal ac- 


compliſn ments. He was aſſured by his. en voy 


chat ſhe was of a very large perſon, which was 


the more pleaſing to him, as he was at that 
time himſelf become very corpulent, and con- 


dequently required à ſimilar figure in a wife. 
He was ſtill further allared by her picture, in 


+4 9 | 


a marriage with Anne of Cleves, his aim being 
by her means to fortify his alliances with the 
princes of Germany. Nor was he led into 


Which Holbein, we drew it, was, it ſcems, 
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forming this union; but he endeavoured by 
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mace a friend to his art than to truth; for he 
greatly flattered her. The king, therefore, 


upon her landipg went privately to meet her 


at Rocheſterſ where he was very much damp- 
ed in his amotous ardour. He found her 


big indeed, and tall as he could wiſh; but 


utterly devoid of grace and beauty; ſhe could 
alſo ſpeak but one language, her native Ger- 
man; ſo that her converſation could never 
recompence the defects of her perſon. He 
ſwore ſhe. was a great Flanders mare; and add- 
ed that he could never ſettle his affections 


upon her. However, ſenſible . that he would 


greatly diſoblige her brother the duke, and 
conſequently all the German princes in his al- 
liance, he reſolved to marry her; and he told 
Cromwell, who was chiefly. inſtrumental in 
this affair, that ſince he had gone ſo far, he 
would put his neck into the yoke, whatever 
it coſt him. The marriage was accordingly 
celebrated; but the king's diſguſt was only 
encreaſed by it; he told Cromwell the next 
morning, that he hated her more than ever; 
and even ſuſpected her not to be a true maid, 
a circumſtance in which he thought bimſelf 
extremely ſkilful. * Cromwell ſaw the danger 
he incurred by having been inflrumental in 


his 


H EAN R 1 mer 
bis Adaty⸗ and humble :dulation; to Reeß 


the king from coming to extremities'with Him 


But he ſhould” nere Kuben that a tyrank 
once offended is implacable. Henrys aver“ 
ſion to the queen ſeeretly enereaſed every 


day; and he at length reſolved to get rid of 
her, and his prime miniſter together. The 


fall of this favourite was long and"ardenitly 
wiſhed for by a great part of the nation. Thie 
nobility hated a man, who from ſuch mean 
beginnings, was placed before the firſt perſons 


in the kingdom; for beſides being made vicar- 


general, which gave him almoſt abſolute 
authority over the clergy, he was lord privy- 
ſeal; lord chamberlain, and maſter of the 
wards. He had alſo obtained the order of the 
garter, a dignity which had hitherto been ent 
conferred on the moſt illuſtrious families; and 
to carry his exaltation ſtill higher, he had bear 
made earl of Eſſex. The proteſtants diſliked 
him for his concurrence with the king's will 
in their perſecution; and the papiſts deteſted 


him, as the inveterate enemy of their religion. 


It only remained, therefore, with the king to 


haſten or retard the puniſhment of a man, who 
had ſcarce a partizan in the nation, except 
himſelf. But he had a ſtrong cauſe of diſſike 
to him for bis late unpropitious alliance; and 


a new 


1 * 5 
* * * 


* 


his diſpleaturs] Pie bad fired: his affe@ionion 
Catharine Howard, niece to whe duke of Nor- 


forſock him, except Cranmer, whe wrote ſuch 
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ane motive: was ſoon: added for en 


folk; and the any methoch uf gr atifyiag "I 
pew paſſian was, as in format caſes; diſcard- | 
ing the preſent queen to make a room for @ 
dew one — duke of Norfollæ had long 
been Cromwelbs mortal enemy, and eagefly 


embraeed chis opportunity to deſtroy a man 


vic of all his nieeeꝰ's atts to ruin the favaurite; 


and when his project Was ripe for execution, 


be obtained a commiſſion from the king to 
arreſt; Cromwell for high treaſon. His dif 
grace was no ſooner known, then all his friends 


8 letter ta Henry in his behalf, as no other 
man in the kingdom would have preſumed to 
offer. However, he was accuſed in parlia- 
ment of hereſy and treaſon; and without being 
ever heard in his own defence, condemned to 
ſuffer the pains of death, as the king ſhould 
think proper to direct. Cromwell's fortitude 


ſeemed to forſake him in this dreadful exigen- 


cy. He wrote to the king for pardon;  faid, 
that the frail fleſh incited him continually to 


apply to bis grace for mercy, and ſuhſcribed his 


epiſtle with a heavy heart, and à trembling 
hand, 


e en 
Vand, . from tlie king's moſt miſcrable- priſoner 


well Mercy, mercy, merey. “D 

Crom well's letter euene abe, erden 
tho monarck; he ordered 1 it · to. be read to him 
three times; and then, as if willing to Pain 1 


ihe warrant for beheading hit upon Towers 
Hill. When he was brought to the ſcaffold; 
his regard for bis ſon hindered him from ex- 


patiating upon his own innoeence; he thanked 


God for bringing him to that death för His 


tranſgreſſions, eonfeſſed he had often been ſe- 


duced; but that he now died in the catholie 


faith. It was thus: that Henry, not fatis- 


| fied with the death of thoſe whom be choſe 


laſt corrſolation of the wretched, the ſatisfaction 
of upbraiding their perſecutors. In this man- 
ner, the unhappy ſufferer having ſpent ſome 
time in his private devorions, ſubmitted” his 
neck to the executioner, who mangled him in 


moſt terrible manner. A few days after 


his death, a number of people were execut- 
ed together upon very different accuſations. 
Some for having denied the king's ſupremacy, 


and poor ſſave at te Tower, Thomas: ane | 


victory over al his ſafter feelings, be ſigned 


to puniſh, repreſſed their complaints alſo; 
8 pr nr gp the unhappy ſufferers from the 


and others for having maintained the doctrines 
of Luther, 
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* Abqut a magth after. the death oi Ctom wall. 
e king declared his, marxia $ with: Cechatine 
2 whom be had ſome time before pri 
vately eſpouſed. This, was regardedias: very 
fayourable incident by the catholie partys and 
the ſubſequent events for a while .turned out 
to their wiſh. The king's councils being mo 
3 directed by Norfolk and Gardiner, a 
furious perſecution commenced againſt «rhe | 
proteſtants ; and the law of the ſix articles was 
executed with rigour; ſo that a foreigtier; 
who was then reſiding in England, had teaſon 
| to ſay. that, thoſe who were againſt che pope 
were burned, and thoſe who were for him were 
hanged. The king, with an oſtentatious im- 
partiality, reduced both parties to an equal 
ſhare of ſubordination, and, Infuſed errut inte 
every breaſt, .. neoadet ad ene. s 5 ahead ac 
But the meaſure of his a was + 
yet filled up. He had thought himſelf very 
happy in his new marriage. . He was ſo cap - 
tivated with the queen's accompliſhments, that 
he gave public thanks for his felicity, and de- 
ſired his confeſſor to join with him in the ſame 
thankſgiving. This joy, however, was of 
very ſhort duration. While the king was at 
Vork, upon an intended conference with the 
king of Scotland, a man of che name of Laſ- 
ſels 


ee 
4 1 een ranter at Lido; 
pr oor: tte f thisgmui's Rüter 
| wie mar hoon ler Mun te dh Gürebe tlg lager 


of her queen Mechtnefev "He 200/o4 thit 

ſhe” 1 0 very leu life before her mara 
vine and bad earried on à Tcindalbus Corre- 
ſpotittehoe with two men, ealled Derham and 
Mannock / and that ſhe continued to indulge 
herſelf in che ſame criminal pleaſures ice ſhe 
had been raiſed to her preſent greatieſs. Cran- 
men was equally ſurprized and embarraſſed at 
chis intelligence; which: he communicated to 
the chancellor, and ſome other members of 
the privy- council, who adviſed him to make 
the leing acquainted with the whole affair on 
his return to London, The archbiſhop knew 
the hazards he ran by intermedling in' ſuch 
deneate points; but he alſo knew the dangers 
he incurreck by ſuppreſſing his information. 
He therefore reſolved to communicate what 
he Rad heard ee Writing, in the form of a me- 
16#i1% and this he ſhortly after delivered into 
thebMages on hand, deſiring his his majeſty to 
rad it in private. Henry at firſt diſbelieved, 
of pretended to diſbelieve, the report; he or- 
dered the keeper of the privy-ſeal to examine 
| afeelles, who perſifted in his former narra- 

*vs. 1. D d tive; 
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tive; ande hen produced lis nſter to confiim 
his àcc duft. Upon this, Derhäm and Man- 
nock were arfeſtedꝭ and they quickly confeſled 
their own gilt, and the queen's incontinendy. 
old lady Rochford,” who had formerly been 
ſo inſtrumental in procuring the death of Anne 
Bullen. They alledged that this lady hadoin- 
troduced one Culpepper into the queenꝰs bed - 
chamber, who ſtayed with her from eleven 
at night till four in the morning. When the 
queer vas firſt examined relative to her crime, 
The denied the charge; but afterwards finding 
that her accomplices were her accuſers, [ſhe 
confeſſed her incontinence before marriage, 
but denied her having diſhondured the king's 
bed fince their union. But three maids of ho- 
Hour, who were admitted to her ſecrets; ſtilbfur- 
ther alledged her guilt ; and ſome of them con- 
feſſed having paſt the night in the ſame bed with 
her and her lovers. The king was ſo affected 
at this diſcovery that he burſt into a flood of 
tears, and bitterly lamented his misfortune. 
Derham, Mannoek, and Culpepper; were con- 
victed and executed; but he was reſolved to 
throw the odium of the queen's death upon 
the parliament, who had always ſhewn them- 

ſoelves the ready miniſters of all his ſeverities. 
dot Theſe 
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Thee ſenvile ereatures@.vpen, hing, informed 
of the queen's crime and confeſliqn, found Her 
Ahickly guilty, and; petitioned the King that 
ſhe might be puniſhed; with death that the 
ſame penalty might be inflicted on the. lady 
Rochford, the accomplice of her debauch- 
-£ries ic and that her grand · mother, the dutcheſs 
- dowager of Norfolk, together with her father, 


mother, and nine others, men and women, as 
having been privy to the queen's irregulari- 


ties, ſhould participate in her puniſhment. 
Wich this petition the king was, moſt gra- 
ciouſly pleaſed to agree ; they were condemn- 
ed to death by an act of attainder, which, at 


the fame time. made it capital for all per- 
ſons 10: conceal. their. koowlege of the dee 


-baucheries of any future queen. It was alſo 


enacted, that if the king married any wo- 


71 man WhO had bee n incon tinen t. taking. / her 
for a true maid, ſhe ſhould be guilty of trea- 
ſon in caſe ſhe did not previoully, reytal her 
cguilt. The people made merry with this 
abſurd and brutal ſtatute; and it was ſaid, 
that the king muſt | henceforth look out for a 

Widow. After all theſe laws were paſſed, in 

Which the moſt wonderful circumſtance is, 


that a body of men could ever be induced 
to ive their conſent, the queen was be- 
Log Dd 2 headed 
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headed on Tower Hill together with the lady 
 Rochfore;-who found no great degree of com- 
paſſion; as ſhe had herſelf before tampered 
in blood. The queen was more pitied, as ſne 
owned that ſhe had led a diſſolute life before 
marriage but denied in her laſt moments, and | 
with: the utmoſt folemnity, that ſhe had ever 
been untrue ſince her marriage with the king. 
The public exclaimed ſo loudly againſt the 
ſeverity of the act, which brought in ſo many 
accomplices of her guilt, that the king did 
not think proper -to execute ſentence upon 
them, though ſome of them were 8 de- 
tained in cenfinem ent... 
Henry having thus, by various vindts 685 ty! 
ranny, ſhewn that he was abandoned to all 
ideas of juſtice, morals, or humanity, at laſt 
took it into his head to compoſe a bool of 
religion, which was to be the code by which 
his ſubjects ſhould for the future regulate all 
their belief and actions. Having procured an 
act of parliament for this purpoſe, in which 
A. P. 1541, all ſpiritual ſupremacy was declared to be 
veſted in him, he publiſhed a ſmall volume 
foon after, called the Inſtitution of a Chriſtian - 
Man, which was received by the convocation,” | 
and voted to be the infallible ſtandard ef or- 
CORY. All the TEA * of juſtißca- 
8 ä tion, | 


R ere 


* faith feeg good works, land gtuceß 
a leaning towards the 
opinion of the reformers; while the ſacraments, 
which a few years before were only allowed to 

be three, are there encteaſed to theif original 


are there deſined with a 


7 


number of ſeven, conformable to the ſentiments 


of the catholics. But the king was not long ſatis- 
fied with this code of belief; for hie ſpon after 
procured a new book to be compoſed, call- 
ed The Erudition of a Chriſtian Man, which 


he publiſhed upon his own authority; and 
though this new creed differed a good deal 


from the former, yet he was no leſs poſitive in 


requiring aſſent to this, than he had been to te 


former. In both theſe books he was very ex- 


plicit in enforcing the doctrine of paſſive obe- 


dience; ſo that his inſtitutions were not likely 


to weaken what he 0 N en wo 


his ſeverities. 


But his authority in -Felighpit was not more 


uncontrolled than in temporal concerns, An 
alderman, one Read, who had refuſed to aſſiſt 


him with a benevolence, was preſſed as a pri- 


vate centinel, and ſent to ſerve in an army 
which was levied againſt an incurſion of the 


Scotoh. In this manner, all ho oppoſed his will 


were either preſſed or impriſoned, happy if 
mee with ſuch flight puniſhments. His 


. 5 * par- ; 
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belle made" a" lab, „dy whith' the king“ 
pfoclariations were” to'have the fame Tofet ax 

* le and tô facilitate the execution of this 
At; "by Aich i . made of Bbetty was 
CEE TT: Temoyed, they A ppbirited that any Hine 
"of Ros priv vy council Mön 4 legal court 
for F alf diſo bediente to all prockima- 
tions. This the king was em wered *64fve 


"= proclamation” to ano the lives,” öf take 


away the properties, of any of His fubjetts ; 
| and the only redreſs was to himſelf in eouticil. 
In about a year after the death of the laſt 


AB 1815 queen, Henry once more changed bis condi- 


tion, by marrying his lixth and laſt wife, Ca- 
tharine Parr, who, according to the ridiculous | 


_ ſuggeſtions of the people, was, in fact, a 
widow. She was the Wife of the late lord 


Latimer; and was conſidered” as à woman of 


diſcretion and virtue. She was already paſſed 
the meridian of life, and managed this capri- 
cious tyrant's temper with prödenee · and ſuc- 


ceſs. His amiable days had long been over; 
he was almoſt choaked with fat, and had 
eontracted a moroſe air, very far from inſpir- 
ing affection. Nevertheleſs, this woman,” ſa- 
_ erificing her appetites to her ambition, ſo far 


* prevailed 1 in gaining his confidence, that ſhe 
was appointed een of the kingdom during 


his 


nt % 7 HE N RT 4 VII. fr 15 
His abſenee in, Exance, uhither he paſſed oyer 
anche e. of cin aner men, to pro- 


dcn hen and, the. Fach 1 — He . 
abehaved, as in all his former undertakings, 
with ineffectual oſtentation, Inſtead of march- 
ang into the heart of the country, het fat down 
hefore Boulogne, which was obliged to capi- 
„glas and his ally, the emperor, making A 
_ ſeparate, peace. Henry was obliged to. return 
with his army into, England, where he found 
his ſubjects ready to offer him their accuſtom · 
ed adulation, and to praiſe him for an enter- 


prize in which, at an infinite charge, he had 


n an edit that Was of no manner of 
„ it, i eas 
920 But of all bis bid none ſeemed. more 
abandoned and baſely ſervile than the par- 
Aiament, which it might have been reaſonably 
ſuppoſed would rather be the protectors of the 
people, than the ſlaves of the crown. Upon 
his return from his expenſive French expedi- 
+: $ion, after profeſſions of the. greateſt ſubmiſ- 
ion and profound acknowledgement, they 
granted him a ſubſidy equal to his demands, 
and added to it a gift, Which will make their me- 
mory odious to the moſt diſtant poſterity. By 
one vote they beſtowed: upon him. all the revenues 
ad : e ll” | 
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of the veg. Abivetſicies, rn med 1 
other, places of. education and publie Worſhip. 
Aut tapagious aa this monareh Mas, ho refnain- 
: rel deſpoiling theſe venerahle ſeminsties 
of F heir, angient endow ments however. theꝝ oπ 
ed their ſafety to hisdenity;-and not to the pra · 
tection of this bafe and degenerate parliament. 
Nor was he Jeſs. juſt upon another occaſien 
with regard to the ſuggeſtions, of his council; |. 
who had long i conceived an hatred againſt 
Cranmer, and laboured to deſtroy him. bie {> 
juſt, and moderate man, had all along owed his 
ſafcty to his integrity; and ſcorning intrigue 
himſelf, was therefore the leſs liable eo be cir- 
cumvented by the intrigues of others. The 
catholic party had long repreſented to the 
king chat Cranmer was the ſecret cauſe of 
moſt of the diviſions which tore the nation, 
as his example and ſupport were the chief 
Props of hereſy "0 H enry ; ſeeing the point to 
which they tended, and deſirous of knowing 
how far. they would carry their intrigues, 
feigned a compliance with their wiſhes, and 
ordered the council to make enquiry in- 
to the primate's conduct and crimes. All 
the world therefore concluded that his diſ- 
grace was certain, and his death inevitable. 
Hs old friends who, from mercenary matives. 
1 had 


an N N T oi 
berechen bin; gene teat” 


che / door of "ou council. ae before they” 


Hy to admit him; and he made his ap⸗ 


thas they: had determined to gend him to the 
Tower, But Cranmer was not to be intimi- 
dated by their menaces ; he appealed to the 


king; and when that was denied him, he pro- 
duced a ring, which Henry had given him to 


malte uſe of upon that emergency. The 
eunei was confounded; and ſtill more fo; 
' wheo, in the preſence of the king, they found 
themſelves ſeverely reproved, and Cran- 
mer taken into more than former favour. 
Henry obliged them all to embrace as a ſign © 
of their reconeiliation; and Cranmer, from 


bis gentle nature, rendered this reconciliation © 


more ſindere on his er than is _ REPO * 
forcedcotnpliances; © 4 2 me” 
Still, however, the king's ſererity tn ths 1 

of his ſubjects continued as fierce as ever. For 


ſame time he had been imeommoded by an 


ulcer in his leg; the pain of which, added to 
his corpulence, and other infirmities, encreaſ- 
ed his natural iraſcibility to ſuch a degree, that 
ſcarce any, of even his domeftics, approached 

hs Wag * | Ein 
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among them only to be jnfotrned © 
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him without terror It was not to be expected, 
therefbrez chat? any twho differed fror Him in 
Dßpinienghould, at this time particularly, hope 
for pardon Among the many whoſe unme- 
nitech fuffkrings excite our pity and indignation, 
the fate of Anne Rſkew deſerves to be parti · 
cblarly remembered. This lady was a woman 
. vo merit as well as beauty, and connected with 
many of che principal ladies at court. It is 

I ei that ſhe' kept᷑ up a ſecret correſpondence 
with the queen herſelf: whoiſetrerly favoured 
the reformation; and {xvenbfbntincocty 
eben to haften this poor woman's ruin the 
chancellor being known to be her enemy. 
However this be, ſhe happened to differ from 
the eſtabliſhed code of belief, particularly? in 
the article of the real preſence; and, notwith- 
ſtanding the weakneſs of her ſen and age; the 
"was thrown'into priſon, and accuſed of hereſy. 
In this ſituation, with courage far beyond 
What might be expected, ſhe employed her 
time in compoſing prayers and diſcourſesg and 
vindicating the truth of her opinions, The 
chancellor, who was much attached to the ca- 
tholic party, was ſent to examine her witlrire- 
gard to her abettors at eourt; but ſhe main- 
tained the utmoſt ſecrecy, and would accuſe 
none. In conſequence of chis contumacyg as 
N e it 
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toithe ſtortute but ſhe ſtill continued anſvlnte, 


uud her ſilence teſtißed her cdmempt of their 

> petty cruelties. The chancelloꝶ therefore, 
nudbetame outragebus, and ordered che lieu- 
nenant of the Tower, who executed, this ꝑu· 
u niſnment, to ſtreteh che rack ſtilb harder; which 
he refuſing to do, and, though menzced, ſtill 
perſiſting in a refuſal, the chaneellor himſelf, 


H intoxicated with religious zeal, graſped the 
cords himſelf, and drew it ſo violently, that che 


| woman's: body was almoſt torn, aſunder. But 


her conſtaney was greater than the barbari · 
ty of her perſecutors; ſo that, finding na o- 
her method to ſubdue her, ſhe was condemned 

toſbe burned alive. She received this ſentence 


wich a tranſport of joy, and as. a releaſe from 
ia ſtate of the greateſt pain to the greateſt fe- 
licity. As all her joints had been, diſlocated 
aby the rack, ſo that ſhe could not ſtand, ſhe 
was carried to the place of execution in a chair. 
Together with her, were brought. Nicholas Be- 
lenian a prieſt, John Laſſals of the king's hauſ- 


hold, and John Adams a taylor, who had all 


d ſbten condemned for the ſame crime. They 
vere tied to the ſtake; and in that dreadful ſi- 
an informed, that upon recanting, they 

K be granted their eon But they re · 


2 fuſed 


1 


id; 


. een him her cuſtomary viſit, he 
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fuſed a life that was to be; gained by ſuch 


proſtitution an they ſaw, with tranquility, 


the executioner kindle the flames —_—_ con- 
ſumed chem nds nd i oriottent nt nit 

From this iadiferimivate ſeverity he. queen.” 
was not herſelf entirely ſecure. She had for 
ſome time attended the king in his indiſpoſir 
tion, and endeavoured to ſooth him by her 


arts and aſſiduity. His favourite topig of conr 


verſation was theology, and Catharine, . who, 
was tinctured with the ſpirit of the times, would 
now and then enter into a debate with him, 
upon many ſpeculatiye tenets, that were then 
in agitation between the Catholics, and Luthe - 
rans. Henry, highly provoked that ſhe ſhould . 

preſume to differ from him, made complaintz 


of her obſtinacy to Gardiner, Who gladly: lad 
hold of the opportunity to enflame the quarrel. 


Even articles of impeachment were drayn up 

againſt her, which were brought to the king 
by the chancellor to be ſigned; but in return: 
ing home, he happened to drop the paper. It was 


very lucky for the queen, that the perſon who 


found it was in her intereſts; it was immediately. 
carried to her, and the contents ſoon made her 
ſenſible of the danger to which ſhe was eee 10 
In this exigence, ſhe was reſolved to work upon 
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NEN RN n 
led her, as ufual, to the ſubject of theology, which 
at Hirſt ſhe” Teemied to decline, but im which 
the after vards engaged, 4s if merely xs gratify"! 
his inclinations. In the courſe of her cnοe 
ſation; however, the gave Him te kiiow, that 
| her whole uin in talking; Was tö receive s 
inſtructions, and not to controvert chemy; that 
it Was not for hier to ſer her Gpintons in'oppes:” 
_ fiti6fits thoſe that ſerved to direct the nation? 
bot me alledged, ſhe could not help tr, 
every art that could induce the King to exert © 
thar eloqdence which ſerved,” för the time, tö 
mitigate his bodily pain. Henry fcemed charm? 


ed at this dicovery; . And is it ſo Wert heart, 
tied he, then we are perfect friends again. — 


| after this reconciliation,” the chanceflor 
made his "appearknce, with 4 party of Forty © 

purſtivants"at*his heels, pre 
then dqueen intò cuſtody. But the king advan?” 
ced to meet him; and ſeemed to = 
with m in the ſevereſt terms. The queen coult © 
overhear the terms, knave, fool, and beaſt, which 


be "very Hberally beſtowed” upon that ma- 
giſtrate; and his being ordered © to depart. 
When he was gone, the interpoſed in his de- 
fence; but the King could not help faying,” | ak 
& Poor ſoul, you know not tow little entitled! 


Ow is Ou good offices” From thenee 
* forth 
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forth the queen as earefub not to offend Hen 
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y humour: by contradiction; ſhe: was con- 
tented to ſuffer the divines to. diſpute; and the 
-executioner to deſtroy. The fites accordingiy 
were kindled againſt the hererics of both. ſides 
ud uſual; during which dreadful exhibitions, 
the king would frequently /afſemble: the houſes 


of parliament, and harangue them with florid 


orations, in which he would aver, that never 
prince had a grrater affection fot his people; 


nor ever people had a greater affection for 


their king. In every pauſe of theſe extraor- 
dinary orations, ſome of his creatures, near his 
perſon, would begin to applaud; and this Was 
followed by loud acclamations, from all othe 
"reſt of the audience... |© (402016092 it al: 
But though his health was. declining apace. 


ä 1 implacable cruelties were not the leis 


frequent. His reſentments were diffuſed in- 


- diſcriminately to all; at one time a proteſtant, 
and at another a catholic, were the objects of 
his ſeverity. The duke of Norfolk and his 
ſon, the eatl of Surry, were the laſt that felt 
the injuſtice of the tyrant's groundleſs ſuſpi- 
cions. The duke was a nobleman who had ſerved 
the king with talents and fidelity; his ſon was a 
- young man of the moſt promiſing hopes, Who 
wee in edergt accompliſhment that became 


a ſcho: 
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cCelled in allithecmilitary exerciſes, which. were 
then ſin requeſts he: encouraged the fine atis 
vg chis practice and example z and it: is remark- 


able, that he vas the fifſt ho bronght nr 


language, in his poetical pieces, to any degree 
of reine ment. He celebrated the fair Geral- 
dina in all his ſonnets, and maintained her ſu- 
perior beauty in all places of public conten- 


tion. Theſe qualifications, however, were no 


ſafeguard to him againſt Henry's ſuſpicions ; 
he had dropt ſome expreſſions of reſentment 


2againſt the king's miniſters; upon being diſ- 


placed from the government of Boulogne ; and 
the hole family was become obnoxious ftom 

the late incontinency of Catharine Howard, the 
queen who was zexecuted, ;, From theſe mo- 
tives therefore, private orders were given to 
-arreft the father and ſon; and accordingly they 
etre arreſted both on the ſame day, and con- 
ned to the Tower. Surry being a commoner. 
is trial was the more expeditious; and as to 
proafsʒ there were many informers baſe enough 


-itpibetray. the 1ritimacies of private confidence, 3 0 
band all the connections of blood. The dutcheſs 


a dowager of Richmond, Surry's own ſiſter, 
oenliſted herſelf among the number of his ac- 
| ee and Sic Richard Southwell -alſo, his 


2 1K 4 : moſt 


_ »ſthadlarg3s Sourtier, and -alaldier, „Her- 
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moſt intimate friend, charged hinywithinfidelity | 
to the king. It would ſeem, chat at this dreary 


period, there was neither faith, nor honour to 


be found in all the nation; - Sufry denied'the 


charge, 'and challenged his accuſer to ſingle 
combat. This favour was refuſed! him; and 


it was alledged, that he had quartered” the 


arms of Edward the Confeffor on his eſcur- 
cheon, which alone was ſuffteieht to convict 


him of aſpiring to the crown. To this he could | 


make no reply; and indeed any anſwer would 


have been needleſs, for neither parliaments nor 
juries, during this reign, ſeem to be guided 


A. D. 1546. 


by any other prodfs, but the will of the crown. 
This young nobleman was, therefore, con- 
demned for high” treafon, notwithſtanding his 
eloquent and Ipirited defence; and the ſen- 
tence was ſoon after executed vpon him on 
Tower-Hill. In the mean time the duke en- 
deavoured to mollify the King 'by letters and 


ſfubmiſſions; but the monſter's hard heart was 


rarely ſubject to tender impreſſions; The parlia- 
ment, meeting on the fourteenth day of January, 
a bill of attainder was found againſt the duke of 


Norfolk; as it was thought he could not ſo eaſily 
have been convicted on a fair hearing by his 
peers. The only crime chat his Kecbers could 


Aa againſt him www that he had once ſatd; 
Fs that 
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hat the king was ſickly, and could not Hold 
dut long; and the kingdom was likely to be 
torn between the contending parties of differ 


ent perſuaſions. Cranmer, though engaged for 
many years in an oppoſite party to Norfolk, 


and though he had received many and great 


injuries from him, would have no hand in fo 


unjuſt a proſecution; but retired to his ſeat at 
Croydon. However; the death warrant was 


made out, and immediately ſent to the lieutes 
nant ef the Tower. The duke prepared for 


death; the following morning was ta be his laſts 
but an event of greater conſequence to the 
kingdom incerventd;' 2 e his m 


cution. TY 


The king had ders * an time dpptvdehs | 
ing faſt towards his end; and for ſeveral days 
all thoſe about his perſon plainly ſaw that his 
ſpeedy. death was inevitable, The diſorder 
in his leg was now grown extremely: painful; 
and this; added to his nionſtrous corpulencys 
which rendered him unable to ſtir, made him 


more furious tha a chained lion. He had been 


ever ſtern and ſevere; he was now outrageous. 


In ͤ this ſtate he had continued for near four 


years before his death, the terror of all, and 
the tormentor of himſelf; his courtiers having 
no inclination to make an enemy of him, as 


vt. 10. Ee they 


418 
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they were more argently, employed in oonſpit- 
ing the death of each other. In this manner, 


therefore; he was ſuffered to ſtruggle, without 


A. D. 1547. 


any of his domeſties having the courage to 
warn him of his approaching end, as mote than 
once during this reign, perſons had been put 
to death for foretelling the death of the king. 
At laſt, Sir Anthony Denny had the courage 
to diſcloſe to him this dreadful ſecret; and, 
contrary to his uſual. cuſtam, he received the 
tidings with an expreſſion of reſignation. His 
anguiſh and remorſe was at this time greater 
than can be expreſſed; he deſired that Cran- 
mer might be ſent for; but before that prelate | 


could arrive, he was ſpeechleſs.  Cranmer de- 


fired him to give ſome ſign of his dying in 


the faith of Chriſt, he ſqueezed his hand, and 
immediately expired, after a reign of thirty- 


ſeven years, and nine months, in the fifty, Uxth 


year of his age. Some kings have been ty- 
rants from contradiction and revolt; ſome 
from being miſſed by favourites, and ſome 


from a ſpirit of party. But Henry was cruel 


from a depraved diſpoſition alone; cruel in 
government, cruel in religion, and cruel 
in his family. Our divines have taken. ſome 
Pains to vindicate the character of this brutal 


prince, as if his conduct, and our reformatio. 2 


2 . — 


. . 2 A Nin s 
nad any connexion with each other.” There is I 
nothing ſo abſurd as to defend the-one by-the 
other; the moſt noble defigns are brought a- 

bout by the . moſt vicious inſtruments ; for ; 
we ſee even that cruelty and injuſtice" were 
thought neceſſary to be CPE? dur _ Ha = 
ba {nog en | 3 
Wich regard is foreign ſtates, Heats —_ | 
Jorne- expeditions into F rance,-which' were at- k 
tended with vaſt expence to the nation, and 
brought them no kind of advantage. How- 
ever, he all along maintained an intercourſe 
of friendſhip with Francis, which appeared 
dliſintereſted and ſincere. Againſt che Scotch 
he was rather more ſucteſsful; his gene- 
rals having worfted their incutſive armies on 
ſeveral occafions. They particularly gained 
A ſignal advantage, beſide that already related 
of Floden field, at a place near Pinkey- Houſe, 
in which near ten thouſand Scots were ſlain. 
But that which gave England the. greateſt 
aſcendency over that nation, was the ſpirit of 
concord which ſoon after ſeemed to prevail be- 
tween the two kingdoms ; and that ſeemed to 
pave the way for their being in time united 
under the ſame ſovereign. There were ten 
parliaments ſummoned in this reign, and 
twenty-three ſeſſions held; but the whole time 
: Ee 2 | in 
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in which theſe parliaments fat, during this 
long reign, did not exceed three years and an 
half. The foreign commerce of England, 
during this age, was moſtly confine to the 


Netherlands. The merchants of the Low- 


Countries bought the Engliſh commodities, 
and diſtributed them into the other parts of 


Europe: Theſe commodities, however, were 


generally little more than the natural produe- 
tions of the country, without any- manufac- 


- tures; for it muſt be obſerved at this time 
that foreign arttficers much ſurpaſſed: the Eng- 


liſh in dexterity, induſtry, and frugality ; „5 


it is ſaid that at one time not leſs than n 


thouſand artizans of the Flemiſh A alone 
| were ſettled. 1 Fo! London. ks ON 5 R 5 
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ken priſoner, and put to death, 89 

Acon, in Paleſtine, the fiege of, raiſed, 2 

| Albans, St. firſt battle of, 224—ſecond bande of, 229 

Alengon, count de, ſlain in the battle of Edge 100 8 

Ardevelt, James, account of, 89 2 

Arras, treaty of, 189 

Arthur, prince of Wales, marcied to Catharine of Spain, 
'313—his death, ib. 

Artillery; uſed by Edward III. at the battle of Creſſy, N. 

eto, Anne, put to the torture, 411 condemne 
the flames, ib. 

alſins, wha, 2— their deteſtable character, ib. under- 
take to murder prince Edward, ib. —diſappointed and 
their emiſſary flain, 3 

Audley, lord, joins = Corniſh inſurgents, 299—taken 
and executed, 300 

Aumale, duke of, betrays a conſpiracy formed againſt 
Henry IV. 158 

daincaurt, battle of, 183 


B 


5˙4 N H A 1, James, burnt for his religion, 369 
Keek. John, claims the Scottiſh throne, 17—acknow- 
= the ſuperiority of Edward, 19—renews his oath 
gf {rf 20—placed on the throne of Scotland, ib. — 
ſummoned to appear at Weſtminſter, ib. —revolts | 
from Edward, 21— enters into a treaty with Philp, ib. 
Ee3 — 


i 
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—furmmoned to appear before the Aken af Enge 


land, 21 —is aſſigned a council of twelve — — 
22—makes- -his- Peace with Edward, 24 —reſigns his 
crown into that prince's hands, ib. —xarried: priſoner ta 
London, ib. baniſhed to France, and dies in a Privat 
ſtation, ib. 
Baliol, Eddard, claims the crown of Scotland, 83—is 
ſupported by Edward III. ib.—gains a conſiderable 
victory, ib,—crowned at Scone, ib.—defeated by Ar: 
chibald Douglas, ib. takes refuge in England, 84— 
reinſtated by Edward, 8 5 


Baniſter, Be ley his benefadtor the duke of Puoking- 


ham, 

Boſworth- feld, battle of, 271 

 Banockburn, battle of, 61 r 

Bard, the Welſh, maffacred, I 5 

Barnet, hattle of, 240 

rr ufort, Henry, biſhop of Wincheſter, We the aake 

of Glouceſter, 212—gains the aſcendant, 214—is ac - 

cuſed of the death of that nobleman, 21 N death, 

Becker, Thomas, his mrine demoliſhed, 37 5—his name 
ſtruck out of the breviary, ib. 

Bedford, duke of, brother to Henry V. e prox 
tector of Fngland, 197—totally defeats the dauphin, 
198 —retires into England, ib.—cauſes Henry VI. to 


be crowned at Paris, 205. burns the maid of nne 
at Rouen, 208—his death, 209 


; Bible tranflated into Engliſh, 376 1855 
Bigod, Roger, refuſes the command of an army, 32 


Bilney, Thomas, burnt for ſupporting the proteſtant te- 
nets, 369 


Bloreheath, action of, 22 5 
Bloody Statute, what, 


Bohun, rag lll ſes to take the command of an 


n hy 

ry de, killed by Bruce, 61 8 
Balg, crucifix at, expoſed, 374 4 
Rriftol made a biſhopric, 375 


Prices Robert, claims the Scottiſh chrope 17—acknow- 
ledges 
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ledges Edward's ſuperiority, 19-—his- claim Acne 
20 — fubmits to Edward, 22 — ſecretly favours Wal- 
lace, 36 reſigns the le hopes 8 nm - | 
land to his ſon, 44 | 
Rane; Robert, the younger, * to 1 his country 
from the Engliſh yoke, 45—makes his eſcape. from 
England, ib.—ſtabs Cummin, 46—expels. the Engliſh 
forces, ib. —crowned at Scone, ib.—defeated. by. Ay- 
mer de Valence, 47—flies to the Weſtern iſlands, 48 
Eis ſiſter ſhut. up in a wooden cage, ib. defeats Ay- 
mer de Valence, 53-—gains a great victory at Bansck- 
burn, 61— kills Henry de Bohun, ib. 
——, David, invades England, 107—deſeated, and take 
7 18 
' Buchan, counteſs of, ſhut up in a wooden cage, 7” wh 
Bullen, Anna, account of, 353—privately married to 
Henry VIII. 364—favours the reformation, 367 con- 
fined to her apartment, 37 8—accuſed of incontinence, 
379 —ſent to the Tower, ib.—her letter to the king, 
38 — tried by a jury of peers, 384 her noble defence, 
385 —her Nine of i eee 386—her execu- 
tion, 387 8-51 
Rane Thomas, man for a trifling cxolamatian, 248 
Burgundy, duke of, aſſaſſinates the duke of Orleans, 189 
_ —is-himfelf aſſaſſinated by the dauphin of France, ib. 
— the young duke of, joins with Henry V. to re- 
venge the death of his father, 189 — continues his en- 
gagements with the duke of Bedford, 197 breaks his 
treaty with the Engliſh, 209—ſeveral of his ſubjects 
murdered, 1b. | 
my why Simon, condemned and executed, I 137. 


C 
n. BOT, Sebaſtian, diſcovers the Northern parts of 


America, 317 
| Cade, John, account of, -219—heads a rebellion in Kent, 
ib. —his demands, ib cuts to pieces a detachment of 
che royal army, 220— enters London, ib.— puts lord 
2 80 the treaſurer, to death, ib.— is 8 N: 


INDE , 

followers, 221—flies- into the Wolde of Kent, m_—_ 
flain by Alexander Eden, ib. 

Caen, taken and plundered by the Engliſh, 99 

en famous pgs of, 102 — made a mart "for e i 

| c. 104 5 

menen princeſs, matted to Heary v. 101 Weed N 
of Spain, married to Arthur prince of | Wales; 
WED ie ics to Henry prince of Wales, .314—cited 

ore the eccleſiaſtical court, 356—her pathetic intrea- 


ties tg the king, ib.—refuſes to appear before Ws Wer, 
365 —retires to Ampthil, ib. 


Chatons, count of, foiled by Edward, 6—his ungenerous 
behaviour, ib. | 
Charles, the wiſe, ae the throne of ne 1 * 
leads an army of banditti into Caſtile againſt Peter che 
Cruel, 118 
— , dauphin of France, All naten the Lale of Or- 
leans, 189—gains an advantage over the Engliſh, 192 
Zis driven beyond the Loire, 193—his deplorable ſi- 
tuation, 197—defeated at Vernueil, 198 —aſſiſted by 
Joan of Arc, 200—crowned at Rheims, 203 - becomes 
very ſucceſsful, z204— applies himſelf to cultivate the 
arts of peace, 210—invades 26s 4 21 a be 
the Engliſh out of France, ib, ii g 
Cheſter made a biſhopric, Ws” © tea 1 
Chivalry, its advantages in England, 123 NAS 
Clarence, duke of, defeated, 1 g2—drowned in a but of 
_ malmſey, 249 
Cleues, Anne of, contracted to Henry VIIL 39 5—her 
MARE e celebrated 390 
2 574 8 ir Robert, joins Warbeck, a0 cd over 


| Henry, 295—accuſes Sir William Feanbe » 2 
| Cobham, 42 Vo Olacaſile, Sir John. 1 5 12 
Combat, ſingle, ceremonies of, 142 
Commons, origin of the houſe of, 28 
Companions, Who, 118 
Cranmer, Thomas, archbiſhop. of Canterbury, ſome ac- 
count of, 358—ſupports the proteſtant tenets, 368 — 
intercedes ineffectually for Anne Bullen, 380 — in: 
forms Henry of Catharine Howard's incontinence, 401 
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che council ordered tb enquire into his conduct, 


408 —reſtored to favour, een, Henry vn 
in his laſt moments, 418 


Greſſinghar, his avaricious conduct. 34—perfuades Wars 


renne to attack Walace, Me lain 1 in battle, ib. 
Creſſy, battle of, 98 


Cromwell, Thomas, account of, 367—favours the er- 
mation, 368 — placed at the head of a commiſſion for 
inſpeQing the monaſteries, E og a mar- 
riage for Henry with Anne of Cleves, 496—his great 


preferments, 397—condemned for high treaſon, 398 
— his execution, 3 


Cummin of Badenoch, oppoſes Wallace, 38—made regent 
of Scotland, 41—ſeconds the intereſts of Bruce, 45— 


betrays the — ib. ſtabbed by Bryce, TMP 
| before! the altar, ib. 
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D* ar 7 D, ce of be , prince of oe North b Wales, 
takes Sir Roger Clifford priſoner, 12 is obliged 

to fy by: the mountains, 14—is executed as a traitor, 
4. 8 

N Sir Anthony, informs Henry VIII. of his ap- 
proaching end, 118 

Deſpenſer, Hugh, becomes the favourite of Edward II. 64 
E marries the king's niece, ib.—ſentenced to exile by 
the parliament, 65—his pride and rapacity, * to 
an ignominious death, 72 


Dou glas, Sir William, joins Wallace, 36 —ſubmits to 
25 Engliſh, ib. 


— Archibald, attempts to ſieze Edward III. 79— 
defeats Edward Baliol, 83—flain in battle, 84 
Dudley, one of Henry's miſter, 312 —account of, 313 


—examined before the council, 32 1—condemned and 
executed, 322 


Purer, N of, 22 


1 DE W. A Kills John Cade, 221--made.g g0- 
veinor of Dover- caſtle, ib. | 
Edward f. engaged in the holy wars, I—arrives at the 
city of Acon in Paleſtine, ib.— relieves that place, 2 
-—obtains many victories, ib.—is in danger of being 
murdered, 3—wreits the weapon from the hands of the 
aſſaſſin, and ſtabs him, ib. receives a wound in his 
arm with a poifoned dagger, A—his life in danger, 
ih — makes his will, ib.— is cured by an Engliſh ſur- 
eon, ib. his recovery aſcribed to the piety of his wife 
Eleanora, ib. concludes a truce with the ſoldan of 
Daby!on, ib.—ſets fail for Sicily, 5—arrives fafely at 
that place,' where he firſt hears 2 news of his father's 
death, ib — is greatly afflicted at his loſs, ib.—his an- 
ſwer to the king of Sicily, who expreſſed great ſurprize 
at his grief, 1 — paſſes over to France, ib.— receives 
great honours there, ib.— gives proofs of his bravery at 
- a tournament, 6—comes off victorious; | ib. — does ho- 
mage to Philip king of France, ib.—lſcts out for Gaſ- 
cony, ib —arrives in England, ib.—is crowned king of 
England at Weſtminſter, 7—his great popularity, ib. 
 —receives homage of the king of Scotland and other 
princes, ib.—is eſteemed by all ranks of people, ib.— 
is prudent conduct, 8 —corrects the abuſes which bad 
crept in during his father's reign, ib.—redreſſes all 
grievances, ib. his prejudice to the Jews, ib. exer - 
ciſes great feverity, again that people, 9 — reſolves to 
| dee e. r prince of North Wales, ib 
levies an army agaiuſt that prince, and marches into 
Wales, 10—penctrates into Lewellyn's retreat, 11— 
reduces him to the greateſt diſtreſs, ib. — obliges that 
_ unfortunate prince to fubmit, ib. impoſes hard terms 
of accommodation on Lewellyn, ib. goes again to war 
with Lewellyn, 12 — aſſembles a conſiderable fores, 
and marches into Wales, ib. part of his army defeat- 
ed by the Welth, 13 — obtains a complete victory over 
| them; 14—orders the Welſh bards to be maſſacred, 15 
— leaves 
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| —leaves his queen, who was pregnant, to be delivered 
in the caſtle of Caernarvon, 16—preſents the child, 
Edward, to the Welſh lords as their appointed prince, 
ib. -—unites the government of Wales to that of Eng- 
land, ib. — is made arbitrator in the diſpute concerning 
the Scottiſh throne, 17 his artful conduct in that af- 
fair, ib.—lays claim to the crown of Scotland, and ad- 
vances to the frontiers of that kingdom with a formid- 
able army, 18 - convenes the Scotch pacliament to meet 
him in the caſtle of Norham, ib. produces the proofs 
ot his ſuperior claim to the throne of Scotland, ib.—his 
ſuperiority acknowledged by the Scotch barons, 19 
puts John Baliol in poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Scot - 
land, 20—bis arbitrary proceedings with regard to the 
-- king of Scotland, ib. ſummonſes that prince to ap- 
pear before him at Weſtminſter, ib. — requires Ba- 
liol to perform the duty of a vaſſal, 24 orders him to 
appear beſore the parliament at Newcaſtle, ib.—his 
commands diſregarded by Baliol, 22—marches with a 
conſiderable army into the kingdom of Scotland, ih — 
receives the ſubmiſſion of Robert de Bruce: and his ſon, 
ib. — takes Berwick by aſſault, ib. — makes the governor 
priſoner, and puts the garriſon to the ſword, 1b. — lays 
fege to Dunbar, ib. obliges that caſtle to ſurrender, 
and obtains a complete victory, 23 reduces the whole 
ſouthern parts of the country, ib. — reinforces his army 
in order to ſubdue the northern parts, 1b.—receives the 
ſubmiſſion of Baliol, who reſigns his crown, 24—re- 
duces the whole Scottiſh nation to obedience, -ib.— - 
deſtroys all their records and monuments of antiquity, 
ib. deprives them of that ancient ſtone called Jacob's 
pillow, ib.— breaks the great ſeal of Bahol, and ſends 
that unhappy prince priſoner to London, ib. — makes 
preparations for a war with France, 26—orders his ter- 
ritory of Guienne to be put in a poſture of defence, ib. 
forms a treaty with ſeveral neighbouring princes, ib. 
.  —colleQts an army from the jails, ib.—his army re- 
pulſed by Charles, brother to the king of France, ib.— 
« his attempts upon France defeated, ib. — gives his 
- -Payghter Elizabeth in marriage to John earl of eg 
WES : ; . ED nd, , 
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* AJuand, 27 forms another deſign againſt France, th. 
: munnds it difficult to raiſe the neceſſary : ſupplies, ib. 
comes to an accomodation with Philip of France, ib 
ſubmits his difpute with that monarch to the arbitration 
of the pope, ib.—cements his union with Philip by a 
double marriage, ib. marries his fon Edward to Mar- 
garet of France, and tke prince of Wales to Iſabella, 
ib. recovers Guienne from the French king, ib. 
new models his parliament, 28 —exacts {ſupplies from 
his parliament, 20 his demands refuſed, 30 his ri- 
gorous proceedings againſt the clergy, ib. obliges them 
do ſubmit, 3I—lays a duty of forty ſhillings a ſack up- 
on wool, ib. — greatly oppreſſes kis people, ib.—excites 
2 general diſguſt among the poor, ib. — his orders 
oppoſed by Humphry Bohun, and Roger Bigod, 32— 
gis ſpeech to that baron, ib. deſires to be reconciled 
to hĩs barons, to the church, and to his people, ib. ſets 
dodut for Flanders, 33 promiſes to redreſs the grievances 
of the nation when he returns, ib.— his council, during 
is abſence, obliged by the people to ſign Magna Char- 
ta, ib.— ſigns it himſelf in Flanders, ib. confirms the 
- Hberties of his people on his return, ib. another re- 
bellion formed againſt him in Scotland, 34—returns 
Haſtily to England, 37—endeavours to recover his po- 
pularity, 38—reſtores to the citizens of London the 
power of electing their own magiſtrates, ib quiets the 
- murmurs of his people, ib. marches into the North; at 
che head of a conſiderable army, ib. makes a furious 
attack on the Scots, 39 — receives a fall from his horſe, 
ib. —obtains a complete victory, 40 another inſurrec- 
tion formed againſt him, 41—his army again attacked 
by the Scots, ib. —aſſembles an army, and enters the 
trontiers of Scotland, ib. — equips a fleet againſt the 
Scots, 42 — ravages their country, and takes their 
caſtles, ib. —obtains a complete victory, ib.— his ſeve- 
rity to that nation, ib — takes Wallace through the 
treachery of his friend, ib. ſends that unfortunate 
warrior to London, 43 —his ſeverity to Wallace, ib.— 
another inſurrection formed againſt him in Scotland, 
44 - determines to reduce the rebels, 47 — ſends an 
0k." 5 | | ar my 
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in 5 army oppoſe themzigy—eniters. dcotland at the head 
of a powerful army, 48 his lenity to the poor, ib 
expoſes the ſiſter's Bruce, and the counteſs of Buchan 
nos enges, ib.—Is taken ill at Carliſle! ee dentir 
and character, ib. his iſſue, p00 (lt 4: 
Edward II. ſucceeds to the throne of Eng Hand, Shi N 
character, ib. neglects the war with; Scotland, ib.— 
is puſilanimous conduct, ib:—recalls Gaveſtone; 54 
£ Dtabes him into his particular favour, ib. endows him 
with the whole earldom of Cornwall, ib. marries him 
N to his niece; ib. grants him a eonſiderabhle ſum; of 
1 ib.—exeites the indignation of his barons; 55 
takes a journey to Paris in order to eſpouſe the 
pPrinceſs Iſabella, ib.—appoints Gaveſtone guardian of 
me realm during his abſence, ib.—is obliged, by his 
queen and barons to ſend his favourite out of the 
- Lingdomy: 56—appoints Gaveſtone lord lieutenant' of = 
"—_— ib. obtains a diſpenſation from the pepe, and 
recalls his favourite, ib.— goes down to Cheſter to 
meet him, ib. —ealls a parliaments ib.— his partiality 
to Caveſtone reſented by the queen and nobles, 57 
is obliged to comply with the demands of his parlia- 
ment, ib. —ſigns'” commiſſion,” by which he entirely 
gives up his authority for the ſpace of ſix months, ib. 
91 »2 iis favourite" baniſhed by the parliament, 58 re- 
moves to Vork, ib. —recalls Gaveſtonez and reinſtates 
Him in all his former ſplendour, ib. a confederacy 
- formed againſt him, ib.—his diſpirited conduct, ib. 
barten Tinmouth with Gaveſtone, ib.—lodges bis 
favourite in the caſtle of Scarborough, and returns to 
Vork, ib. his behaviour with reſpe& to the death: of 
Saveſtone, 60—afſembles an army, and marches a- 
" 'prarnft the Scots, GI his army totally defeated, and 
Himſelf obliged to fly, 62 — returns with diſgrace: to 
England, 63 — bis unhappy ſituation,” ib.— continues 
the barons in the government of the kingdom, 64— 
«adopts Hugh Deſpenſer his favourite, ib. — marries 
this young nobleman to his niece, ib. makes very 
| e ee ſettlements upon him, -65—his'' barons 
"TE revolt againſt him, ib.—is requeſted by them to 
diſmiſs 
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his father, 66—raiſes an army, to. oppoſe; the barons, 
and advances to the borders of Wales, ib.—obtains 


a complete. victory over the rebel barons, 67—takes 


Lancaſter: priſoner, ib: — orders. that nobleman to be 
beheaded,-1b.—1s threatened by the king of France 


with a confiſcation of all his foreign-dominions, 68— 


= 
1 * 


ſends an embaſſy to that monarch to diffuade him from 
his purpoſe, ib. his terms of accommodation refuſed 
by the king of Frances, unleſs he in perſon did homage 
for his dominion, ib — refuſes to comply with the 

French king's propoſals, ib. reſigns the dominion of 
Guienne to his ſon, ib.—ſends the young prince to do 


homage to the ny bag Franee, ib. requeſts his queen 


to return, which 
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e refuſes, 69—a ſtrong conſpiracy 
formed againſt him by his queen, 70—endeavours in 
vain to raiſe a force to oppoſe her, 71 is obliged to 


leave his capital, ib.—his diftreſſed firuation, ib.—is 


deprived of his favourite, who is inhumanly ſlain, 72— 


flies for refuge into Wales, 7 3—4i9 driven from thence 
by his purſuers, -ib,—embarks/ for Holland,” 1b. —is 


— — 
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driven back by contrary winds, and falls into the hands 


of his enemies, ib.—is cruelly treated by them, ib,— 


is conducted to the capital, amidft the infults of the 
' ins ee confined in the Tower, ib.—is depoſed 
y his parliament, ib.—is ſent from priſon to priſon, 
and treated with the greateſt inhumanity, ib.—is uſed 
with the utmoſt cruelty by his keepers, 74—1s put to 
death in the moſt ſhocking manner, 75. his iſſue, ib. 


Edward III. aſcends the Engliſh throne, his great 


abilities, 1b. —heads a conſiderable army againſt the 
Scots, 78—18 diſguſted with Mortimer his mother's 


favourite, ib.—is in the utmoſt danger of beiiig killed, 
 5q—his intrepid bravery, ib.—coneludes a peace with 
Scotland, 80—reſolves to deſtroy the power of Mor- 


timer, 81—forms a deſign of ſeizing Mortimer, and 
the queen, in Nottingham caſtle, ib.—gets Mortimer 


into his power, and orders him to be hanged, 82 —diſ- 


cards the queen from all power, and confines her for 


life, ib.—reſolves to gain the affection of his people, ib. 


(declares 
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Aeclares war againſt the Scots, $3—places Edwatd 


Bal en the throne of Scotland, 'ib.—railes zn army 


"againſt che Seots, 84 —prevails on his parliament to 
111830 9 TI ALF 12 2. 4 (39 Aft 2187 © 
__. grant bim a ſupply, ib.—enters Scotland, and lays fiege 

dd Berwick, ib.—obtains a complete victory over; the 
10 1 . . n 3 1. n ” 

Socots, ib —xeturns in triumph to England, 85 again 
 Fepairs 40 Scotland to quell another inſurrection, ib. — 


repairs a third time to Scotland, ib.—lays claim to the 
tegency of France, 88—is oppoſed by Philip Valois, who 
zs appointed regent of that kingdom, ib.— does homage 
to Philip, ib. diſputes the crown of France with. Phi- 
ip, 89 declares war againſt him, ib.—is aſſiſted, in 
bis deſigns againſt againſt France, by one James Ar- 


8 


Adevelt, a brewer of Ghent, ib. receives a ſupply from 
his parliament, ib.— fails over to Flanders, go—afſerts 
his Claim to the crown of France, ib.— receives, and 
_ accepts a challenge from Philip, © fight him in ſingle 
TDombat, ib.—his naval forces meet with great ſucceſs, 
ih. concludes a truce with France, ib.— again declares 
| war againſt France, at the inſtigation of the count. de 
We Monte, 91—al his hopes fruſtrated by the-impriſon- 


* 
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ment ht Rloaxtort, ib—s allited by Jane of Flanders, 
Ib.— ends ſugcours 1 Jane, 92—lands at Morbian, 
5 with an army of twelve thouſand men, 94.—beſieges 
dome of the moſt capital of the enemies fortiſications, 
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ſends the earl of Derby to defend the province of 


GQuienne, ib. —is obliged, by Philip, to give up moſt 
_ of his. oonqueſts, ib. —embarks at Southampton with a 
__ confiderable fleet for France, ib,—takes with him his 
eldeſt ſon; the prinee of Wales, furnamed the Black 
Printe, 95—lands at la Hogue with a numerous army, 
ib. —ſpreads devaſtation through the whole country, 
ib. takes the city of Caen, ib.—is yigoroully oppoled 
by Philip, ib.—narrowly eſcapes à ſnare laid for him, 
96 — determines to give the French battle, ib.—his 
prudent diſpofition of his army, 9) his exemplary 
behaviour before the battle, ib.—attacks the enemy, 
98 —his remarkable meſſage to the prince of Wales, 99 
Tobtains a complete victory by means of his fon, 1 A 
F | Eis 
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This affeQtionate reception of his ſon aſter che batile;ih; 
—lays ſiege to Calais, 102—determines to teduse it by 


famine, ib. takes Calais after a _twelvemonth's Giepe; 


* 103—relolyes to puniſh the obſtinats refiſtance of the 
""townimen, ib.—agrees to ſpare their lives en ceftain 


conditions, ib.—makes a cruel determination againſt 
them, ib.—conſehts to pardon them at the interceffion 


of the queen, r04—orders all the French inhabitants 
to leave Calais, and peoples it with Engliſh, ib.— 
makes it the market for wool, ib.—is in danger of loſ- 


ing Calais by the treaclie 
"a bio Fe 


of an Italian, 105 —takes 


ody revenge on the Frenchz ib.— his kingdom de- 


: 8 by a peſtilential diſeaſe, 106 —a rebellion 


rmed againſt him in Scotland, 107—his queen Phil- 


' Tippa, heads an army againſt the Scots, and comes o 


victorious, 108 breaks the truce. with France, 110. 


ſends Edward the Black Prince into France with a con- 


| fiderable army, ib.— enters France, and ravages_the 
country, ib. — endeavours to bring, the dauphin to 
t 


battle, 115 concludes a peace with France, 116— 


| ſets the king of France at liberty, ib.—loſes all his 
cotiqueſts in France, 119 becomes contemptible at 


home, 121—endeavours to find comfort in the arms 


of his miſtreſs, ib.—kis grief for the laſs. of the.prizce 


of Wales, ib.— baniſhes his miſtreſs, Alice Pierce, 


ib. —takes her again, ib.—his fallen ſituation, 142 


bis death, ib.—pis inſtitution of the order of the gar- 


C 


ter, 1 $778 iſſue, 1 24 


Edward IV. oppoſes Henry VI. and claims the, crown, 


230—his great popularity, 231—is proclaimed king by 


the people. ib.—heads an army of forty-thouſand men 


to oppoſe” Margaret, ib.—obtains a complete victory, 


232—is ſeated on the throne of England, and his. title 


acknowledged by * res; 224—his diſpofition, 2 55 
ccoiſents to marry 1- 


ona of Savoy, tb.——marries E 
zabeth Widville, ib.— quarrels with the ear] of, War- 
wick, ib. a combination formed againſt him by Wars. 
Mek, tb.—heads a numerous army againſt the rebels, 
236—obtains an advantage over Warwick, who flies to 


France, 237 is overpowered by the 8 
. 4 : ae ; 4 - 8 * * TS. 5 N 
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rebels, 


= | 
bels, and obliged to fly the Kingdom? ib. Lembaf e 
on board a ſmall fleet at Lynn, 238. lands in Hol- 
land, ib. —aſſembles a force and lands in Yorkſhire, 
239 —repairs to London, where tlie inhabitants open 
their gates to receive him, ib.—marches to give War- 
Wiek battle, ib. —obtains a complete victory, ib.—a- 
Tebellfon formed againſt him, headed by the earl of 
Pembroke, 242—obtaitis a complete victory, at Tewłſ- 
bury, and takes the queen and her ſon priſoners, 243 
is barbarous uſage of the young prince, ih. — his 
erdel pfoteedirigs, 246—entets Into à war with Franct, 
247 —has a conference with Lewis, and agrees to re- 
turn with bis army to England, ib.—his tyrannical 
behaviour, 248 — his theogBftcnt conduct, 49—his 
death, character, and iſſue, 250 . . 
Edward V. mounts the Engliſh throne, 251 —is taken 
by his uncle, the duke of Glouceſter, from under the 
Care of the earl Rivers, 252—ts conducted by Glou- 
_ © cefter to London, 25 3—is conveyed by bis uncle to 
the Tower, ib.— his coronation pfevented by Gloy- 
- ceſter, *254—his death, 264 © © 
— —, the Black Prince, Attends his father into Nor- 
mandy, 95 commands the firſt tine at Creſſy, 96— 
His aſtoniſhing behaviour, 99 = ſent into France at the 
dead of an army, 110— penetrates into the heart of 
France, ib. —defeats the French army, 113 cnducts 
His royal captive, the French king, tliro' London, 114— 
defeats the French in Caſtile, 118 — attacked by a con- 
ſumptive diſorder, 119—his death and character, 121 
Egremont, ſir John, choſen leader of the rebels; 288— 
defeated and flies to the dutcheſs of Burgundy, 289 
Empſon, one of Henry's miniſters, account of, 312 — 
examined before the council, 321 — cotidemned and 
executed, 322 _ ” e 


# A L KIR E, battle of, 
1 


Fiber, John, biſhop of Rocheſter, his unmerited 
ufferings, 370— beheaded: for denying the king's ſu» 


UK + 
Filz. Alan, archbiſtop of Catiterbury, baniſhed the king- 


dom, 141 Jong 
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Flims Thoma, beads he Ronen dfurgents999— 


Aaken and excenteds 30 
' Fldden-field, baule of, ee or god 
* \PFrontradlles, _ inen behaniour, 326 2450769b © 
Ss, n GMT 4 SL DY Tt IDK > ob 5329593; 1 "FLOETS 9 
AM, Dad reſcues Henry V. 188 | ak 1b.— 
6 Gardiner, biſhop of lo BAL; ſupports the  Popi ith 


„ tenets, 368 — attempts to heze Catharine Parr, 413 
arter, order of, inſtituted, =... 

1 fir William, bis noble behaviour on the 
bdench, 171 = — commits. the Fe of Wales 'to prion, 
94 

e Piers, ET ol, 34 —1 recalled from exile, 

ib. - his hau ghty behaviour, .55—appointed guardian 
_ of the EE ib, —ſent lord as lieutenant to Ireland, 
5 ed, ib. —leſt in the caſtle of Scarborough, 
<8—fubmits,. and is ſent to NON caltle, 59—is 
x41 beheaded, 60 a 

* ſers taken by the Engliſh,, 189 

endour, Owen, account of, 162 ne 

-. hog, duke of, his character, 126—3 ap, i the 

head of an army, 435—is,rreſted, and fent , 
140 is diſpatched in that priſon, „41 1% 
, made a biſhopric, 376 ah 

p ks lady Catharine, married to Perkin Wakes, 29 97 

„taken priſouce, e treated by Henry, ib 
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Fat {LLIDOWN-Bil, battle of, 6 © 
ur taken by ſtorm, 181. 61 15 


| Af ohn, claims the Scottiſh throne, 2" 
- ledges Edward's ſuperiority, 19—his claim dilmilled, 
= 5 
- lord, his anſwer to the charge of the duke of 
Glouceſter, 256—beheaded in the Tower, 2 57 ; 
120510 8 7 by Charles le Blois, g2—reliered by 
the liſh, 93 
Henry 105 when duke of ; ed. deprived of his. inhe-. 
.- Titance, 146—takes the title of duke 8 15 Latxaite;, 147 
Flands in * ib. — * by a e ar- 
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© thy; 118 — his interelt eſpouſedd by the duke pf York, 

139 — his proud anſwer te Richard II. its elected 

king, 152—4 rebellion formed ugainftebhimg tis en- 

deavotirs to quell the tumult, 150 crders fee of the 
prineip rebels to be beheaded; 160 - cncludes à truce 2 1 
Win France, 161 —tebellions formel agalnſt Him in 
Sͤcotlafid and Wales, 162 — bis Iihpolitte conduct with 
TFeelßeck to the duke of Northumbeffand, Who raiſes a re- W 

*- "bellion agaifiſt him, 163 —obtains # complete vid dry ii 
. .. over the rebels; 165—pardons the duke of Nörthumber- wrt 
land, 166 —a ſecoñd rebellion formed againſt himyheads C | 
ed by Northumberland; 165—quells the inſurtection 1 
1868 — puts to death the arelibiſhop of York; and the mw 
erk of Nottingham, ib. —lides with the church, 169 i 
 ==fighis a writ for burning William Sawtfe; an Re- 


* 
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| 

- retic, 170—endeavours to acquirt popularity, 4b.—is | 
> Uiftrefſed a: the behaviourof the prince of Wales) 171—= - MW 
zs ſeized with fit before the ſhtine of Edward the Con- | 
_ feffor, 17 3—his death and character, i 7 4—his-rffie; ib. 1 
Henty V. which prince of Wales, his exceſſes, 171 it 
_ ; Rrikes one of the jüdges on the bench, ib.=is com- 1 
*  thitted'ts priſoh, 17/2 takes the crown from his fas = 
tmer's pillow; 173 —aſcends the Eiipliſh throne, 194 iſ} 
This behaviour to his formet companions, 176 — fa- 
Fours his fathers friends; ib. orders the funeral obſe- 
CON Cilies;of Richatd II. to be performed with royat folem- 
nmiity, 157 —his peace diſtuthed by the clergy, ib. 
_ Endeavours to convert lord Cobham, 178—gives that 
nobleman bp to the fury of his enemies, ib. —quells 

à dangerous tumult, 170 determines on a wat. with 
France, ib. ſends an embaſſy to Paris, i86—his"de- 
minds fefüfed, 18 1 Laſſembles a great fleet, and fets 
. Rl from Sottthamptön, ib. lands at Harfteur, at the 
Head of a confidetable army, ib. —takes Harffeur, and 
0 1 7 $arrifon'to the ey ib. His Army gfeat- 
By, A, e 1 contagious diſtempet, ib. challenges 1 
te dauphin of Frahee to fingle combat, 182 —is öp- . 
Fact a numerous army of the French; ib. is ob- 


de gte the enemy battle, 183<his deſperate ſituation, 
170 Aci Pirited pech to his army, 184-— attacks the 


Nu Dir EN 
Li is reſcued by David Gam, ib.—rewards his delixerer 
wich knighthood, 186—obtains a complete victory, 187 
arrives in England with his priſoners, 188 receives 
fteſh ſupplies from bis parliament, ib lands with an 


14. 


192 — takes up his reſidence at Paris, ib.—his great 
power in France, 193 —his reſigned behaviour during 
his illneſs, 194 bis death and character, ib. — his 
Henry VI. aſcends the crown of England, 196 is ſo- 
lemnly inveſted with legal power by legates from Paris, 
19 —is crowned king at Paris, 205 his diſpoſition, 
214 - marries Margaret of Anjou, ib.—is deſpiſed by 
his ſubjeQs, 216— is oppoſed by the duke of Vork, ib. 

E baniſhes Suffolk, 218 — a rebellion. formed againſt 
him, 219—oppoſes. the rebels, 220 his puſilanimous 
conduct, ib. receives an addreſs requeſting: him to 
remove his evil counſellors, 221 refuſes to comply 
with more than part of the addreſs, 222 —has a parley 
with the duke of York, ib. orders York to be appre- 
hended, 223 — is ſeized with a violent diſtemper, ib, — 
is incapable of holding the reins of government, ib.— 
recovers from his complaint, 224 - endeavours to re-aſ- 
ſame his power, ib.—is oppoſed by the duke of York, 
ib. —his diſtreſſed Gtuation, ib. —again endeavours to 
recover his authority, 225 —gives the rebels battle, ib. 
gains ſome advantages, ib.—is once more ſtrongly 

. oppoſed. hy. the rebels, 226—1s taken priſoner, 227 
is cauſe eſponſed by the Welſh, 229—1s treated with 
ie greateſt indignity by Warwick, ib.—is oppoſed by 
'_ __. young Edward, who claims the crown, 230 — flies 
with his queen and fon to Scotland, 232—1s aſſiſted 
by the French king, ib.— is e by his queen once 
more to try to recover his power by arms, ib. his fleex 
diſperſed by a ſtorm, 133 is ſeparated from Ris que 

1 10. 
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| p I 7. N. D 9 X. : 
Ib. —is taken priſoner and confined in the Tower 8 of . 


Dis feleaſed, and again placed on the throne, 2381s 
again dethroned, 239 is obliged to ſubmit to be a 
ſpectator of the battle between Edward and Warwick, : | 
20-8 death, 43 110 ! 
| 
| 


1 
| 
1 
| 


Henry VII. aſcends the throne of England, '297—marries 
the princeſs Elizabeth, 248—ifſues a general pardon, 
481 Han inſurrection formed againſt him, ib. —quells 
"the inſurrection, '282—a rebellion formed againſt him | 
in Ireland, 283—a pretender to the crown ſet up in | 

oppoſition to him, ib. confines his mother · in law in a | 

monaſtery, 284 — takes young Warwick from the Tower, | 

and ſhews him to the people, ib.— gives the rebels U 

battſe, 286 —obtains a decifive victory, ib. — his gene- | 
rons treatment of Simnel, ib.—his aſliſtance requeſted 
by the diſtreſſed Bretons, 288—calls a parliament, ib. 
—obtains the neceſſary ſupplies, ib.—his ſubjects in 
' Yorkſhire rebel, and refuſe to pay the tax, ib.—quells 
the rebellion, and takes their leader priſoner, 289— 8 
lands at Calais with a conſiderable force, ib.— makes 
an advantageous peace with France, 290—the quiet of 
his kingdom again Uiſturbed by an impoſture, who 
perſonated the duke of York, 291—his ſubjects revolt 
to Perkin, 293—takes many of the ringleaders, 295 
is artful couduct with reſpect to fir William Stan- 
ey, 296 commits that ' nobleman to cuſtody, ib.— 
condemns Stanley to loſe his head, ib.—a rebellion 

formed againſt him in Scotland, at the inſtigation of 
Perkin, 298 his kingdom invaded by the rebels, ib. 

an inſurrection formed againſt him in Cornwall, 299 

quels the tumult, and hangs many of the inſurgents, 

300—a ſecond rebellion fermed in Cornwall, headed 

by Perkin, 3ox—his lenity to the rebels, ib. — his ge- 

nerous treatment of the wife of Perkin, 302 — gets Per- 

kin into his poſſeſſion, 303 — grants him his life, ib. — 

cConfines Perkin in the Tower, 304—quells a diſtur- 
bance in Kent, and hangs Wilford the ringleader, 305 

TD cauſes Perkin and his adherents to be executed, ib. 

beheads young Warwick, jb.—diſgufts his ſubjects by 
theſe acts of cruelty, 306—grants to the nobility the 

power of ſelling their eſtates, A the ſer- 
vants of the nobility, 308 —enforces the execution of 


t 3 


IND E X. 


e 10 abjidges) the ike: of ſanQuaries, 309 
„ remark: Able anſwer che pope; 310 — extends 


the p. b f © the He Peoples Is Lrepteies the deſire of 
„vil. 7 31 4115 Dende ayours to Tromiote trade and com- 
mere . Trend 25 5 to implant à juſt ! ſenſe of fru- 
»Sality.n "the 05 nds of his dee 31218 induced, 
by. avarice, 1 prels his p people, 31 3—marries the 
prince e 755 the Infanta of Spain, ib —his treat- 
ment o Pit ip duke of Caſtile, 314 receives a t 
Fehn. Phil lip? at Windſor, * s makes an advaritageou 
_treaty of commerce with hilip, ib.—ſees his e ra 
on for the, good of his kingdom, crowned with ſuc- 
ceſs, ib. —his death and character, F 
Ha VIII. {ſucceeds his father in the throne, 319—his 
great 1 agen 320—his diſpoſition, ib. 2 bis Dud- 
_ Jey and Empfon taken into cuſtody, 321—cauſes them 
to be executed, 322—enters 458, a treaty with che 
„ Popes. ib.—his headitrong conduct, 323—his ill ſuc- 
gels at ſea, 324 —lands at Calais with a conſiderable 
army, 325 — his Fre imprudence, 326 — obtains a 
| ſmall victory, 327 beſieges Fane 28—concludes 
l à truce with France, 0 returns o Fagland; ib —a 
complete victory gained by his 0 over the Scots 
during his abſence, 331—caules the body of-James to 
be interred, ib.—negie&s the advice of his father's 
_ friends, and attaches imfelf to Wolſey, 332—makes 
Wolſey privy counſellor, 333 confers on him the 
+ office of chancellor, 336—delivers up Tournay to the 
rench, 337—has an interview 'with the French mo- 
narch, 338 his great magnificence, ib. preſents che 
French king with a collar of pearls, 330 enters as 
., Fompetitor with Francis at tilt and tournament, 340— 
| excites the murmurs of his people, 341—oppreſles his 
- ſubjeQs, 342—levies a heavy tax on his ſubjects, 343 
= eproves Wolſey, 344—obtains the title of defender 
of: the Faith, 3 50—begins to think lightly of the pope, 
51— his paſſion for Anne Bullen, 303 pes to 
the pope to divorce him from his queen Catharine, 354 
Eis cited ta appear with his queen before the pope's le- 
gate, 35 —is enraged againſt Wolley, 358—diſcards 
i prelate, and takes Cranmer into his favour, 359— 


cizes the effects of Weheſ, ib. —baniſhes the cardinal 
o. 


* 
* 


- 
* 


TVN. DEX. 

et bis gaunte ee N to. be arreſted 
trial. 36 1-— Applies to the univerſities for their opthion 

 reſpoching, the wichen of his matriage with Cahn, 
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Bullen, 377—his attachment to Jane Seymour, 37 8— 
her to 


3904 —marries Anne of Clebes, 305 is diſguſted with 


15 whereby all ſpiritual ſupremacy was declared to be in- 


* 


veſted in him, ib.—publiſhes a book, iþ.—publiſhes a 


* Ffg on 
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1 bim by, parliament, ib. —orders the council to make 
enquiry into the conduct of Cranmer, 408 takes that 
Prelate into greater favdur than ever, 409—his cruel- 
ty to Anne Aſkew, 410 — is offended with the queen, 
412 vis reconciled to her, 4 prevents her being 

A into cuſtody, ib.—his falſe orations to the. par- 

jament, 414—his implacabie cruelties, ib. orders the 
Aube of Norfolk, and his ſon to be arreſted, 415—re- 
. celyes the news of his approaching diſſolution with an 
appearance of Ch 4i8—his death and charac 

7 - 0. 1 

Hereford, duke of, accuſes. the duke of Norfolk, 142— 

is baniſhed the kingdom, 143 

Howard, fir Edward, his intrepid condutt, Spe: 2 

riſhes in the ſea, ib. | * 

— ., Catharine, married to Henry vm. 400—Ha 

: execution, of 

Humphry, duke of Glouceſter, appointed regent. of. the 
kingdom during his brother's abſence, 197 is op- 
poſed by the biſhop of Wincheſter, 212—his dutch- 
- eſs accuſed of witchcraft, 214—accuſed of treaſon, 
and impriſoned, 21 5 found dead in his bed, ib 

Huntington, earl of. joins in a conſpiracy n pat 
* I i at een, hath eats 


CANE of Flanders, her heroic dn, gr N 

Fews, many of them put to deatd, 0 
2an of Arc, account of, 119—undertakes 'to. niife the 
77 of Orleans, 201—raiſes the ſiege, 203 takes 
the earl of Suffolk priſoner, ib —conduRts- the dau- 
phin to Rheims, ib.—is taken priſoner, 2 206— tried 
for witchcraft, 207—abjures her former errort, 208— 
is burnt alive at Rouen, ib. | 
2 ſon of Edward I. death of, 2 

„ carl of Holland, marries Elizabeth daughter of 

Edward I. 27 | 
——, king of Bohemia, account of his death, 101 
7 ſon to Philip the Fortunate, aſcends the throne of 
Aan 108—marches againſt Edward the Black 
Feine 10. defeated, and taken pr * 


* 
| 
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et Rberty, 116 returns to England, 1 r des; in 
Abe Savoy, i neee 15.5 Vie 


Feſeph,” Michael, beads che comic inforgemns, 2 | 


taken and executed, 30 
Habella of France; married to Faward II. 5 5. Jom i in 


a conſpiracy againſt 'Gaveſton, ib. repairs o Patis, 
bs refuſes to return, 69—falls in love with Morti- 


mer, ib —lands on the coaſt of Suffolk, '70—is Jjoin- 
ed by che malecontents, 71 puts the two Spenſers to 
pA death, 52 —appointed” regent, 7 785 —ſhares her power 
with "Mortimer, 77 - iſcarded fro 
confined to the caſtle of Rifings, 82 


: * 
177 4 


-F N 7. carl of, joins in a confairacy n ety 
IV. 158—beheaded at Cirenceſter, 160 
Kirkpatrick; Sir ee murders Cummin at the al- 
tar, of 


. ; * 


8 L. 


＋ BE RT, "© denies the Ke” preſencei in 5 0 : 


ſacrament, | 39 1—his remarkable trial, 303 con. 
demned to the flames, 304 (© 


Loneefter, earl of, joins in a conſpiracy againſt; Cate. 


ſton, 56—is pardoned, 60—oppoſes the Spenſers, 63, 
—defeated by Sir Andrew Harcla, 67—beheaded, ib. 

Laſſels, accuſes Catharine Howard of incontinence, 401 

Leo, the tenths grants a commiſhon for ſelling indulr 
gencies, 348 

Leibellyn, prince of ch; Wales, commanded 10 Ms 
homage for his territories, 10—refuſes the ſummons, 

ib retires to the mountains of Snowdon, ib. —ſub- 

| mits to Edward, haas again recourſe to arms, 12 
—is flain in battle, 14—his head ſent to EO, 
and there treated in a very brutal manner, ib. 

Lollards; who, 178 

Lovel, lord, heads a rebellion, 281—eſcapes to Flan- 
ders, 282—joins Simnel, 285 


Luther, Martin, account of, 348—inveighs againſt the 


pope's authority, 340 protected by the elector of 
Saxony, - the pope 's bull publicly, * 


= 
* 
* 


m all power, and 
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110 X RE L, prior of Barlings, heads: an fur 


£ rection in Eingolaſhire, et, and N 
a, id. n 


Magna Charta, ſigned. by Edward I. 33 0 
Margaret, of Anjou, gez of, 2 21  adpeAied 3 


: "my prĩvy to the murder of Glove e 215 21 revails 


on the king to depoſe the duke of York, 225—be- 


comes the acting general of the royal army, om 
totally * 1. — flies into Wales, 228 — routes 
the — of York's army, 229. ſummons the city of 


London, 230 is obliged to retire, 231 ſlies into 
Scotland, 232 eſcapes to France, 234 takes ſanc- 


tuary in the abbey of Beaulieu, 241 totally defeated. 


_ at Tewkſbury, 242 taken priſoner, 243 —ranſomed 
= the king of France, ib.—her death, 244... 


prince, 159 3 
11 the emperor, viſits Henry VIII. 325 5 
ethuen, battle of, 47 


— 18613 144 


Moonafteries, the N ſuppreſſed, 37 the! greater i in- 


volved in the fame ruin, ib. 
More, Sir Thomas, his amiable character zor be. 
headed for denying the king's ſupremacy, 371 
Whorbes, Dennis de, takes the French king priſoner, 7 
Mortimer, account of, 6 Re by queen Iſab 5 
ib. becomes the ruler of the kingdom, 77 —oppoſes 
voung Edward, 78 concludes a peace with Scot- 
land, een the earl of Kent to be ſeized, and 
executed, ib.—is ſeized at Noringbam, 81. copdemn« 
| ed and executed, 82 | | 
Mowbray, Thomas, duke of Norfolk, accepts the duke 
of. Hereford's challenge, far en, 14 * 
dies at Venice, 145 | 


— —— 


RH AM, 2 1 x liamitnt 1 comreped a, 18 
Northampton, battle of, 227 


No 


0K LE, Six 15 3 of: Cobham, "Eq 


ow” the doctrines of Wickliff, 178is indicted 
for 


4.2 b%, te. 


 Maudlin, one of Richard's ſervants, perſanayes | Tha. 


Fes 


for 27 ib. ke bi eſcape, w. put ta th mo 


cruel death, 179 "ANA KKK 
Old man of the mountain, who, 2 1 N. 
Order of the garter, inſtituted, 123 | d e 
Orleans, famous hege ph. A208! 77G nnd fy hinchÞ 


A. 


, Maid of, See Joan of Are. 18 Jo bo 8 

r e of, aflaſhnated by. the duke of we 
71 (og. 

Ormeſty, his cruelty, gl his effeQts ciel. 

Ofbech, the impoſture. Hs * ry * 

e ws a a, 37 1 5 


P: 4 N . ce Wel to Hear VIII. 4: 
her artſul conduct, 413 Ce ed or Es 
Paris, ſurrendered to Henry V. . i 
Patay, battle of, 203 : 5 
bots Aymer de, his treachery, 105 | OE 


Percy, earl of Northumberland, takes the earl of Dow, 
glas, and others priſoners, 162—receives an 1 


meſſage from Henry, 163 forms a conſpiracy again | 
| "that Prince, ib.—is pardoned by Fre 8d 0 
in A ſecond rebellion, 167—flics into Scotland „ 
is Nain there, 168 
— , Hotſpur, takes the command of his father 8 = 
* Ib This ptodigious valour, 4 6 5—is lain in ba 


P; 2M Warbeck. See Marbeck. | 15 OM 
Pefflilencey A dreadful one, 106 
Peterborough, made a biſhopric, 37s. 
Phili ip, the Fortunate, aſcends the throne of Francs 30 
receives the homage of Edward III. 89 challenges 
that prince to ſingle combat, go—his behaviour at 
Ereſſy, 100 
Philip, arch-duke of Caſtile, arrives in England, 314— 
concludes a treaty of commerce with Henry, 315 
Philippa, queen to Edward III. defeats the Scotl, and 
takes their king priſoner, 108 
Pierce, Alice, married to Edward III. 121 
Pierre, Euſtace de St. his generous offer, 104 
F battle of, 409 
oictiers, battle of, 112 


8 


— 


No K 


Pontiſe, "taken'by/the Enid, 19385 e 
e 5595 
8 i: * 3 
RicNA 2 in England, abcount of the riſe, 
345—begun, in England, 3666 . 


Religues, reat numbers expoſed, 34 id 2h oY 
Richard Il. mounts the Engliſh MED N Ek. 
jects inflamed by the levy of a poll-tax, 1 20 takes 
Melter in the Lower, 1 50 - preſents himſelf before 
the mob, ib.— complies with their requeſt, ib. an- 
ther inſurrection formed againſt him, 1 31—invites 
Wat Tyler, the head of the mob, to a conference, ib. 
| ——meets that rebel in Smithfield, ib — his intrepid he- 
haviour to the mob, 1 52 —grants them a charter, 
which; is revoked by parliament, ib.—confers conſi- 
derable gifts on Ro 3 Vere, earl of Oxford, ib. — 
gives his couſin in marriage to this nobleman, 134 
—an aſſociation formed againſt him by his nobles, 
Jb. — is deprived of all authority, 135—his nobles 
take up arms againſt bim, ib.—1s treated with the 
greateſt inſolence by Glouceſter and his adherents, 
. I 36—ſummons a parliament, ib. many of his friends 
put to death, 137—declares himſelf of age to gavern, 
ib. — meets with the approbation of his parliament, 138 
© —xemoves the duke of Glouceſter, &c. from his coun- 
cit., ib.—his popular conduct, ib. —loſes the affection 
of his people, 139—orders Glouceſter to be arreſted, 
and fent to Calais, ib.—fummonſes a partiament at 
Weſtminſter, ib.—annuts the commiſſion of fourteen, 
341—impeaches Glouceſter's party, 1b.—ifſues a war- 
rant far the bringing over the duke of Glouceſter, ib. 
— increaſes the diſcontents of his people, 142 at- 
tends the combat between the dukes of Norfolk and 
Hereford, 143 - prevents the combat, 144—baniſhes 
the two dukes, ib.—his moderate behaviour to tlie 
duke of Hereford, 145—prevents that nobleman's 
marriage, ib.—breaks his promiſes to the duke, 146— 
paſſes over into Ireland to revenge the death of the 
earl of Marche, 147—an inſurrection formed againſt 
him in England by the duke of Lancaſter, ib.—his 
intereſt eſpouſed by the duke of York, 148—receives 


the account of the rebellion, 149—returns to Eng- 
land 


1 N D E X. 


land, ib.—is abandoned by his army, ib. acknows' 
ledges himſelf ready to ſubmit to any terms, 150 — 
has a conference with Hereford, ib. —is obliged to ride 

_ - Uhfotigh ſeveral tons amidft the inſult of his people, 


151—is confined priſoner in the Tower, ib —ſigns a 


deed, by which he renounces his crown, 152—is ſo- 
lemnly depoſed: by the parliament, ib. is confined in 
the caſtle of Pomfter, 153—his death, ibidẽ 
Richard III. his Wicked diſpoſition, 252 gets himſelf 
appointed guardian of Edward V. ib. conducts the 
young king to London, 253 —gets the king's: brother 
into his poſſeſſion, ib. ſends them both to the Tower, 
ib. defe /s Edward's coronation, 254—deſtroys' all 
the young king's friends, ib.—ſummons a council 
in the Tower, ib.—pretends he his bewitched, 256— 
orders lord Haſtings'to be beheaded, 257— his bar- 
barons treatment of Jane Shore, 358 —openly aſpires 


to the throne, 259—endeavours to prove Edward and 


his brother baſtards, ih.—pretends reluctantly to re- 
cave the offer of the crown, 262 —is ſeated on the 
throne, 263 orders the young king and his brother to 
be ſmothered in the Tower, 264 —is crowned” at 
London and York, 265 is oppoſed by Buckingham, 
36070 f that nobleman into his power, and has him 
pu to death, 268 — brings over the parliament to his 
Intereſt, 269 — is diſappointed in a ſcheme againſt the 
duke of Richmond, ib.— his cruel treatment of his 
12 270 —is oppoſed by the earl of Richmond, 
ib. —meets his enemy in Boſworth- field, ib. — his 
deſperate ſituation, 27 3—his death, 274 his body 
treated with the greateſt marks of deteſtation, ib.— 
ſtate of the laws, arts, &c. during his reign, 275 
——, duke of York, prefers his claim to the crown, 


> 


216—foments the diſcontents of the people, 221— 
marches towards London, 222—demands a reforma- 
tion of the government, ib.—retires to Wigmore, 
22.3—appointed protector of the kingdom, ib - ſtripped 
of bis power, 224 — has recourſe to arms, ib.— defeats 
the royal army at St Alban's, ib.—takes the king pri- 
ſoner, ib.—diſcharged from his office, 225 flies to 
Ireland, 226— claims the crown, 227 - defeated and 
flain, 229 | | $4 
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Roberrſmnen 3 312 1 . : 
When e Shel „ "IP 
 Rownn, city of, taken by the Feds, 1b Td 


Rutland, earl of, propoſes a' conlpiracy deen Henry 
IV. 1 5B—his' deteſtable 161 © 


K __ 
8 : 0 ro 


Sawtre, William, a e of Wickliff Part fr 
his religion, 169. 


3 Seymour, Jane, married to Henry VIII. 388—her death, 


390 
Shore, Jane, account of, 206 —aceuſed of witcheraſi, | 


255—her puniſhment, 257 


| Shrewſbury, battle of, 165 8 
Sprine of Thomas à Becket demoliſhed, 37 5 n 


Simmel, Richard, account of, 28 3—peffonates the earl 
: of Warwick, ib.—proclaimed king of Ireland, ib.— 
is crowned with great ſolemnity, 28 5 lands in Lan- 
caſhire, ib. — defeated, and taken 'ptifoner, 286 — 
degraded to a ſcullion in the King's kitchen, ib.— ' 
Simin, Richard, trains up a perion bo 7 8 the 
young earl of Warwiek, 283 WESSE NNN 


+ Snowdon, mountains of, deſcribed; 10 5 
| Somme, river of, famous W over bye be III. 


96 „aide 


| Acker, lord joins in a conſpitay againſt Henry IV. 


1 58—beheaded at Cirenceſter, 160 
Spurs, battle of, 327 : 213 2374 
Stanley, lord, ſuſpects the duke of Glouceſter's Alters, 
| 254—narrowly eſcapes with his life, 256 —joins the 
| earl of Richmond, 273 a 
Stanley, fir William, joins Warbeck, 294—accuſed * 
3 Robert Clifford, ther ty cy and en aha 
- 1 
Statute; the bloody, what, 37 
Sterling, battle of, 37 


Suffolk, duke of; takes the lead in the miniſtry, 2 


headed in a long boat at Dover, 218 
ame oath, of, taken by the clergy, 366 72 
Surry, earl of, bis great accompliſhments, 414 — con- 
demned and executed, 416 OE 


T Ta ; {exp yon) A. 
anc ail, beſieged Hen VIII. reli ted 
7 by eee gg to 5525 Eiglifliy N 
- Toidtfary=Park, hie of, 2422 
Tournay, beſieged by Henry VII. 356 92 1 YT” 
Touton, battle of, 231 + | 
Trefilian, Sir Robert, condemned and executed, 1 7 
rolled, Sit Andrew, delefts frbin the duke of Yor 2255 
ü Tyler, Wit, rebellion of, x 20-encatrips on BlickHeath, 
1 131 is Hain, » bo 
Sir James, murders Edward V. and his * 
8 nde Tower, 264 "IE Lap phe 
V ND aM E, count of, takes the e Mad ö of Oita 
priſoner; 206 
Pe Robert, carl of Oxford, 8 an afcendenty © over 
Richard II. 1 33—matrjes | the * s niece, 1 


1 to Flanders, 1 a e Sototvt : 
 Vernnil, batt als | 198. w . FFF Wh 
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JF) ALES, 85 made a principelity ty, SNP 
Wallace, William, ſome account of, 34—0ppoſes 


Ache Entzlich government in Scotland „Wahn army 
fubmits to the Engliſh, 36 marches to the northward, 
ih. feftats the earl of. Warenne, 37—offers to reſign 
his command, 39—retires behind the Carron, 40 —re- 
ſigns the regency, 41—<defeats the Englith at Rollin, ib. 

F takes ſhelter in the mountains, 42—is betrayed, ib.— 
ſent in chains to London, and executed as a traitor, 43 
e. Perkin, an impoſture, who, 291—ſent to lre- 
land, and perſonates the duke of York, 292 invited 

. to the court of France, ib. —reſides at the court of 
Burgundy, 293 attempts to land in Kent, 297— 
marries lady Catharine Gordon, ib. — protected by 
James of Scotland, 298—retires to the faſtneſſes of 
Ireland, 309—1ands in Cornwall, 301—takes the title 
of Richard A1. ib. —marches to Taunton, 302 — takes 
fanEtuary in the monaſtery of Beaulieu, ib. —{urrendets 

.. himſelf to Juſtice, 30 * to the Tower, 304 
29 317 ; > * Den- 


te 


mt 


Marenne, earl of, commands an arm 


2 RE, duke of, his character, 126 
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— enters into a. correſpondence. with the earl of Wars 


wick, ib. condemned and executed, 3 | 

| in Scotland, 22— 
defeats the Scots at Dunbar, 2 3=governs that eountry 
with great prudence, 34—religns his office, ib,—ſur- 


| priſes the Scottiſh army, 36—overtakes Wallace near 


terling, ib. 


Martuict, earl of, eſcapes to Calais, 226—marches to 


London at the head of an army, ib.—defeats the king's 
army, 227—1s routed at St. Alban's, 236—fixes Ed- 
ward IV. on the throne, 234—affronted by that prince 
235—Joins the party of queen Margaret, 2 22 
Edward from the throne, ib. —acquires the title of 
king-maker, 238—defeated and ſlain, 241 | 
„the young earl of, confined in the Tower, 283 
—perſonated by Simnel, ib.—ſhewn publicly at St. 
Paul's, /284—joins with Watbeck, 304—tonvitted 
of high-treaſon and beheaded, 305 _ 
Milßb, ſome account of, 9, 118 
Minlocl, lord, killed by the duke of Somerſet, 243 
Heſiminſter, made a biſhoprick, 375 
ictham, William of, made chancellor, 138 . 
IWickliff, begins the reformation in England, 154—is 
projected d John of Gaunt, ib.—his death, 155 
Tilford, Ralph, perſonates the duke of York, 305—taken 
and executed, ib. 7 * 


z ilſey, cardinal, account of, 3 32— comeꝶ the favatifite 


of Henry VIII. 334 —his preferments, 335 made le- 
gate ro the pope, 336 — loads the people with taxes, 
342 —reproved ſeverely by Henry, 344—preſents Vork 

| ro og to the king, ib.—founds two new colleges at 
Oxford ib.—is cotnmiſſioned to examine the validity of 
Henry's marriage, 355 his temporizing conduct, 357 
his eſtates Eguefered, 359 —repairs to his ſeat, 300 
—arreſted for high-treaſon, ib.— his death, 3 
Woodville, Elizabeth, married to Edward 1 
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